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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The manuscript of this book was completed in the year 1952 and 
nine vears after it was published by Orient Longmans inthe year 1961. 
As has been mentioned in the Preface to the first edition, the aim of this 
work was to assign the numerous monuments of Bhubaneswer to the 
broad political epochs, but not to fix their dates, which in many cases 
was precluded by the nature of the data available at that time. 


But during the last two dacades two more Universities have been 
created in Orissa. Adequate arrangements have been made to enable 
research scholars to study the archaeological remains lying scattered all 
over Orissa. Many eminent scholars of international repute have come 
to Orissa and commenda le research programmes have been carried out 
by them in collaboration with the research scholars of the three Univer- 
sities of Orissa. Through such investigative and intensive studies and 
reseacch they have tried to fix the chronological positions of the 
difterent dynasties. 


Yet, I have been asked by my friends and many a research 
scholars to see that this hook will not be out of circulation any longer. 
Because of their repeated requests and suggestions I was thinking of 
finding a publisher to reprint the book in its original form. I have not 
tried to make any changes keeping pace with the recent discoveries so as 
to present a revised and enlarged edition of the book. Instead, I wanted 
to publish just a reprint of the book in its original form. At my ripe old 
age I earnestly feel that tixing ot the accurate dates of the archaeological 
remains, which I have left incomplete, will be c. mpleted by the historians 
of Orissa and abroad in the near tuture. They have all the cime and 
improved technologies at their command to imvestigate. I shall be 
extremely happy, if this work, which was completed three decades ago, 
helps the research scholars of the present and the future to throw more 
and more light on the archaeological remains of Orissa. 


I am grateful to Sri J.C. Khandai, proprietor of Kitab Mahal. 
who of his own accord, persuaded me to allow him to reprint this work. 
I unhesitatingly permitted him to do so. He has tried his best to look to 
the quality of printing. I am harpy that, after a long lapse of time, the 
book is again in circulation due to the persistent demands of all those 
who need it most. 


Ist. June, 1981. K. C. Panigrahi. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


new data relating to the history of Orissa have been brought 

to light and these have changed the chronologies of some 
ancient ruling dynasties of Orissa during whose supremacy some 
monuments dealt with here, were created. The chronological posi- 
tions of the Bhauma-Karas and Somavarhfis have become fixed by 
important recent discoveries and these discoveries have been dealt 
with by the author in a separate monograph entitled Chronology of the 
Bhauma-Karas and Somavamfis of Orissa which is now under publication. 
According to the revised chronology the Bhauma-Karas and Soma- 
vaingis ruled in Orissa from A.D. 736 toc. A.D. 931 and from ¢. A.D. 
931 toc. A.D. 1110 respectively. It has not been possible to incor- 
porate these changes in this work, but they do not much affect the 
conclusions given here relating to the chronology of the temples 
erected during the periods of their supremacy. Our main attempt 
here has been to assign the numerous monuments of Bhubaneswar 
to the broad political epochs, but not to fix their accurate dates, 
which in many cases is precluded by the nature of the data available 
for the purpose. 

For the preparation of this work, I am indebted to the Govern- 
ment of Orissa which gave me facilities to prepare it while I was in 
their service. They have also put me under jmmense obligations by 
giving me full financial assistance to meet the cost of its publication. 

In the earlier stages of the preparation of this work Chaudhari 
Ramanath Misra, Mr. Sudhir Kumar Neogy and Mr. S. G. Tewari 
greatly helped me in procuring the photographic records of the 
monuments and sculptures, for which I remain grateful to them. I 
am also indebted to the Department of Archaeology, Government of 
India, for the supply of a good set of photographs which replaced 
the photographs of smaller size and have now formed the illustrations 
Nos. 15-28, 30-57, 59-87B and 106-117. 

The manuscript in its final stage was thoroughly revised by Mr. 


yew the completion of this work nine years ago several 


vit Preface 


S. K. Saraswati, now Reader in Ancient Indian History and Gulture, 
Calcutta University. A silent devotee in the temple of learning, a 
profound scholar of Ancient Indian History and Archaeology, and 
above all an upholder of truth and tolerance, Mr. Saraswati, despite 
his other preoccupations, took immense pains to go through the 
entire manuscript and give me the benefits of his erudition, for which 
I hardly find words to express my gratitude to him. 

I am also grateful to Mr. John Irwin of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, Miss Madhuri Desai of the Bulabhai Memorial 
Institute, Bombay, Madam Jeannine Auboyer of the Musée Guimet, 
Paris and Mr. Douglas Barrett of the British Museum, London, for 
their kind interest shown in the publication of this work. 


26 April 1961 K. C. PANIGRAHI 
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I 
INTRODUCTION 


HUBANESWAR, the new capital of Orissa, situated in 

the district of Puri, requires no geographical introduction. 

As a place of pilgrimage it became far-fumed in ancient times 
as Ekamra or Svarnnadri and in modern times it attracts pilgrims 
and visitors who come from all parts of India, to pay homage to the 
numerous deities or to see and study the numerous temples that no 
one has up till now exhaustively surveyed or even counted. This 
temple town contains scores of ancient stone temples which vary in 
size from the gigantic structures like the great Lingaraja, 128 feet 
high, to the miniatures of a few feet set up in waysides or along the 
banks of the ancient tanks. To an archaeologist all these structures 
are of equal importance, because they stand as milestones in the 
long evolution of the art and architecture of the place..The late 
M. M. Ganguly, who first attempted their systematic survey, puts 
their total number as five hundred' which must have included the 
miniatures also but omitted the completely ruined ones and those 
now turned into mounds. These temples by reason of their number, 
varieties, antiquity and the immense wealth of sculptures, form an 
important group in the whole of India and present immense possibili- 
ties for archaeological studies. 

The small town of Bhubaneswar, which contains most of these 
temples, represents a poor relic of a magnificent past. To an archaeo- 
logist, however, it is not the only place of interest, for the standing 
temples form only the last links in the chain of a series of ancient 
monuments to be found in and around the town. The area, in which 
the ruined or living monuments are to be met with, extends over 
ten miles and the orthodox opinion even now claims that area to have 
been included in Bhubaneswar proper. The orthodox texts define 

 Qrissa and Her Remains, p. 273, 
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the area as extending from the Khandachala (Khandagiri) on the 
west to the temple of Vahirangesvara situated at the top of the 
Dhauligiri onthe south." To understand the history and archaeology 
of the place in their wider contexts, it is therefore necessary to take 
a note of all the monuments not only of the present town but also 
of its suburbs. While their fuller discussions should be reserved for 
the next chapters, it is also necessary here to have a bird’s-eye. view 
of them, so that their cultural and historical importance can at 
once be realized. 

The earliest monument, Sisupalagarh, is an ancient fort situated 
about a mile to the east of the Lingaraja temple, the main landmark 
of the place. Its extensive ruins enclosed by the high rampart walls 
running in a perimeter of about four miles, were chosen of late for 
excavation by the Department of Archaeology, Government of India, 
in collaboration with the Orissa Government. The excavations have 
revealed to some extent the unique features of its plan and antiquities 
that go back to the fourth or third century s.c.? About four miles 
to the south of Sisupalagarh is the hillock of Dhauli containing the 
famous Rock Edicts of Asoka on a projecting boulder that has a colos- 
sal figure of the forepart of an elephant at the top. The antiquity 
of the sitc has further been proved by the recent excavations, which 
have unearthed a wall built of rubble and mud mortar like the walls 
of New Rajagriha at Rajgir. Down below at the foot of the hillock 
are also to be seen some temples of the later periods, which together 
with an inscription of the rcign of the Bhauma king Santikaradeva 
engraved on the walls of an artificial cave,3 indicate that it continu- 
ed to be a site of importance even in later times. The next link in 
the chain of the historical monuments is found at Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri, the twin hillocks, situated about six miles to the north- 
west of the temple town. These hillocks are honeycombed with rock- 
cut caves originally meant for the Jain ascetics. These caves with 
their bas-rel:cfs and Brahmi inscriptions provide us with the early 
specimens of art and architecture of the place, which can be approxi- 
mately dated. The famous inscription of Kharavela which is engrav- 
ed on one of these caves, known as the Hatigumpha, is a unique 
historical document that throws considerable light on the early 
history of Kalinga and India in the second or first century B.c. 
Next in order of antiquity are the numerous temples mostly situated. 


§ The Svarnnddri-mahodaya, Chapter I. 2 Ancient India, No. 5, p. 72, 
3 Misra, Orissa Under the Bhauma Kings, p. 1), 
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in the present town, of which the earliest one, the temple of Parasura- 
meSsvara, according to the chronology so far established, belongs to 
the cighth century’ and the latest one, that of Ananta-Vasudeva, 
dates back to a.p. 1278.7? There is thus a gap of about eight hundred 
years between the Jain caves ofthe Khandagiri and Udayagiri and the 
earliest temples of the place. But there are found evidences, not yet 
noticed by the scholars, to show that the limits of the temple-building 
period can be extended on both sides and the gap narrowed; the 
earliest temples can be pushed back to the sixth century and the 
latest brought down to the fifteenth or the sixteenth. If, therefore, 
the narrowed gap can still be reduced or completely bridged with 
new discoveries, we shall have a continuous history of the develop- 
ment of art and architecture of the plxce from the fourth or third 
century B.c. to the fifteenth or sixteenth century A.D., a period of 
about two thousand years, which covers almost the whole dated 
history of Orissa from its very dawn down to the last Hindu 
dynasty. 

It is indeed rare to find anywhere in India such a large number of 
ancient monuments at one place as we have at Bhubaneswar, and 
covering such a long period and so well representing the dynastic 
changes in history. Their distinctive character entitles them to be 
treated in aseparate volume, butso farno such work has been attempt- 
ed, though they have formed the subject matter for a chapter or 
chapters in all important works on Indian art and architecture. The 
present work, however, originated from a need that I felt as the Cura- 
tor of the Orissa Museum. While engaged in collecting sculptures for 
the Museum and examining those acquired by my predecessors, I 
felt increasingly the necessity of finding out some definite and con- 
crete data other than the stylistic indications, with which the age of 
these antiquities could be determined. The extant works on Orissan 
art and architecture having failed to satisfy my need, I started a com- 
parative study of the characteristics of the temples at Bhubaneswar 
and their sculptures, which, when closely examined, werc likely to 
provide me with some new criteria for ascertaining the age of the 
sculptural specimens acquired for the Museum. The study, thus 
started, soon involved me in the larger problems of finding out the 
dates of the monuments, exploring the entire area for new materials 
to cover the gaps in the history of their evolution, and utilizing the 


'R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. II, pp. 338-9, 
2 Ibid. Vol. I, p. 267, 
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results obtained from all sources for a chronometric purpose and for 
the reconstruction of Orissan history. 

My study with regard td the temples relates to their two main 
aspects, viz. their structures and their sculptures and with regard 
to other monuments, only to their chronological and historical 
importance. On the temple architecture of Orissa some important 
works like those by M. M. Ganguly’ and N. K. Bose? have been 
written, which throw considerable light on their characteristics 
and evolution, but the vast wealth of sculptures which they possess, 
has practically remained unstudied. This has provided a justification 
for laying greater emphasis on the sculptures of the temples. How- 
ever, since in all religious buildings art and architecture have been 
inseparably connected, both of them have been studied to furnish 
clues to their age and historical importance. In fact, the results 
obtained from the study of both art and architecture have been 
compared and taken into consideration while arriving at certain 
conclusions. A greater necessity has therefore been felt for a thorough 
examination of the monuments themselves. If this work can claim 
any advantage over others written by my predecessors, it is that it is 
based on an intimate knowledge of the objects, acquired through a 
long association with them. 

Since the art and architecture of a temple are contemporary to 
each other, the date of one has been taken to be the date of the other, 
but my methods of study, particularly with regard to the sculptures, 
have in some ways been different from those employed by my prede- 
cessors in this field of work. The date or age of a sculpture is very 
often determined on the basis of style or epigraphic evidence found 
on it, but in the case of Orissan sculptures, the stylistic peculiarities 
have very often proved tc be illusory and misleading. Let us take 
for instance the Buddhist sculptures discovered from Ratnagiri, 
Udayagiri and Lalitagiri in the Cuttack district, which are ‘‘charac- 
terized by naturalism, perfect equipoise combined with a very high 
standard of idealistic excellence.’ But for the presence of inscrip- 
tions on some of them, ‘‘there are certain characteristics which a 
Coomaraswamy or Ganguly would have styled ‘Gupta’; the expres- 
sion of the face, the modelling of the torso and the schematic arrange- 
ment of the locks of long hair over the shoulders of the Vajrap4ni, 
all indicate the highest stage of plastic art which Orissa attained in 


? Orissa and Her Remains. ® Canons of Orissan Architecture, 
3 R. D. Banerji, op. cit, Vol, II, p. 385, 
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the Medieval period,’ and they ‘‘can be safely assigned to the 
middle of the eighth century or its beginning.’’? The stylistic pecu- 
liarities unaided by any other evidence are thus apt to lead to not 
very sure conclusions. The stylistic considerations very often ignore 
certain important factors such as the local peculiarities, skill and 
capacity of individual sculptors, pecuniary condition of donors, and 
unwarrantably presuppose the same level of culture prevailing in 
different parts of India during a particular age. The conclusions 
reached on stylistic considerations also admit of wide variations and 
sometimes reduce themselves to matters of opinions. One notices a 
vast difference even in the contemporaneous art of the same locality, 
an instance of which, as Dr H. K. Mahatab has pointed out, is to 
be found in the images of the Jagamohana of the Jagannatha temple 
at Puri and the great temple of Konaraka. The former are charac- 
terized by crudity and grossness, but the latter are the superb 
products of an art in its full bloom, although both’ are contemporary 
to each other. The stylistic peculiarities have not been therefore used 
in this work as the sole evidence of age, but have sometimes been 
utilized as a secondary or corroborative evidence. 

The epigraphic records found on the monuments have been uti- 
lized as evidence regarding their approximate age; but such records 
are very rare in the case of the Brahmanical sculptures of Bhuba- 
neswar, which, unlike the Buddhist images, bear no inscriptions 
recording the names of the donors or rulers. The absence of epi- 
graphic records has consequently been taken by Prof. R. D. Banerji 
to be a serious handicap in dating the Brahmanical temples and 
sculptures of Orissa.* It is true that the palaeography of even an un- 
dated inscription goes a long way in giving us an approximate date, 
but while its presence on the archaeological objects is to be taken as 
a positive advantage, its absence should not be taken as a serious 
handicap. A modern archaeologist does not consider epigraphic 
records, so rarely found, as indispensable for a study of the chrono- 
logy or sequence of a class of antiquities, especially of one particular 
zone or locality. By close observation and comparative study which 
lead to the discovery of a number of clues to their age, he attempts to 
establish their sequence which assumes the shape of a chronology, if 
some datum lines representing some known dates are discovered at 

1 R.D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 395. 2 Ibid. p. 393. 


3 Odishdr Itihasa (Oriya), p. 148. 
4R. D. Banerji, up. cit. Vol. TI, p. 395. 
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some stages of their evolution. Such objects as potteries and beads 
which were once considered to be undatable materials, are now being 
widely studied on these lines with excellent results, and there is no 
reason therefore why art and architecture with numerous internal 
evidences of their age, will not yield the same results when studied on 
the same lines. The present work has, therefore, relied more on the 
internal evidences than on anything else and consequently the me- 
thod of study adopted in it has been more objective than subjective. 

The method of study adopted here being objective, no meticulous 
care has been taken to ascertain the accurate names of the icons with 
the help of the iconographic texts or to explain the origins of the 
different forms of the same deity with the help of the mythological 
stories given in the Puranas and other Sanskrit texts. The present 
writer cannot claim the vast erudition with which the standard work 
on Hindu Iconography such as the one by the late T. A. Gopinath 
Rao, has been compiled. This monumental work serves one great 
purpose, viz. it gives us the accurate names of the images, but the 
problem of Indian history and archaeology is one of dates and not of 
names and so there should now be more intensive attempts to place 
them chronologically. Besides, the learned authors of the standard 
works on iconography have themselves observed that the descriptions 
given in Sanskrit iconographic texts about the forms and attributes 
of particular deities do not in many cases tally with their actual 
representations found in different parts of India. Mr T. A. Gopinath 
Reo illustrates a number of images which do not correspond to their 
descriptions given in the Tantra texts, and in this connexion the 
observation of Prof. J. N. Banerji is even more revealing :— 

‘‘As is well known, the correct identification of an icon is 
possible only when we find a text describing the image to be wor- 
shipped, exactly corresponding in all details to the image in question. 
There are many images which do not fit in with any iconogeaphic 
text known so far, and, what is more surprising, many icons found 
in Bengal, with definite names given in inscribed labels do not exact- 
ly conform to their dhydnas given in current Tantra texts. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that either there were other texts not yct discovered 
or the iconoplastic art in Bengal did not always scrupulously follow 
them. The former supposition is, however, more probable.’"! 

So far as the Hindu icons of Bhubaneswar are concerned, no 
Tantra texts have yet been discovered in Orissa, to which they can be 


t History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 430, Dacca University. 
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proved to have completely conformed. The images of the same deity 
are however found to have changed from period to period either due 
to a change of the iconographic texts or of the prevailing popular 
conception about it. So, ifeven some texts are discovered, it is highly 
improbable that they will enable us to explain these changes. The 
dates of such texts remaining uncertain, they are also not likely to 
help us in fixing the dates of the icons. The mythological stories 
about the origins of different deities and their different forms are so 
varied, and the dates of the works which contain them are so un- 
certain, that they cannot help the study of the icons intended for a 
chronometric purpose. While realizing the importance of the study 
of the Tantra texts and Puranas as a source of religious history, it 
has, therefore, been thought best not to depend upon them for any 
inference or conclusion relating to the chronology of the archaeo- 
logical objects. Every emphasis has, therefore, been directed to find 
out their internal evidences of age. 

The present dissertation is, hence, a typological study of the tem- 
ples and sculptures and has yielded some data with which the sup- 
posed long gap in the history of art and architecture of Bhubaneswar 
has been sought to be bridged. Prof. R. D. Banerji has observed: 
‘There is a long gap after the first century B.c. in the history of 
Orissan architecture as in the case of her political history. It is 
extremely difficult to say at present how Ovissan architecture 
developed during the eight centuries which intervened between 
the second group of Jaina caves and the earliest medieval 
temples. Our materials for these cight hundred years are yet 
very scanty with regard to the study of the evolution of art and 
totally non-existent with regard to architecture.’ But the process 
and the data with which he started the study of art and architecture 
of the place seem to have been more responsible for creating this 
immense blank period rather than the absence of materials. There 
was no reason to make the so-called blank periods of both political 
history and the history of art and architecture, coeval with each 
other. Such a coincidence would have hardly been possible, had he 
not allowed archaeology to follow political history. \When numerous 
ruined temples, detached sculptures and mounds were available for 
study, there was hardly any reason to take the well-preserved Para- 
gSuramesvara Temple to be the earliest Brahmanical monument of 
the place. Even the so-called blank period in political history has 


1R.D. Banerji, op. cit. Vol. TT, p. 353. 
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been reduced, to a certain extent, by later discoveries. I have, there- 
fore, started with no preconceived idea that the blank period in the 
political history of Orissa should have any relation with the history 
of its art and architecture. Further explorations have yielded new 
discoveries and the close study of the available materials along with 
the new ones has, to a great extent, succeeded in bridging up the 
immense gap. 

Although this work is primarily intended to serve a chronometric 
purpose for the history of art and architecture of Orissa, particularly 
of Bhubaneswar, the results it seeks to achieve shall have also some 
bearing on the study of Indian art and architecture, particularly of 
the eastern zone. With the progress of Indian archaeology, it is per- 
haps now time to make an analytical study of the characteristics of 
local art and architecture in their important centres in India, so that 
@ synthesis of the characteristics of Indian art and architecture will 
ultimately be evolved. Moreover, there should now be attempts to 
find out some concrete evidences for determining their age, which, 
supplemented with abstract stylistic indications, will yield more defi- 
nite results. Prof. J. N. Banerji, by bringing into play his vast erudi- 
tion and critical faculty, has shown the way in his Development of Hindu 
Iconography as to how concrete facts can be gleaned from the art 
specimens for determining their age and history. But his work deals 
with Indian art as a whole and has so far been confined only to 
the ancient period. The study of local sculptures still remains a neces- 
sity for which the present work makes an attempt in this direction. 
It suffers from various limitations of which no one is more aware than 
the writer himself. 

Since the monuments in and around Bhubaneswar cover practi: 
cally the whole dated history of Orissa from the carliest times to the 
last Hindu dynasty, there will be occasions to refer frequently to the 
political periods in the subsequent chapters. It is therefore necessary 
here to sketch the main outline of the political history, so that the 
chronological positions of the main ruling dynasties of Orissa will 
remain known to the reader. The chronology of Orissan history 
suffers from many limitations and is obscure at many points. Certain 
new facts relating to history and chronology, that will emerge from 
the study of the monuments at Bhubaneswar will be embodied in a 
separate chapter, but here the main outline of Orissan history, 
which is being sketched, is based on the results of the researches 
conducted by a number of scholars at different times. 
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Without entering into a detailed discussion about its ancient geo- 
graphy, itcanat once be said that the present state of Orissa occupies 
the major portion of the country which was known as Kalinga in 
ancient times. This is evident from the existence of the inscriptions of 
Asoka at Dhauli near Bhubaneswar and at Jaugada in the Ganjam 
district, both containing his separate Edicts intended for the officers 
and people of Kalinga. Its dated history legins with the famous 
Kalinga War waged by Aéoka in about 261 s.c.' The Kalinga War 
formed an epoch-making event in his career and in the history of 
Buddhism. Asoka certainly occupied Kalinga and appointed his 
governors and officers for it, but nothing is known whether his succes- 
sors also continued to rule over it in the same manneras he did. The 
next landmark is furnished by the dynasty of Kharavela, described in 
the Hatigumpha inscription as Cheta-varn$a. This famous inscrip- 
tion at Udayagiri, near Bhubaneswar, chronologically records the 
events of the thirteen years of Kharavela’s reign,” and gives us an 
idea that under Kharavela Kalinga expanded into an empire stretch- 
ing both to the north and the south. What happened to this em- 
pire and who succeeded Kharavela in Kalinga, are points which still 
remain to be settled. The date of Kharavela is itself a knotty point 
in Indian history. Some scholars place him in the second century 
B.c., some in the first century B.c. and others drag him down to the 
second quarter of the first century A.D.2 However, Asoka and Khara- 
vela are the only two great known personalities connected with the 
history of ancient Kalinga and the records and monuments which they 
have left, provide spotlights in the otherwise dark period of its ancient 
history. 

Sufficient materials have not yet been discovered to reconstruct a 
continuous history from the end of Kharavela’s reign to the rise of the 
Sailodbhavas. A few materials such as the Kanas Copper-plate Grant 
of Sri Lokavigraha Bhattya Mahasamanta dated in the year 200 of the 
Gupta Era (a.p. 519-520),4 Copper-plate Grant of Prithivi-vigraha 
dated in the Gupta year 250 (a.p. 570),° the Patiakela Grant 


1 V.A. Smith, The Early History of India (4th Edn.), p. 16+. 

2B. M. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, pp. 7 ff. 

3 Ibid. pp. 268 ff. 

4 7.K.H.R.S., Vol. IL, pp. 261 ff Mr S.N. Rajguru, the editor, reads Gupta kale 200 
in the second line of the inscription, but the facsimile reproduced is so very indistinct that 
I am unable to verify it 
we The Manorama (Siromani Press, Berhampur, Ganjam), Vol. I, Part I, pp. 18 ff and 
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of Sivaraja,' the Soro Copper-plates,? Midnapur Plates of Saganka? 
and some archaeological remains at Dengaposi in Keonjhart 
have indeed been discovered, but they do not help us to bridge up 
the whole gap nor do they throw sufficient light to clear all points 
of obscurity. According to the latest tentative chronology, the Sailod- 
bhavas flourished from the second quarter of the sixth century.and 
ended in the second half of the cighth.> The cradle of the Sailodbhava 
power was Kongoda, the modern Ganjam district. During the 
reign of Madhavaraja If, Kongoda came under the suzerainty of 
a foreign power, as is evident from his Ganjam Plate dated in the 
year 300 of the Gupta Era (a.p. 619), in which he refers to his over- 
lord Maharajadhiraja Sasanka, identified with king Sasanka of 
Gauda, the rival of Harsavardhana Siladitya of Thaneswar.® At this 
juncture of the history of the dynasty, Orissa seems to have beena bone 
of contention among the three great powers that dominated India 
in the first half of the seventh century. Sasanka ruled in Orissa at 
least up to A.D. 619, his northern rival Harsavardhana led a 
campaign against Kongoda in about a.p. 643 probably to chastise 
Madhavaraja II cr his successor, and before that date the great 
Chalukya emperor Pulakesin II had already occupied Kalinga 
and Koéala and had probably made incursions into Orissa proper.’ 
The dynasty soon, however, regained its independence, for, the same 
king Madhavaraja II who acknowledged the suzerainty of Sasanka, 
later on issued copper-plate grants without any reference to an over- 
lord and perhaps grabbed a portion of Kalinga.* The last three 
rulers Madhava Varman Srinivasa, his son Madhyamaraja and his 
grandson Dharmaraja scem to have become very powerful, extend- 
ing their kingdom both to the north and the south and performing 
Vedic sacrifices like Asvamedha and Vajapeya.* 

The real cause of the break-up of the Sailodbhava kingdom may be 
traced to the rise of the Bhauma-karasin northern Tosali with their 
capital at Virajé or modern Jajpur in the Cuttack district. The 
earlier rulers of the Bhauma-kara dynasty scem to have ruled in the 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. 1X, pp. 283-8. 

27 Ibid. Vol. XXIII, pp. 197-203. 

3 7.R.S.B., Vol. XI (1945), pp. 1-9. 

4 Modern Review, Vol. LXIIT, 1938, pp. 197 ff. 

5 Proc. of Ind. Hist. Congress, 1949, p. 74. 

6 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 143-6. 

7R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. 1, pp. 129-30. 
8 Proc. of Ind. Hist. Congress, 1949, p. 70. 

9 Ibid. pp. 70-2. 
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north contemporaneously with the Sailodbhavas in the south, but from 
the copper-plate grants of some later members, it becomes evident 
that they extended their kingdom to the region once occupied by 
the Sailodbhavas.' The chronology of the Bhauma-kara rulers still 
presents great difficulty, because the years to be found in their cop 
per-plate grants are not recorded in any specified era and therefore 
there is still a dispute among the scholars as to whether they are to 
be referred to the Harsa era commencing from a.p. 606? or to 
any other. If, however, these years are taken to have been recorded 
in the Harsa era as some scholars have done,3 the chronological 
position of the dynasty will roughly cover the period between the 
first quarter of the 7th century to the first quarter of the 9th. The 
names of all the male members of the Bhauma-karas ended with 
kara and except the first two rulers, all of them alternately bore the 
names of Sivakara, Subhakara and Santikara. Towards its end, a 
calamity seems to have overcome the dynasty, as is apparent from the 
fact that all the last four rulers were females.* The nature of the cala- 
mity is not known, but it is ev:dent that a period of chaos and disunity 
followed when the country became divided into a number of princi- 
palities ruled over by minor dynasties, such as the Bhanjas, Nandas, 
Tungas and Varahas etc. It may be noted that the Tibetan. 
historian Taranatha also records a period of chaos and confusion in 
Orissa about this period.® 

The Somavarhsis, popularly known as the Kesaris, were the 
next dynasty that gave political unity to Orissa. They were primarily 
the kings of Daksina KoSala but held Orissa by conquest. Janamejaya, 
the first joint ruler of both the countries, is credited in the Brahme- 
svara Inscription to have killed the king of Odra (Orissa) witha kunta.’ 
Five other kings who followed him were, in chronological order, 
Yayati I, Bhimaratha, Dharmmaratha, Nahusa, Yayati II and 
UddyotakeSsari. After UddyotakeSari, the dynasty declined in power 
and the last member was ousted by Anantavarman Choda- 
gangadeva, the founder of the Ganga supremacy in Orissa. The 


' Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 137-40. 

2 Of late, Dr R. C. Mazumder has doubted on good grounds whether the so-called 
Harsa cra was ever in use in any part of India, Ind. Hist. Q., Vol. XXVIT, 1151, pp. 
183-190. 

3B. Misra, Orissa Under the Bhauma Kings, pp. 68-79. 

4 Ind. Hist. Q. Vol. XXI, 1945, pp. 215-16. 

5 B. Misra, Dynasties of Medieval Orissa, pp. 34 ff. 

6 Ind. Ant., Vol. 1V, pp. 360-9. 

7 J.R.AS.B. (New Series), Vol. XIII, p. 68. 
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chronology of the Somavarhiis like that of the preceding ruling families 
of Orissa, is not free from difficulty, but the latest tentative chronology 
worked out by Dr D. C. Sircar after a careful study of the epigraphic 
-records, places the main rulers between a.p. 950 to 1065.‘ Although 
the Somavamfsis were primarily the kings of Kosala with their capital 
in that country, the last two members, Yayati If and Uddyota- 
keSari, appear to have transferred their capital to Jajpur in the Cuttack 
district arid made Orissa their home. 

While the Somavarmfi power was declining, Anantavarman Cho- 
daganga attacked Orissa and annexed it to his kingdom. The date 
of his conquest is generally taken to be before a.p. 1118 but epi- 
graphical evidences are now forthcoming to show that the conquest 
was effected even before a.p. 1114.3 Chodaganga was decidedly 
the strongest and most powerful king of his age in south-eastern India 
and he commanded the resources of a vast kingdom stretching from 
the river Godavari to the bank of the river Hooghly. During his 
long reign of 72 years, he laid the foundations of the Ganga king- 
dom which was destined to survive for more than three hundred 
years. The Ganga rule in Orissa can now be placed between a.p. 1114 
to 1435 during which fifteen kings reigned in unbroken succession. 
During their rule, the Muslims were rapidly occupying the whole 
of northern India including the neighbouring province of Bengal and 
the great achievement of the Gangas was that the great kings of the 
dynasty, like Anangabhima III and Narasimha I, not only drove 
away the Muslim invaders of Bengal, but also conquered parts of their 
territories. The position was, however, changed towards the end of the 
dynasty. The last few rulers of the Ganga dynasty became very weak 
and Orissa became the happy hunting ground of the neighbouring 
powers, specially the Muslim kings. It seemed that Orissa, like other 
parts of India both in the north and south, would soon become a 
Muslim kingdom. 

At this juncture of Orissan history, a most powerful man rose 
from the common ranks of the people of Orissa, who not only retrieved 
the fallen fortunes of the Ganga kingdom, but also carved out an 
empire stretching from the South Arcot and Tanjore districts in the 


1 Ind. Hist. Q., December, 1946, p. 307. 

2, R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 249. 

3 The Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. I, No.2, p. | ff. The compound contain- 
ing the date and wrongly read by me as chatu-rdma-kh-endu should now be corrected to 
rturdma-kh-endu, The former reading gave a.v. 1112, but the latter gives a.v. 1114 as the 
date of the inscription. 
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south to the bank of the river Hooghly in the north. The man was 
Kapilendra or KapileSvaradeva who was originally a Ganga officer 
holding the humble title of Mahdpdtra but who, after a successful 
coup d’état, occupied the throne in a.p. 1435.' The rulers of the 
dynasty that he founded became known as the Sirya-Vaméis or 
Gajapatis and it produced two more able rulers, Purusottamadeva 
and Prataparudradeva. But the empire established by Kapilesvara 
was short-lived, for, under Prataparudra who ruled from 1497 to 
1541, it was already on the decline. A_ period of turmoil 
followed his death leading to the establishment of the short-lived 
Bhoi dynasty which however was put to an end by Mukundadeva 
Harichandana in 1559-60. But Mukundadeva could not live long to 
enjoy the newly acquired kingdom, for, he was attacked by Sulaiman 
Kararani of Bengal and was killed by a local traitor in a.p. 1568.7 
The death of Mukundadeva marked the end of the Hindu rule in 
Orissa with which we are concerned here. The Mughals, the Nazims 
of Bengal, the Mahrattas and the British then successively ruled 
Orissa, but she remained a benighted country with but little 
contribution either to the body politic of India or to the general 
Indian culture. 





'R. D, Banerji, Hist, of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 289 Ff, 
* Ibid. p. 345. 


II 
THE SOURCES 


HE sources utilized in the present dissertation may be classi- 
fied as follows :— 
I. Existing monuments. 

II. Stray and detached sculptural and architectural fragments 
of the monuments no longer, in existence, which on close 
analysis appear to furnish important data. 

IiJ. Sanskrit texts in the nature of pilgrims’s guides and the 
Maddala Pa7ji, the chronicle of the Jagannatha temple at 
Puri, that contains historical traditions. 

IV. Epigraphical records. 

I. The existing monuments within the area of greater Bhuban- 
eswar form the main source of our information and will be treated in 
their proper places. 

II. Besides existing monuments, there is a class of materials such 
as detached sculptures or architectural fragments, now found in 
differcnt parts of Bhubaneswar, belonging to the buildings that are 
no longer in existence. These materials of which scanty notice has so 
far been taken, when closely studied, are likely to provide some 
valuable data for the reconstruction of the history of art and archi- 
tecturc of the place. Not unoften on a careful analysis, they are found 
to have belonged to, or to have been associated with, monuments of 
carlicr epochs that represent gaps in continuous chronological and 
stylistic development and as such their importance in bridging up the 
unknown hiatus is immense. 

Although the traditional worss exaggerate the number of temples 
built in Bhubaneswar to be ten millions or ten millions less by one, 
there is little doubt that there was a large number of temples of which 
many have perished in the course of its long history. The ruination 
or disappearance of a temple does not however always lead to the 
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abandonment of the shrine. Evenin the present times, the practice has 
been to maintain the shrines at all costs, by repairing or renovating 
the ruined temples or by building smaller ones in their places and by 
continuing worship even in the dangerously cracked monuments. In 
spite of such attempts of the priesthood to keep the shrines alive, many 
have perished and there are many where worship has been disconti- 
nued due to the circumstances mainly arising out of the encroach- 
ment or acquisition of lands by cultivators and the builders of private 
houses. The usual fate of theruined temples has been that their parts 
have been converted into building materials by the stone-cutters. 
Not unoften their best specimens have been carted away by the anti- 
quity collectors. No record exists of the numerous sculptural speci- 
mens that have been carried away from Bhubaneswar, but the empty 
niches of most of the temples and the signs of deliberate breakage 
in their sculptured portions amply demonstrate the despoliation 
that has been carricd on over a long period. The worst feature of the 
removal of the sculptures has been that they have been taken away 
as commodities without records or with such scanty records as can 
only identify them as hailing from Orissa or at the most from 
Bhubaneswar. Mr R. Chanda discusses and illustrates some images 
in the British Museum,' which he identifies as Orissan on stylistic 
considerations and cites the testimony of Kittoe and Prinsep to show 
how ruthless despoliation was carried on in the early British Period 
by the so-called antiquarians “‘to the direct perversion of the true 
object of rescarch—the preservation of ancient monuments and their 
employment to clucidate the history of the country.”? The hunt for 
antiquities for private collections or to adorn the galleries of museums 
in Europe, was started by European antiquity-collectors in the Early 
British Period and it was followed up by their Indian counterparts in 
later times. These persons in their craze for antiquity have done 
more harm to the monuments and sculptures of Bhubaneswar than 
centurics of neglect could have possibly done to them. Orissa 
having remained a Hindu kingdom till the third-quarter of the 
sixteenth century, her religious buildings mostly escaped the types of 
destruction to which the north-Indian monuments were subjected. 
But for the despoliation of the antiquity collectors, many of the 
images, if not other sculptured parts, would have remained attached 
to their original position at Bhubaneswar, for, due to a religious 


t Medieval Indion Scuiptures in the British Museum, pp. 69 ff. 
2 F.A.S.B., Vol. Vi, 1837, p. 280. 
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sentiment attached to them, it is the practice to preserve sculptures 
of older and ruined temples in the new ones built on the sites of the 
old ones, or to remove them to the nearest shrines. 

To find out earlier sculptural remains, we should, therefore, more 
profitably search in the later temples, religious establishments and 
other parts of Bhubaneswar than in the museums of the neighbouring 
states in India or elsewhere, which cannot provide us with the details 
of the provenanccs of the specimens collected by them. An extensive 
search in this direction revealed a vast number of such sculptures in 
various parts of Bhubaneswar. Here, however, we must take a rapid 
survey of only those specimens which may later on come up for 
discussion because of their special chronological significance. 

A group of three ruined temples known as Laksmanesvara, 
Bharateévara and Satrughne$vara (Figs. 26-28) situated near the 
temple of RameSvara, half-way between the Railway Station 
and the great shrine of Lingaraja, seem to have been the source of 
several detached sculptures to be found in the neighbouring places. 
An embankment built of the temple stones is to be found in the 
nearest field, from which several beautiful sculptural specimens have, 
of late, been removed to the Orissa State Museum. The temple of 
Chintamanisvara situated by the side of the road to Balianta contains 
some early sculptures of which an image of Gane§a is in a good state 
of preservation. A group of images, of which two early images of 
Karttikeya are most noteworthy, are to be found in a laterite 
enclosure in the village of Badagada, that serves as the village shrine. 
The plinth of the RameSvara temple itself is built of the temple stones 
bearing clamp marks in most cases and the earliest type of Chaitya 
arches in some cases. The temple also contains in its porch a good 
specimen of early Ganesa and in the compound several sculptural 
fragments. It is not unlikely that the region round these three ruin- 
ed temples was an early site and many of the early sculptures in and 
around the place might originally have belonged to these three 
ruined temples. The place might have a far greater antiquity, and 
in this connexion reference might be made to a huge bell-capital of 
the Asokan type still lying in the tank, known as Afoka Jhara, behind 
the Ramesvara temple (Fig. 7). 

The temple of Uttaresvara, situated on the northern bank of the 
Bindusarovara tank along with eight other smaller temples, contains 
most interesting early sculptures which have not yet been properly 
studied. The temple has heen rebuilt and treated with modern 
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mortar and plaster and the side-niches have been renewed and 
projected out of the main plan. [ts fagamohana, which is a close copy 
of that of the Vaital temple, contains in the front facade two images. 
of Dudrapalas not in the usual positions of the door jambs, but on the 
walls on each side of the door facing the east (Figs. 30-31). On the 
southern wall of the Vimdna are to be found in the niches two images 
of GaneSa, one standing and the other seated. In the western niche 
is enshrined a unique image of Karttikeya, the only one of its type to 
be found at Bhubaneswar (Fig. 94). In a newly built niche on the 
northern side is to be found an image of Mahisamardini and close 
to it, an image of Kama with Rati and Priti standing by his sides 
(Fig. 32). That these sculptures did not originally belong to this 
temple can be easily ascertained from the colour and size of the 
slabs containing them, which are quite different from their surround- 
ing stones. Apparently they belonged to some other temple of which 
no trace is left. It is difficult to ascertain. their provenance; the 
utterly ruined temple, Bhimesvara, that stands nearby, was in all 
likelihood a plain temple, because its door frame, still existing, shows 
no sculptures. 

Five good specimens of detached sculptures are to be found in the 
small temples standing to the west and northof the Muktesvara temple 
(Figs. 8, 114, 119). Of these, two are Nagas holding foliated vases 
with their hands, two are Natarajas and one is the torso of a Durga. 
The Nagas bear sockets below their arms and clamp marks on 
their pedestals, which indicate that they were part of a structure, 
but the type of temple to which thcy belonged has not come down to 
us. Besides these two, there are two other Nagas of similar type still 
to be traced at Bhubaneswar, but it is not possible to associate them 
with any of the existing temples. 

Of the two Natarajas, the smaller one originally belonged to the 
temple of Muktesvara, for, the three Nataraja sculptures still to be 
found on the three sides of the Sikhara are its close prototypes and the 
fourth, the eastern side, certainly contained the one under discussion. 
The bigger Nataraja image forms a grill which served the double 
purpose of window and decoration in the front wall of a Jagamohana 
which was similar to that of the Parasuramesvara. The provenance 
of this specimen was most likely an carly shrine at the site now occupi- 
ed by the temple of Siddhesvara which stands nearby. Close observa- 
tion will reveal that the SiddheSvara has been built on an earlier 
temple, of which three or four courses of stone sharply distinguished 
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from the rest by reason of different colour and fabric, still exist up to 
a height of two or three feet above the plinth. The sculptured 
portions of the earlier courses have been chiselled off, but one portion 
has inadvertently been allowed to exist (Fig. 9). The traces of an 
octagonal laterite wall which served as the compound of the earlier 
temple still exist and this compound provided the model for the one 
now to be found in the Mukte$vara. 

The great shrine of Lingaraja has also become an asylum of a 
number of detached sculptures. Barring several late medieval 
sculptures which are to be found inside the great temple and some 
smaller ones standing within the compound, a few early sculptural 
remains are also to be traced in various parts of the temple enclosure. 
The most interesting specimens are to be found on the earlier 
architectural fragments of which a miniature temple standing to the 
west of the main shrine, has been built. The back slab of the minia- 
ture contains in low relief a beautiful image of Karttikeya seated ona 
peacock with Brahma and perhaps Visnu standing by his sides (Fig.96). 
Other specimens of early sculptures are the images of Hara-Parvati, 
Sirya, Durga, GaneSa and Lakuli§fa which are to be found within 
the precincts of the compound (Figs. 109, 138). But it is difficult 
to determine the provenance of these early sculptures. The present 
temple of Lingaraja is a monument of the eleventh century, but a 
persistent tradition recorded in the orthodox Sanskrit texts, which 
we shall discuss later on, attests to the existence of a stone temple 
in this shrine in the early part of the seventh century a.p. The 
present temple 1s so stupendous and the remodelling of the shrine 
has been so thorough, that it is difficult to discover archaeological 
evidences about the existence of the earlier temple as is possible in 
the case of the Siddhesvara. 

To the west of the Lingaraja temple and on the road to Khanda- 
giri are to be found the remains of an earlier temple in the south-east 
corner of the enclosure of the Yamefvara temple. They consist of 
parts of an early sikhara temple and are visible from under the 
debris of a laterite building which seemed to have served as 
the kitchen or store-house of the present main temple (Fig. 29). 
Sculptured all over with Chaitya arches and lotus medallions 
as we find in the early temples, the antiquity of these fragmentary 
remains is beyond doubt. A few yards to the west of it, an image 
of Karttikeya has been enshrined in a miniature temple and 
outside the compound in the east an image of Ganefa is to be 
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found in a similar miniature temple built against the compound 
wall. Opposite to the Yamesvara temple is the building of the 
Bharati Matha which also contains a number of early sculptures. 
Fixed to the southern compound wall are to be found four images, 
of which two are of Hara-Parvati and the other two are of Lakulisa 
(Figs. 125, 134). A colossal image of Ganega which, so far as 
dimensions are concerned, is coniparable only to the great GaneSsa 
enshrined in the southern niche of the Lingaraja temple, is found 
in one of the miniature temples situated within the compound. 
Within the precincts, there are also two architectural slabs joined 
together, which contain lotus medallions and the images of Durga 
of the earliest type and a Siva gana. The Bharati Matha itself seems 
to have been built of the materials of an ancient temple, as is evident 
from the two decorated door jambs fixed to its front part. The pro- 
venances of all these sculptures were, in all probability, the shrines 
of MitreSvara and YameSvara situated in the close vicinity of the 
Matha, of which the latter, as we have already seen, still contains the 
remains of an earlier temple. 

Important collections of early sculptures are also to be found in 
the temples of Vaital and Sisiresvara both situated within the same 
compound in the midst of the village. The former contains within 
its Fagamohana two images of Naga holding foliated vasesand one 
image of Mahisamardini and the latter, only a Mahisamardini. Since 
the images of Mahisamardini are found fixed to the northern niches 
of these temples, these detached specimens must have been taken 
from the temples no longer in existence. The Nagas like those in the 
Muktesvara compound, present a problem in as much as they can- 
not be fitted to any part of the Sikhara or to other parts of the temples 
now In existence at Bhubaneswar. They certainly belonged to a type 
of temple of which no specimen has come down to us. The ruined 
Paschimesvara temple, of which only the plinth remains at present 
on the western bank of the Vindusarovara tank, has left some speci- 
mens of sculptures still to be found on the spot (Figs. 103, 110), 
and in the miniature temples on the eastern side of the same tank 
some more specimens are to be found. 

The temple of KapileSvara contains several early sculptures which, 
both from artistic and historical standpoints, are most important. 
One of them is a grill with dancing figures, now fixed to a laterite 
wall built, according to an Oriya inscription there in San 1273 (a.p. 
1866) during the rule of Divyasirmhadeva of Puri. It is of the same 
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type as that of the two stone grills to be found on either side of the 
western door-way of the ParaSuramesvara temple with the difference 
that it contains three but not two panels of figures. It leaves little 
room for doubt that it formed part of a temple of the ParaSuramesvara 
type, which has been taken fo be the earliest temple of the place 
by Prof. R. D. Banerji.! Artistically the grills of the ParaSurames- 
vara temple appeared to be so excellent to Mr Percy Brown that 
he has described them in the following words: “‘But one portion 
stands out as being a product of exceptional merit, namely the two 
stone grills one on each side of the west doorway (Plate LAXAXT, Figs. 
2 & 3). These represent figures of young dancers and musicians 
with trumpet and with shawm, lute and cymbal, so grouped as to 
form perforated stonc windows. In some respects these panels might 
be reproductions in stone of one of Della Rabbia’s glazed terra-cotta 
reliefs, excelling even the work of that famous Florentine in their 
vigour and rhythm, and evidently the creation of one who left this 
brilliant work of art as the sole record of his inimitable gentius.’’? 
Most likely Mr Brown did not notice the grill fixed to the laterite 
wall in the Kapile$vara temple or else he would not have called 
those in the ParaSuramesvara a sole record of inimitable genius, 
for, the figures of the Kapilesvara piece in their vigour, rhythm and 
linear treatment, far excel their parallels at ParaSuramesvara (Figs. 
10, 11). 

The other specimens of early sculptures in the Kapilesvara temple 
are the images of Durga, Sairya and Karttikeya of which the latter two 
have been fixed to the same laterite wall. The shrine of Kapilesvara 
has been extolled in the traditional Sanskrit texts, which indicates 
that an earlier temple probably existed at the site of the present one. 

The above brief survey of the detached sculptures relates only to 
the important specimens selected from among a vast number to be 
met with in the various parts of the place. Besides the temples-and 
religious establishments, tiiey are also found scattered all over the 
paddy-fields in the neighbourhood of Bhubaneswar, particularly in 
the area between the temple sites in the west and the Brahme$vara 
temple and Sisupalagarh in the east. This particular area, which is 
now mostly occupied by cultivated fields, contains several low 
mounds, each of which represents the site of an ancient temple with 
remains of architectural and sculptural pieces. Along the banks 


1 History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 338-9. 
2 Indian Architecture, Buddhist and Hindy (First Edn.), p. 120. 
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of the river Gangua which flows in the close neighbourhood of 
Bhubaneswar, several mounds formed of ancient ruined temples can 
also be located. A surface exploration in these areas conducted by 
the present writer in February and March 1950, resulted in the dis- 
covery of a number of beautiful temple sculptures and a search of the 
ruins in the close neighbourhood of the great temple of Lingaraja 
also revealed a few more specimens, which in all likelihood are earlier 
than the existing temples (Figs. 95, 104). 

The earliest specimens of plastic art were, however, discovered in 
the areas beyond the limits of the present temple town. These speci- 
mens are mostly the Naga and Yaksa images having no connexion 
with the existing Brahmanical monuments and were found from the 
areas between the Brahmegvara temple and Sisup4lagarh in the east 
and the Dhauligiri and Khandagiri in the west (Figs. 2, 4-5). All 
these detached sculptures and architectural pieces coupled with the 
numerous existing monuments with their vast wealth of sculptures, 
present an enormous mass of materials which have to be examined 
before any conclusions relating to the history of the place can be 
reached. Before utilizing them as a source of history, they have also 
to be placed in their proper chronological positions, a task which 
will be attempted in the succeeding chapters. 

III. Some materials for the reconstruction of the history of the 
place, are also supplied by the four Sanskrit works, viz. the Ekdmra 
Purana, Svarnnadri-mahodaya, Ekamra-chandriké and Kapila-samhitd, 
which profess to deal with the origin and history of the notable tem- 
ples at Bhubaneswar and with such other matters as the rituals, 
festivals and the merits that accrue from the worship of the particular 
deities. These works were copied from the old palm-leaf manuscripts 
and were for the first time published by Pandit Ratnakara Garga- 
batu of Bhubaneswar some twenty years ago. The Ekdamra Purana 
and the Kapila-samhita have been noticed by Mr M. M. Ganguly,' 
but he seems to. have missed certain traditions recorded in them, 
which can be utilized as the corroborative evidences for the purposes 
of history. Except some stray traditions giving definite historical 
and geographical names, other long stories given about the history 
of shrines, are, however, of no use to us, for, they attribute the 
origin and the construction of almost all temples to gods and super- 
natural beings. The origins of the shrines of ParaSurameévara, 


! Orissa and Her Remains, pp. 333 and 397 fn. Dr Rajendralal Mitra has also noticed 
all these Sanskrit texts cxcept the Ek@mra-chandnika, Antiquities of Orissa, II, pp. 62-3. 
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Brahmeévara, Yamegvara, Ramefgvara and Kedare$vara, have, for in- 
stance, been attributed respectively to Parafu-Rama, Brahma, Yama, 
Rama and the mount Himavat, who have also been represented as 
the builders of the temples. Thesc storics have obviously been invent- 
ed to push back the origin of the shrines to hoary antiquity and the 
names of the actual builders, who were no doubt human beings, 
have been suppressed. There is thus no chance of extracting historical 
information from these stories except from the incidental references 
embedded in them. 

However, in some respects they furnish us with some definite 
information. They tellus the names of the temples together with their 
respective distances and directions. They also give us an idea about 
the number of the temples that existed at the time they were compiled. 
Some chapters in these works have been intended as _ pilgrim’s 
guides and as such the names of the temples given in them cannot be 
taken to be the concocted ones, although some names might have 
since then becn changed. Besides, they record the details of festivals, 
conventions and rituals from which certain inferences can be made 
about the cultural history of the place. 

These works seem to have been composed at different times, but 
none of them can be taken to be earlier than the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century, because, all of them make a mention of the temple 
of Ananta-Vasudeva which was built in A.p. 1278." The Ekamra 
Purdna, the most comprehensive of all, seems to be the oldest and its 
phraseology has been borrowed by the other works, particularly by 
the Svarnnddri-mahodaya and the Ekamra-chandnikaé. Again the Ekdmra 
Purana has been referred to by the Svarnnddri-mahodaya in its twenty- 
first chapter. The word Mfahdpatra occurs in the concluding portion 
of the fifty-first chapter of the Ekdmra Purdna and so far as is known, 
this word was for the first time used as the designation of the high 
officers towards the end of the Ganga Dynasty? and Kapilesvaradeva, 
the founder of the Sarya-vamsi Dynasty, was a Mahdpatra under the 
last Ganga king. So, the Ekadmra Purdna, the earliest of these works, 
could not have been composed before the fourteenth century. The 
Kapila-samhitd mentions in the seventh chapter the temple of Varaha 
at Jajpur, the erection of which is traditionally attributed to 
Prataparudradceva (A.D. 1497-1541). The internal evidences of these 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XUIT, 1915-16, pp. 150-5. 
2R. D. Banern, History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 284. 
3 [bid. p. 289, 
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works thus show that they were composed during the Sarya-vamfsi 
Period, but they certainly refer to events and contain traditions, 
which are much earlier than the date of their composition. 

The Tirtha-chintamani' by Vachaspati Misra which describes the 
notable sacred places of India, constitutes another Sanskrit work 
containing references to the numerous temples of Bhubaneswar. 
Unlike the authors of the other four works, Vachaspati Misra seems 
to have been an outsider, who acquired the knowledge of the Saiva 
shrines at Bhubaneswar, probably by his visit to the place and by his 
study of the sacred literature connected with it. This is indicated by 
the fact that he docs not show so thorough a knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of the place as the authors of the other four works do. More- 
over his indebtedness to the traditional Orissan texts is proved by 
the fact that he has incorporated two verses from the twenty-eighth 
chapter of the Svarnnddri-mahodaya without any change in the phraseo- 
logy whatsover. The verses in question are: 

Tasmin ksetra-vare punye lingam jad-drisyate dvijah |! 
Pijya-pijya-ficha sarvatra vane rathy-antarepiva II 
Chatus-pathe §masane va yatra kutra cha tisthati | 
.Dritsva tal-lingam-avyagrah Sraddhaya susamahitah.? || 

The occurrence of these two verses in the Tirtha-chintamani also 
shows that its date cannot be earlier than that of the Svarnnddri- 
mahodaya and its author Vachaspati Misra cannet be identical 
with Vachaspati Kavi, the composer of the prasasti of Bhavadeva 
Bhatta and his family, or with Vachaspati Misra, the well-known 
philosophical writer.3 The consideration of the style and language 
uscd in the Tirtha-chintamant also leads to the same conclusion, for, 
its author hasscarcely shown the high standard of poetry or philosophy 
as his namesakes have done. Another evidence which proves the 
lateness of this work is the fact that it refers to the temple of Konar- 
ka built in the reign of the Ganga king Narasimha I (a.p. 1238-1264) 
in the following verse: 

Tatah stry-alayarn gachchet puspa-madaya vag-yatah | 
Pravisya pijayed-bhanum kuryyat-tat-trih pradaksinam¢ II 
The verse proves beyond doubt that the 7irtha-chintamant could not 


t Bibliotheca Indica, a collection of Oricntal Works published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, New Serics, No. 1256. 

2 Ibid. p. 179. 

3 History of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 320, Dacca University. 

4 Tirtha-chintaémani, p. 181. 
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have been composed before the middle of the thirteenth century and 
it also contradicts the theory that the temple of the sun at Konarka 
was never completed or consecrated. 

All these works contain earlier traditions relating to the numerous 
temples ot Bhubaneswar, but the late traditions are to be found in the 
Madala Panji, the temple chronicle of the Jagannatha temple at 
Puri, which has also been utilized in the present work. 

IV. The epigraphical records have formed the fourth source of 
our information. Of these records, some have already been published, 
and some, though not published, have come to the notice of 
scholars, and a few others have recently been discovered by the 
author in course of his explorations at Bhubaneswar. All these 
records will be noticed in their proper places. 





Ii 
DATES OF SOME TEMPLES 


HE large number of existing monuments and detached sculp- 

tures constitute an enormity of the archaeological material 

found at Bhubaneswar, which may he studied with profit for 

a connected history of the art and architecture of the place. For 
historical and archaeological studies, the process with regard to them 
should therefore be one of selection rather than of accumulation. 
Even the selected specimens cannot be utilized as a source of histo- 
rical knowledge, unless they are placed in their proper chronological 
positions. It should not also be taken for granted that the detached 
sculptures are necessarily the earliest specimens of Brahmanical art 
of Bhubaneswar. Such a conclusion will go against the common 
experience which shows even in the present times, that while some 
later temples have fallen into ruin, others far earlier than them stand 
in acomparatively good state of preservation. First of all, we should, 
therefore, determine the dates of some monuments which will serve as 
the datum lines and from which we shall proceed and recede to deter- 
mine the age of other monuments and sculptures of unknown dates. 
Of the numerous existing temples, the dates of the construction 
of the Brahmesvara, the Meghesvara, the Ananta-Vasudeva and 
the Papanasini can be ascertained with a certain amount of exactness. 
By reason of the inscriptions appearing on them, the following tem- 
ples may also be placed chronologically in so far as their age should 
not go beyond the date of the inscriptions themselves. They are the 
Satrughnegvara, the Parasuramesvara, the Vaital, the Sisiresvara 
and the Kedaresvara. Of these, the dates of the Parasuramesvara, 
the Brahmesvara, the Meghesvara and the Ananta-Vasudeva have 
been discussed by scholars on the basis of epigraphic records. They 
will, therefore, be only re-examined. Regarding the dates of theremain- 
ing five monuments there have been discovered epigraphic and other 
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evidences which will be discussed here. The treatment here in this 
connexion will be a chronological one. 


SATRUGHNESVARA AND PARASURAMESVARA 


Prof. R. D. Banerji has drawn the attention of scholars to the 
inscribed labels giving the names of the planets on the door of the 
sanctum of the Parasuramesvara temple and he utilizes them for 
ascertaining its date. He points out that according to the palaeo- 
graphy of the inscriptions on its door, the Parasuramesvara, “the 
oldest temple in Orissa’ cannot be earlier than the eighth century 
A.D. and that there is no temple in Northern, Central or Southern 
Orissa, which can be earlier than the Parasuramesvara in date. Ac- 
cording to him there is thus a gap of at least eight hundred years 
between the latest Jaina caves of the earlier group at Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri and the earliest known temple in Orissa, namely the 
Parasuramesvara.' 

It is worth while to quote Prof. Banerji’s remarks about the palaeo- 
graphy of these inscriptions, which has provided the basis of the date 
given to the Parasuramesvara, a date which has since then been 
accepted and followed by scholars even in the latest works.? Cri- 
ticizing Mr Ganguly, he says ‘“‘Unfortunatcly for Mr Ganguly there 
is a class of evidence which no amount of artistic argument can shake. 
The Navagrahia slab over the antard/a in the ParaSuramesvara temple 
is inscribed with the names of the plancts and in these inscriptions a 
class of palatal Sa has been used which has not becn found anywhere 
in Northern and Southern India before the eighth century a.D. This 
form of palatal Sz is used for the first time in the Pala inscriptions of 
the ninth century A.D. In this form, the hook or arc, which forms the 
proper left limb of the letter, is not joined to the proper right limb, 
which is a straight line. 11 is, therefore, impossible to assign the build- 
ing of the Parasuramesvara to any date before the cighth century and 
that in the later decades of that century.’’3 It appears that Prof. Banerji 
had not taken the impressions of these inscriptions nor examined 
thern closely before he passed his remarks on their palaeography 
which has formed the sole basis of the chronology of all the early 
temples at Bhubaneswar. The facsimiles of the inscrip.ions repro- 
duced by us in the 7.2.A.S.B¢*., will show that the hooks or arcs which 
R. D. Banerii, History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 340. 

Percy Brown, Indian Architecture, Buddhist & Hindu (Ist Edn.) p. 118-19. 


Op. cit. pp. 338-9. 
Vol. XV, No. 2, 1949, p. 110 ff, Plates XII-XV. 
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form the proper left limbs of the two palatal fas in them are certainly 
joined to their proper right limbs which are straight lines. The in- 
accurate statement in this respect seems to have arisen from the fact 
that in the dark corner of the Jagamohana, he took the dental sa of the 
word Sanischhara to be a palatal sa and attributed to it the peculiar- 
ities of a Pala palatal sa. It is, however, a mistake of the scribe. 
There is more than one mistake in these few names, viz. Adyata for 
Aditya, Brihaspati for Brihaspati and Sanigchhara for Sanischara. 
That he did not examine the inscriptions closely is also evident from 
the fact that he calls the slab containing the planets to be a Nava- 
graha slab, although the number of the inscribed names is only eight, 
and in the slab there is no image of Ketu which is also conspicuous 
by its absence in all the early temples of Bhubaneswar, containing 
similar planet slabs.’ 

We shall now try to ascertain the real age of these inscriptions. 
Their reproductions will show that the letters in their totality can 
neither belong to the sixth century nor to the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury. They point to the main development of the Eastern Alphabet 
in the first quarter of the seventh century A.D., of which the copper- 
plate inscription of Madhavaraja II of Kongoda (Ganjam district), 
the vassal of king Sasanka of Karnnasuvarnna, provides us with 
typical specimens.? On a reference to the latest palaeographical 
chart prepared by Mr C. Sivaramamurti, Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Scction of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, it will ap- 
pear that the form of palatal fa on which Prof. R. D. Banerji lays so 
much stress, cannot in any way tally with the same letter of the Pala 
Period, although it can go back to the sixth or even fifth century. 
But the form of ka with a loop forming its proper left limb that we 
find in these inscriptions cannot possibly go back to the first quarter 
of the sixth century when it was formed of two intersecting lines, -of 
which the horizontal one had become curved. The looped form of 
ka is a characteristic of the seventh century a.pD. The letters na, sa 
and ra can in no way belong to the Pala Period, although they can 
go back to the sixth century. Since the letters in their totality closely 
resemble those of the copper-plate inscription of Madhavaraja IT, 
dated in the year 300 of the Gupta Era corresponding to a.p. 619 it will 


1 Mr. R. Chanda, while referring to these inscriptions also speaks of *‘the nine 
Grahas or planets (including the Sun, the Moon and Rahu and Ketu).”’ He like, Prof. 
Bancrji, assigns the inscriptions to the eighth century A.D. These conclusions are no doubt 
based on insufficient observation and examination. Aral. S.1.R. 1923-4, pp. 119-22, 

2 Ep. Ind., Volt. VI, pp. 143-6. 
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be better, if they are assigned to the first or second part of the seventh 
century A.D., which should also be taken to be the date of the Para- 
guramesvara temple. 

The present writer for the first time noticed the inscriptions’ similar 
to those of the Parasuramesvara on the SatrughneSvara which is one 
of the three ruined temples standing in a row, from north to 
south, near the temple of Ramesvara, half-way between the Railway 
Station and the great shrine of Lingaraja. This ruined temple is now 
only a mass of rubble with a few sculptures still adhering to the base- 
ment, but the inscribed eave originally attached to its southern niche 
containing the images of eight planets, provides epigraphical evi- 
dence that enables us to give it #h approximate date. The planet slab 
was half buried in debris and jungle, but recently it has been 
removed to the Orissa State Museum. Of the eight inscribed names, 
only those of Soma, Buddha, Brihaspati and Sukra have been fully 
preserved and the remaining ones have broken off. It would have 
been possible to compare these inscriptions with those of the Para- 
guramesvara temple, had they all survived. Nevertheless, the palaeo- 
graphical indications are that they are earlier than those of the Para- 
gurame$vara. A comparison of the test letter fa will show that in the 
Parasuramesvara inscriptions, the arc or hook which forms the pro- 
per left limb of the letter, has at the bottom a triangular loop which 
developed into a circular one in the later period, but in the Satrugh- 
negvara inscriptions, the same arc or hook has no loop whatsoever. 
In the Parasuramesvara inscriptions, the letters Aa and ta show more 
developed forms than those of the same letters in the Satrughnegvara 
inscriptions. The only letter which shows a common form in both 
the inscriptions, is ka, but this form of ka with a circular loop as its 
left limb may be found to occur, though as a rare instance, even in 
the latter half of the 6th century. We may rcfer in this connexion to 
the copp?r-plate inscription of Prithivi Vigraha discovered from the 
Ganjam district, which is dated in the year 250 of the Gupta Era, 
corresponding to A.D. 569.7 Taking into consideration all these 
palaeographical indications, the temple of Satrughnegvara may better 
be assigned to a date earlier than that of the Parasurameévara, 
possibly the latter half of the sixth century a.p. 

Virious dates have been given by scholars to the group of three 


t 7.R.A.S.B. Vol. XV, 1949, pp. 110 ff. and Plates XVI-XVII. 
2 The Sanskrit Magazine, Manoramnad (Siromani Press, Berhampore, Ganjam), 
Vol. I, Part I, pp. 18 ff. and Plates; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 79 and Plate. 
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temples of which the SatrughneSvara is one. Mr Percy Brown puts 
them at the end of the temples assigned by him to ¢. A.p. 750 to 900 
thus suggesting that they belonged to the ninth century.'. Mr M. M. 
Ganguly takes them to be the temples constructed by Harivarmadeva 
of Bengal belonging to the first quarter of the eleventh century.? 
On consideration of their architectural peculiaritics, Prof. R. D. 
Banerji assigns them to the ninth century. The planet slab forms 
an essential and indispensable ritualistic element of a temple and the 
palaeography of the inscription on this essential element certainly 
constitutes a definite basis for ascertaining the date of a particular 
monument. It appears therefore that the various dates assigned to 
the Satrughnesvara group by different scholars lack confirmation. 
The palaeography of the inscriptions on the planet slabs in the Sat- 
rughneSvara and the Parasuramesvara constitutes important data 
as to the dates of these monuments, which are to be assigned to the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D. respectively. 

There is still another source which supports the dates given to the 
temples of Paragurameévara and SatrughneSvara. It is a tradition 
recorded in the four Sanskrit works of which we have spoken in the 
second chapter. This tradition credits Sasanka with the building of a 
tempie in the shrine now represented by the great temple of Linga- 
raja. As in all Puranas, the tradition has been put in the form of a 
prophecy, but that it contains the germs of historical truth, admits 
of little doubt on close examination. Sasanka has been referred to in 
these works as Chandra or Chandrama and sometimes by his real 
name as Sasanka and in one verse he has been represented as the 
lord of a portion of the earth extending up to Kalinga. The last- 
named reference leaves little room for doubt that Chandra, Chan- 
drama or Sasanka of these texts was no other person than Sasanka, 
the king of Gauda, who was the overlord of Kongoda, as is evidenced 
by the copper-plate grant of Madhavaraja II of the Sailodbhava 
Dynasty.* In view of their importance, we quote below the trans- 
lations of the relevant verses of these texts. The Sanskrit originals 
with their contexts have been published in 7.4.4.8.B.5 

Chapter 13 of the Ekdmra Purdna gives a conversation between 
Siva and Brahma in the Satya Age, in which the latter expresses his 
desire to build a temple for the former, but Siva chooses to remain 
in open ground and says: 


' Indian Architecture (First Edition), p. 119. 3 History of Orissa, Vol. Il, pp. 353-6. 
2 Orissa and Her Remains, pp. 391-2. + Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 143-6. 
3 Vol. XV, 1949, pp. 114-18. 
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“With the coming of the Kali Age, Chandra will go to the earth 
and having become the lord of men (the king) he will worship the 
lingam.” 

‘‘He, who is of good determination, will cause a beautiful, white 
and purifying stone temple to be erected and a great worship 
performed.” 

‘“‘He, who is famous, well-known, and engaged in the daily worship 
of Siva, will establish this Jiigam of Tribhuvanesvara in accordance 
with my command.” 

“QO Brahman, you know me to be this stone /ingam that can 
neither be seen nor touched.”’ 

“Saéanka with his heart attached to Siva, will be infinitely in- 
telligent and will worship with diligence all the dingams that exist 
on the earth.” 

“O VivudheSvara (Brahma), (SaSanka’s) temple (kiréti) will en- 
dure (lit. remain unhurt) in this world. O Pitamaha, it is difficult 
(for you) to do (i.e. to construct a temple for me); (so) your efforts 
are useless.” 

In Chapter 48 of the same work, Siva in course of his conversation 
with the Balakhilyads speaks as follows: 

‘When one quarter of the Kali Age has passed away, Chandrama 
will go to the earth.” 

“My devotee Sasanka, the lord of the earth, with his mind fixed on 
none (except in me), will rule a portion of the earth extending up to 
Kalinga.”’ 

‘According to my command, he will construct a massive and 
beautiful temple, hearing the voice of the gods. O the best of asce- 
tics, you have (now) heard (this all) well.” 

Again in Chapter 50 of the same Ekdmra Purana we find a reference 
to Sasanka. Rama, son of Dagaratha of Ayodhya, desirous of build- 
ing a temple for Siva, wanted to fix up a site in Ekamra. To acquaint 
him with the situation, Vasistha speaks as follows: 

“O king, the past tradition is that Sasanka will cause it to be done.”’ 

‘‘So, O the best of the kings, construct a temple elsewhere.” 

“When the high-souled Vasistha was speaking this, an invisible 
voice descended from the sky (which spoke thus).”’ 

“OQ, Rama, the long-armed Rama, the promoter of the pleasure 
of the gods and the expert in the knowledge of the worship of Siva, 
please hear my best words. Chandrami dropped down from (my) 
crown will not soon go to the earth.” 
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In Chapter 14 of the Svarnnddri Mahodaya, when Brahma expresses 
his desire to build a temple for Siva, the latter directs him to build it at 
the site now represented by the Brahmesvara temple, but reserves his 
own site (the site of Tribhuvanesvara) and speaks as follows:— 

“Tt will not be done by your hand; in the Kali Age Chandra will 
do it.” 

In Chapter 9 of the Ekdmra Chandrika, the same tradition is record- 
ed as follows:— 

‘Do not build the temple here; in the Kali Age Chandra will do 
it.”” 

In Chapter 16 of the Kapila Samhita also, Lord Tribhuvane$vara 
is found to have made the same refusal to Himavat, the king of the 
mountains: 

‘‘Why have you asked for a thing which was not available to the 
gods such as Brahma, Vishnu, Indra, Yama and Varuna? The 
temple (of mine) is impossible to be constructed; in the Kali Age 
Chandra will do it.” 

It will thus be seen that the tradition about Sasanka having built a 
temple in the shrine of TribhuvaneSvara is persistent in all the four 
Sanskrit works that profess to deal with the history of Bhubaneswar 
from an orthodox standpoint. Ifthis tradition has any value, it shows 
that stone temples existed at Bhubaneswar during the age of Sasanka 
to which we have assigned the temple of Parasuramesvara on palaeo- 
graphical grounds. We are not in a position, however, to identify 
the particular temple built by Sasanka in the shrine of Tribhuvane- 
vara. Considering the developed and finished form of the Para-- 
Surame$vara, itis highly likely that it had its predecessors like the 
temple of Satrughnesvara and even others indicating an early and 
initial stage of formation. The evidences furnished by the palaeogra- 
phy of the inscriptions and the testimony of the tradition thus support 
each other and as such the dates assigned to the temples of Satrugh- 
neSvara and ParasurameSvara on the basisof the palaeography of the 
inscriptions on the planet slabs should be taken as conclusive. It is 
not, however, concluded that any of these temples were built by 
Sasanka. All the four works agree in crediting him with the building 
of a temple in the shrine of Tribhuvanesvara or Lingaraja. The 
present temple of Lingaraja and the other temples situated within 
its compound are much later structures and it is not possible to assign 
any of them to the time of Sasanka. It seems that the temple 
built by Sagainka has been replaced by the present great temple of 
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Lingaraja. Replacing old temples by new ones was a regular process 
at Bhubaneswar, of which some examples have been cited in the last 
chapter. We have also shown that several early sculptures are still 
existing within the compound of the Lingaraja temple, some of which 
might have originally belonged to the earlier temple that has been 
replaced by the present one. According to our calculation, the differ- 
ence between the dates of the earlier and present temples of Lingaraja 
will be about four centuries. This period may not appear too short 
a period for such a change in view of the fact that the present temple 
of Jagannatha at Puri built by Ananta-Varman Chodaganga and 
his successor Anangabhima in the twelfth century, replaced the earlier 
one built by Yayati Kesari (Yayati I) in the tenth century a.p. It 
seems that the priests could influence the powerful kings to replace 
the older structures in important shrines by the newer and better 
ones, ever. though the older ones were not completely ruined. 


VAITAL AND SISIRESVARA 

The palaeography of the inscriptions on the Satrughnesvara and 
the ParagurameSvara supplies the clue to the respective dates of the 
temples themselves, as the inscriptions on the planet slabs which are 
necessary parts of the structures, were certainly coeval with their 
construction. A temple as a living monument is, however, apt to 
receive inscriptions in different periods of its existence, and inscrip- 
tions with no reference to its construction may at best serve as 
archaeological guides to the history of the shrine. For an idea about 
the approximate date of such a temple, these inscriptions are also of 
some help in as much as the earliest of them supplies the latest chrono- 
logical limit beyond which the date of its construction cannot go, and 
with such date combined with other evidences it may be possible 
to ascertain approximatcly the date of the creation of a particular 
temple. 

The temple of Vaital bears two inscriptions on its Jagamohana of 
which one engraved on the outer face of the northern wall is in Proto- 
Oriya script, and cannot therefore be earlier than the thirteenth or 
the fourteenth century A.p., but the other incised on the outer face 
of the wall near the right-door jamb in the east, is in the characters 
of a much earlier period. It consists of a single line, recording ‘‘Om 
Sri Chamndra Udah.”’"' I am unable to interpret the meaning of the 
inscription which might have been a name or a mystic formula, but 


1 Arts astaliques, Paris, Tome IV, fascicule 4, i957, p. 292, Fig. 21. 
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what is most important to us, is the fact that palaeographically it can 
be placed in the latter half of the eighth century a.p. The test letter 
palatal fa of the inscription is certainly later than the same letter of 
the Parasuramesvara inscription.' The arc or hook which forms its 
proper left limb, is not joined to its proper right limb, which is a 
straight line. The horizontal line which joins both the limbs in the 
ParaSuramesvara inscriptions, is found here in the form of a spiral. 
This peculiarity of the palatal fa is to be noticed in a slightly earlier 
form in the Image Inscription of Subhakaradeva and the other com- 
mon feature is the medial i in fri which is to be found exactly in the 
same form in both. Subhakaradeva of the Image Inscription has 
been identified by Mr A. Ghosh with Subhakaradeva I of the 
Bhauma-Kara Dynasty? and Mr S. C. De has supported this 
identification by adducing further reasons. The form of the palatal 
ga in the Vaital temple, which is slightly in advance of the form of 
the same letter in the Image Inscription of Subhakaradeva I, may 
place the Vaital inscription about a century later. The existence of 
the temple in the 8th century a.p. thus admits of no doubt. 

It is possible again to associate the Vaital temple with the art 
movement started by the Bhauma-Karas in Orissa. The rule of the 
Bhauma-Karas over the region around Bhubaneswar is proved by 
inscriptions existing in the nearest hills of Dhauli# and Udayagiri.’ 
The Bhauma-Kara rule in Orissa was marked by an unprecedented 
growth of art and architecture. The Puspagiri Vihara which was 
seen and described by Yuan Chwang,° rose to a prosperous and 
magnificent establishment under the patronage of the Bhauma-Karas. 
It is now represented by the ruins to be found in the Udayagiri, the 
Lalitagiri and the Ratnagiri hills of the Cuttack district.? The vast 
ruins to be found in these hills have proved to a veritable mine of 
beautiful Buddhist sculptures® and several specimens taken from 
them have now found place in the Indian Museum,? Calcutta, 


t J.R.A.S.B. Vol. XV. 1949, p. 114, Plates XXII-XV. 
2 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI, pp. 347 F. 
Proceedings of the Ind. Hist. Congress, 1949, pp. 66 ff. 
4 Misra, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, p. 11; Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX pp. 263-4. 
Ibid. p. 10; Ep. dnd., Vol. XIII, p. 167. 
Watters, On Yuan Ch ang's Travels in India, Vol. II, p. 193-4. 
Memoirs ‘of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 44, p. 6. 
The Bengalec Magazine, Prabasf, 1335 (s. a Vol. XVIII, Part I, No. 6, 
pp. 811-18. And also see Hist. of Orissa (R. D. Banerji), Vol. I1, pp. 385 ff; Platcs facing 
pp. 392,393,396,397,404,405,408 and 409. 
9 Memoirs of Archacological Survey of India, No. 44, p. 13 and Plates; and History of 
oo Vol. II, pp. 386-7 and Plates facing pp. 392,393 and 403. 
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Patna Museum! and the Musée Guimet at Paris?. A collection of 
sculptures along with a door frame was also removed from this 
area to Cuttack by Mr John Beams and most of the specimens of 
the collection are now to be found in the modern shrines at Cuttack 
near the Ravenshaw College’and Bania Shahi.3 Some monuments 
of these hiil tracts have now been declared to be protected ones, 
and they no longer serve, as Prof. R. D. Banerji has said, “as a quar- 
ry for railways and the only locality from which the collectors still 
find it possible to cart away the priceless objects of art for their col- 
lections.’’* But no systematic excavation or exploration has yet 
been carried on in this area. The images so far discovered from this 
area all belong to the Buddhist Mahayana pantheon and as Mr 
Ramaprasad Chanda has said, “‘may be safely attributed to the 
reigns of Subhakara and his Buddhist predecessors,” because 
some of these images ‘‘bear inscriptions in letters of the same type 
as those used in the copper-plate grant of Subhakara.”’> The wealth 
of sculptural and architectural remains so far discovered point to the 
magnificence of the establishment and a systematic and scientific 
exploration is expected to yield more. 

Viraja, now represented by the modern town of Jajpur in the 
Cuttack district, was the capital of the Bhauma-Karas® and it also 
formed another centre of art, of which hundreds of specimens are 
still to be found in various parts of the town, used or kept in the 
modern temples or other types of shrines. A colossal image of 
Padmapani which scholars take to be a specimen of the Bhauma 
art, has been kept in ashed in the Sub-Divisional Officer’s compound? 
in Jajpur town. The village Khadipada in the Bhadrakh Sub- 
division, situated about six or seven miles from Jajpur, also contains 
the ruins of the Bhauma Age, and from them six large-sized 
Buddhist images have been removed to the Orissa State Museum. 
Among them there is one of AvalokiteSvara containing an inscription 
of the reign of Subhakaradeva.® Along the river Chitrotpala in the 


' Ind. Hist. Q.,Vol. XVI. p. 841. 

@ The sculptures lent for atime to the Museum of the Bangiya Sahitya Parigad, 
Calcutta, by Mr A. K. Ghosh, have eventually found place in a museum at Paris; Mist. 
of Orissa (Banerji), Vol, II, pp. 386-7 and Plates between pp. 392-7. 

3 Memoirs of Archl. Suroey of India, No. 44, p. 44. For their reproductions, see the 
Journal of Orissa Academy, Vol. III, No. 1, 1940, Plates VI and VII and also Arts asiatiques, 
Paris, Tome IV, fascicule 4, 1957, p. 276, Figs. ] and 2. 

4 History of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 385. 

3 Memoirs of Archi. Survey of india, No. 44, p. 8. 

6 Misra, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, p. 87. 

7 Memoirs of Archt. Survey of India, No. 44, p. 2. 

8 Procs. of Ind. Hist. Cong., 1949, pp. 66 ff and the Plate. 
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Salepur Police Station of the Cuttack district, several Buddhist 
images apparently belonging to the Bhauma Age, are still to be 
found, and in the Dharmasala Police Stations of the same district, 
several collections of Bhauma art are also to be found in the villages 
of Niladeipur and Chahata and in the Gokarnesvara temple on the 
river Brahmani. The Gokarnesvara temple has practically been 
turned into a small museum by the Raja Sahib of Madhupur with 
the images mostly Buddhist, such as Tara, Avalokite$vara, Parnna- 
Savari, Dhyani Buddha and other Tantrik deities. These sculptures 
were evidently taken from the nearest hills containing Buddhist 
ruins, of which one known as Duburi near Niladeipur Sasan, still 
contains the remains of a stupa with railing pillars and coping stones 
scattered all over it. There is every likelihood that similar remains 
can also be found in other hills. The remains of the Bhauma Age 
can also be traced in the hilly tracts of Orissa, such as at Talmul in 
Angul, BaneSvara Nasi in the defunct State of Narasinghpur, at 
Baudh' and at Kupiri? in the Bhadrakh Sub-division of the Balasore 
district. 

These numerous examples so far traced by casual explorations, will 
give us an idea of the immense wealth of art and architecture that was 
produced during the Bhauma Period. That some of the rulers of 
the Bhauma-Kara Dynasty were responsible for the building of the 
mathas, monasteries and temples, is evident from the references in 
their inscriptions.? It will, therefore, be unreasonable to think that 
Bhubaneswar, which was apparently included within the Bhauma 
Kingdom as the inscriptions at Dhauli and Udayagiri testify, did not 
feel the impress of this mighty movement. It is true that no epigra- 
phical record that can definitely connect any of its numerous ancient 
buildings with a Bhauma-Kara ruler, has yet been discovered. There 
are evidences, however, that may connect a few of the buildings still 
existing at Bhubaneswar, with the art movement inaugurated and 
fostered by the Bhauma-Karas in other parts of Orissa. 

The Vaital and Sisire$vara temples at Bhubaneswar present certain 
features and motifs in their decoration which offer significant 


' History of Orissa, Vol. II, Plate between pp. 388 and 389. 

a J.A.S. B. Vol. XL, 1871, pp. 247. Mc John Beams who visited the place in 1871, 
refers to certain Buddhist monuments and images there, but the present writer who 
visited the place in 1951, found nothing of Buddhist origin. All temoles and images still 
to be found there are Bgahmanical. 

3 Dhenkanal Plate of Tribhubana Mahddevi refers to her predecessors as having 
“decorated the earth by constructing in unbroken continuity various maghas, 
monasteries and temples.”’ Misra, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, p. 28. 
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analogies with the sculptures that can definitely be attributed to the 
Bhauma culture epoch. In this connexion a door frame originally 
brought to Cuttack from Lalitagiri by Mr John Beams and now 
preserved in the Patna Museum’, constitutes an eloquent and in- 
structive example. That the door frame belongs to the Bhauma art 
epoch admits of no doubt. Its place of origin, stylistic considerations 
like ornamental features and motifs etc. safely assign it to be a speci- 
men of Bhauma art so prolific in its output as we have already shown. 

The door frame has at the bottom of each jamb the image of a 
Naga holding a foliated vase in both hands. In the Sisireévara temple 
at Bhubaneswar the door frame shows exactly the same motif at the 
bottom. In each the Naga figure has a canopy of serpent hoods over 
the head, plain bracelets, pearl necklaces and waist chains. Even 
the knot of the hair over the head of each is similar (Figs. 14, 24). 
The much constricted space in the door frame of the SisireSvara 
temple might have been responsible for the slightly different stance 
exhibited by the figure, but the motif as a whole represents a coun- 
terpart of the same in the Lalitagiri door-frame. The style and 
execution of the figure in each is also similar. It may be noted that the 
SisireSvara is the only temple at Bhubaneswar, which contains Naga 
figures in the door jambs. In the jambs of both the door frames 
again, two of the ornamental bands are analogous in conception and 
execution. In each they consist respectively of the conventional forms 
of the lotus placed one above the other in a vertical row and the 
ornamented lozenge-shaped designs. The second figure in the Lalita- 
giri door-frame, standing to the proper left of the Naga, is a door- 
keeper, of which a prototype is to be found on the body of the 
SisireSvara, serving as the door-keeper of a Nataraja carved on the 
front facade (Figs. 14, 15). A comparison of these figures leaves no 
room for doubt that they were the products of the same epoch. Both 
stand cross-legged, with their left hands on the staffs placed on the 
ground and have similar types of ornaments. In fact, it seems that 
the manner of standing and other details as exhibited by the door- 
keepers in the Lalitagiri door-frame, were peculiar to other door- 
keepers to be fouad in the Bhauma monuments. It is significant 
hence that the female door-keepers holding fly-whisks that are to 
be found in the Jagamohana of the Sigsiresvara and the sanctum of 
the Vaital bear these striking peculiarities. Like their male counter- 
parts in the Lalitagiri door-frame, they stand cross-legged with their 


1 Memoirs of Archl. Survey of India, No. 44, p. ll, Plate III, 3; Banerji, History of Orissa, 
Vol. II, Plate between pp. 64-5 and Ind. Hist. Q., Vol. XVI, p. 841. 
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left hands holding the fly-whisks and right ones on the hips; and 
what is more noteworthy in them is the fact that they wear a type 
of armlets which are similar to the ones to be found in the door-keepers 
of the Lalitagiri door-frame (Figs. 14, 25). Miniature figures stand- 
ing cross-legged and with their hands respectively on the staffs and 
the hips are also to be found in a sunken panel running round the 
body of the Vaital temple and the arrangement of their hair and the 
pearl necklaces worn by them are also strikingly similar to those of 
the door-keepers in the Lalitagiri door-frame (Figs. 14, 16). 

Above the images of the Nagas and the door-keepers in the Lalita- 
giri door-frame, we find in a vertical row some amorous couples 
standing cross-legged. The same types of amorous couples standing 
almost in the same manner are also to be found in the Vaital tem- 
ple (Figs. 13, 16, 17, 18). On the lintel of the Lalitagiri frame, we 
find two mutuated figures which are most probably of Avalokite$vara, 
each holding a lotus. Similar figures occur below the image of Nata- 
raja carved in the front facade of the SisireSvara, notwithstanding 
the fact that it isa Saiva temple (Figs. 12, 23, 117). The Chaitya arches 
with borders of beads, the Kirtti-mukha, the capitals of the pilasters 
made of foliated vases with lotus bases, which are found on the lintel 
and the jambs of the door frame, have their exact prototype in the 
Vaital and SisireSvara temples (Figs. 12, 13, 16, 49, 50). Another 
decorative motif occurring on the jambs of the LAlitagiri door- 
frame is a pair of pouncing lions, facing opposite to each other and 
with a Kirtit-mukha in between dropping strings of pearls. This motif 
frequently occurs in the Vaital temple with the difference that the 
pouncing lions each have a rider (Figs. 13, 51, 52). The flying 
Vidyddharas carrying garlands that occur in a horizontal row on the 
Lalitagiri lintel, are also the common motifs on the temples of Vaital 
and SisireSvara. Thus, a comparison of the decorative designs on the 
Lalitagiri door-frame and those on the Vaital and Sisiresvara temples 
at Bhubaneswar reveals that there is no important motif in the Lalita- 
giri door-frame that does not occur on these temples. The remarkable 
correlation between the decorative motifs of the Lalitagiri door- 
frame and those of the Vaital and SisireSvara temples, leads us to one 
evident conclusion that the door frame and the temples were the 
products of the artists who had received training in the same school 
and tradition of art. 

There are again other evidences which prove the connexion of these 
two temples with the Bhauma culture tradition. These evidences 
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are furnished by the religious influences which the Bhauma tradition, 
primarily inspired by Buddhism, had cast on the Sakta and Saiva 
temples of Vaital and Sigiresvara. 

Carved in bold relief and partially mutilated are to be found two 
images on the southern wall of the Sisiresvara Jagamohana (Figs. 20, 
21). One of them is a figure of Lakuli seated in preaching pose 
(Dharmma-pravartana-mudra) with a lakuta or club placed on his right 
shoulder and with his six disciples seated on the side panels. The 
pedestal is occupied by a éri-ratna super-imposed with a lotus and 
flanked by a deer and a Naga on each side. If we put a wheel in place 
of the lotus we get a complete Saranatha device (a wheel flanked by 
deer) which is distinctly a Buddhist symbol. A sculptor trained in 
the Buddhist tradition and accustomed to carve a Saranatha device 
on the pedestals of the Buddha images, has, by force of rractice, allow- 
ed himself to carve the same device here and then has tried to camou- 
flage it by putting a lotus in place of a wheel. It is to be noted that 
neither a canonical prescription nor a precedence of occurrence exists 
to allow such adevicc to be carved on the pedestal of a Saivite image. 

The second image is that of Amogha-siddhi whom the Nepalese 
Buddhists consider as the fifth Dhyani Buddha.' It sits in the 
samadhi posture with acanopy of seven serpent hoods over its head and 
holds a vase in the left hand and a japamdla in the right (Tig. 21). That 
in the medieval times a form of the Buddha had been conceived witha 
canopy of seven hoods ove: its head, is proved not only by the image 
under consideration, but also by another image, now preserved in the 
Orissa State Museum, which has also a canopy of seven hoods over 
its head and a Saranatha device (a wheel flanked by two dcer) on the 
pedestal (Fig. 22). The Saranatha device unquestionably proves its 
identty with the Buddha. The Orissa Museum image originally 
belonged to Khadipada? which, as already observed, was one of the 
centres of Bhauma art and from which six Buddhist images ‘have 
been removed to the Orissa State Museum, including one of Avalo- 
kitesvara containing an inscription that refers itself to the reign of the 
Bhauma king Subhakaradeva.s Since the Khadipada image with 
a canopy of seven serpent hoods over the head and a Sadranatha 
symbol on the pedestal, was discovered in association with such Bud- 
dhist images as Dhyani Buddha, Vagisvara and Avalokitesvara, its 


t Bhattacharya, Buddhist Iconography, p. 5, Plate VIII C. 
2 Subsequent enquiries indicate that no definite record exists about the exact prove- 
nance of this image. 


3 Proceedings of the Indian Hist. Congress, 1949, pp. 66 ff. and the Plate. 
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identification with Amogha-siddhi cannot be doubted and con- 
sequently its prototype occurring on the Sisiresvara temple should 
also be taken to be a representative of the same Buddhist divinity. 
An Amogha-Siddhi of the Sisires’vara type with the same attributes 
and even with the same details of representation, also occurs on the 
northern inner wall of the sanctum of the Vaital temple. 

A few more images, distinctly of Buddhist origin, are also to be found 
on the Sigire$vara temple. One such image, now very much mutilated 
was most likely of Jambh4la, the Buddhist counterpart of Kubera. 
The other is an image of Avalokite$vara carved on the northern outer 
wall of the sanctum. It holds in the left hand a lotus with a stalk 
rising from the pedestal in the usual fashion of the Avalokitesvara 
images discovered from Khadipada, and has also the same types of 
ornaments and top-knots of hair (Fig. 19). A comparison of this 
jmage with that from Khadipada bearing the inscription of Subha- 
karadeva,' leaves little doubt that both are the products of the 
same school of art. Even some Brahmanical images have been 
given the appearance of the Buddhist deities. An image apparently 
intended as Brahmanical, carved in a shallow niche below the 
Nataraja figure occupying the front facade, exhibits in the manner 
of its sitting and in the lotus with a stalk to the proper right, 
analogies with the figure of AvalokiteSvara (Figs. 23, 117). Some 
Buddhist influences are also to be noticed in the friezes which occur 
on the cornices of the Jagamohana and which depict various incidents 
of Siva’s life. One sleeping figure in the eastern cornice very much 
resembles the Buddha usually depicted in a Nirvana scene of the 
Buddhist sculptures. 

Buddhist tradition has not failed again to impose some of its archi- 
tectural peculiarities on the Sakta and Saiva tempes of Vaital and 
Sisiresvara. The Vaital Deul is not a sikhara type of temple, although 
its predecessors at Bhubaneswar like the SatrughneSvara and Para- 
SurameSvara were almost the finished products of that type. This 
bold departure from the traditional form must be traced to an 
external force which Mr Percy Brown has attempted to explain in 
the following words: 

“But the Vaital Deul is a very different conception, and derives 
from another and entirely different tradition (Plate LX XII, Fig. b). 
For it is obvious that the tower of its sanctuary is not only allied more 
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to the southern style as exemplified by the Dravidian Gopurams, 
but like those structures, its original ancestor was the Chaitya hall 
of the Buddhists.’ 

Whether the architectural form of the Vaital owes its origin to the 
Dravidian Gopuram, or to the Rathas of Mahavalipuram, or to the 
Buddhist Chaitya hall, is a problem which should be solved with 
reference to the cultural age in which it was erected. We shall 
have occasion to dwell upon its architectural peculiarities at some 
length, but here it is enough to say that, in view of the foregoing dis- 
cussions about the Buddhist influences on the sculptures of the Vaital 
and the adjacent Sisire$vara, and in absence of any evidence of the 
Dravidian influence on any of them, it will be most reasonable to 
conclude that the Vaital Deul owed its form to a Buddhist Chaitya 
hall and that such a Chaitya hall existed in the Puspagiri Vihara, 
the centre of the Bhauma art and architecture. 

Another architectural peculiarity which seems to be an influence 
of the Bhauma school on these temples, is to be noticed in the side- 
niches made in the outer walls which enshrine the side-deities 
(parsva-devatds), such as GaneSa, Karttikeya and Durga in the case 
of a Saiva temple like the SisireSvara. In the earlier temples 
represented by the ParaSuramesvara these side-niches contained 
images carved out of single blocks of stone, which in consequence have 
mostly been removed by antiquity collectors. But in the Sisire¢vara 
and the Vaital and their cognate members, the technique was different 
and these side-deities were carved out of two or three blocks of stone 
lying in the two or three courses of the walls. They were thus made 
part of the walls, so that unless the temples containing them were 
totally ruined, they could not be removed. This technique was 
neither preceded nor followed in any other group of temples at 
Bhubaneswar, but it was certainly peculiar to the Bhauma tradition, 
because all the colossal Buddhist images that have been removed from 
the Puspagiri area, Khadipada and other centres of the Bhauma 
art, or that are still to be found there, have all been built in sections.” 

The influences of the Bhauma tradition on the art and architecture 
of these two temples are thus clear and apparent and these, combined 
with the palaeographical evidence furnished by the short inscription 
on the Vaital, place us on surer grounds to assign them to the 


1 Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu) First Edn., p. 121. 


aR. D. Banerji, op. cit. p. 385. Plates between pp. 396 and 397 and pp. 388 
and 389. . 
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Bhauma epoch. It may be noted that the correlation established 
between the Bhauma tradition and these temples, has been based 
more on the identities of the motifs and their execution. We have 
traced certain predilections of the sculptors and architects employed 
in the other Buddhist centres of the Bhauma culture and have found 
them transplanted at Bhubaneswar. Moreover, the craftsmen em- 
ployed in the construction of the Vaital and Sisiresvararwere imbued 

with the Buddhist tradition and have therefore carved certain sculp- 
tures on the Brahmanical temples, in a manner that reminds one 
of the well-known Buddhist image forms. They have also introduced 
certain Buddhist motifs and symbols in them, which, in spite of certain 
changes, betray their Buddhistic origin. The determination of the 
age of these two temples further enables us to find out their cognate 
members from among the numerous temples of Bhubaneswar, which 
will be attempted in the succeeding chapters. 


BRAHMESVARA 

The Brahmesvara temple had a commemorative inscription 
recording the date of its erection. The history of its discovery and 
subsequent vicissitudes is bound up with two other commemorative 
inscriptions, attached to the temples of MegheSvara and Ananta- 
Vasudeva, both situated at Bhubaneswar. The unscientific search 
for historical materials in the Early British Period, to which we have 
alluded in Chapter II, resulted not only in the displacement of 
these cpigraphs, but also in the loss of one for ever. The inscription 
originally attached to the Brahmesvara cannot now be traced and 
must be taken for lost. A reduced facsimile produced by Mr Prinsep, 
the first editor of the epigraph,’ is the only record now left of this 
document. The inscribed slab originally attached to the temple 
of Ananta-V4sudeva, is now preserved in the hall of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London.? The third inscrip- 
tion, that of the MegheSvara, has been detached from its original 
place and now fixed to the western compound wall of the Ananta- 
Vasudeva along with another similar inscribed slab which contains 
a prafasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva of Bengal.’ 

Of late there has been much discussion about these commemora- 
tive inscriptions, particularly with regard to the real provenance of 
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the prasash of Bhatta Bhavadeva. In two of his articles, one published 
in the Oriya magazine, Sahakdra (Vol. XV, No. 6) and the other in the 
English magazine, Prachi (Vol. III, Part 1), Mr K. N. Mahapatra 
was the first to show that the inscription of Chandrika Devi, now 
preserved in the hall of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, London, was the original inscription of the Ananta- 
Vasudeva temple and that the prafastt of Bhavadeva Bhatta did not 
belong to the same temple, nor to Bhubaneswar or Orissa. Mr P. 
Mukherji accepted this discovery in the following words: 

‘““K. N. Mahapatra has tried to show that Chandrika’s inscription 
was the original inscription of the temple of Ananta-Vasudeva and 
the present inscription in the temple is a spurious one. Mr Maha- 
patra deserves praise for his critical observation.”' In two more 
articles? Mr P. Acharya dealt exhaustively with the circumstances 
connected with the removal of the two commemorative inscriptions 
to Calcutta and their subsequent restoration to Bhubaneswar in 1837. 
He has shown that it was possibly General Stuart who was responsible 
for the removal of two epigraphs from Bhubaneswar to the Museum 
of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, and that duc to the insistence of the 
priests for their restoration, three inscribed slabs were sent back to 
this place by the Society at the request of Major M. Kittoe in 1837. 
The despatch of three inscribed slabs for restoration in place of two 
which was the original number of the inscriptions taken from 
Bhubaneswar, leaves enough margin for creating a doubt about the 
provenance of Bhatta Bhavadeva’s inscription now fixed to the 
compound wall of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple. Mr Acharya has 
further shown with reference to its internal evidence that Bhatta 
Bhavadeva’s inscription could not have belonged to the temple of 
Ananta-Vasudeva and that it possibly belonged to a temple in 
Bengal. These conclusions have been accepted by scholars,’ and 
there is now hardly any necessity for dilating upon the details of the 
unfortunate miscarriage of this epigraph to Bhubaneswar and the 
subsequent misapprehensions that it created, leading to the wrong 
dating of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple by all early writers. 

About the disappearance of the Brahmesvara inscription not much 
is known except that it was seen and noticed by Dr Rajendralal Mitra 
in his Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. IY (pp. 87-90). He did not notice 

1 History of Medieval Vaishnavism in Orissa, p. 32. 

2 Proc. of Ind. Hist. Congress, 1939, pp. 287-318 and 7. R. A. S. B. Vol. XIII, No. 


2, pp. 63-73. 
3 History of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 202, fn. 3, Dacca University. 
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the Meghesvara inscription which, however, was found in 1895 
by MrN.N. Basu' in the same position that it occupies now in the 
western compound wall of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple. It is thus 
apparent that the BrahmeSvara inscription was lost some time during 
the interval of the visits paid to Bhubaneswar by these two scholars. 

The internal evidence contained in these inscriptions enables us 
to correctly identify the temples to which they originally belonged. 
The facsimile of the slab which is now lost, contains in verses 12 
and 13 a reference to the temple of the god BrahmeSvara, built by 
Kolavati, mother of Uddyota KeSari, along with four Charu-fala 
temples at a place known as Siddha-tirtha in Ekamra? or Bhuban- 
eswar. This description of the temple as given in the above verses 
leaves no doubt about its identification with the Brahmesvara situat- 
ed about a mile to the east of the Lingaraja temple, in an enclosure 
and with four smaller temples on its sides. The inscription which is 
fixed to the western compound wall of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple 
along with that of Bhatta Bhavadeva, refers itself to the temple of 
MegheéSvara in verses 22, 26 and 28 and states that a tank was also 
excavated by its side by the builder SvapneSvaradeva.3 This leads 
us to a temple of the same name situated with a tank by its side, 
about a quarter mile to the east of the Brahmesvara temple. The 
epigraph preserved in the hall of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, London, clearly states in verses 10-15 and 21-22 
that Chandrikadevi, daughter of Anangabhimadeva, built a temple 
for Sri Krisna and his elder brother Vala or Vala-vasa on the bank 
of Vindusarovara,‘ and this is evidently the temple of Ananta-V4su- 
deva now on the eastern side of the same tank. 

Of these three epigraphs, henceforth referred to as the BrahmeSvara, 
MegheSvara and Ananta-V4sudeva inscriptions, the last is accurately 
dated in the Saka year 1200 (a.p. 1278),5 and the second, the 
Megheévara inscription, gives us a date which offers little possibility 
for a big margin of error. The Brahmesvara inscription recorded the 
18th year of the reign of Uddyota KeSari, but since the chronology of 
the Somavarmféi dynasty to which Uddyota KeSari belonged, is still 
unsettled, the exact date of the erection of the BrahmeSvara temple 
by Kolavati, mother of Uddyota Kesari, is difficult to ascertain. The 


1 9. A. S. B. 1897, pp. 11-23. 

29.R. AS. B. Vol. XU, No. 2, p. 70. 

3 7. A.S. B. Vol. VI, 1837, pp. 278 and Ibid. 1897, pp. 11-23. 
4 Ep. Ind., Vol. VILL, pp. 150-5. 

5 Ibid. 
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epigraph itself had not been properly read by Pandit Kamalakanta 
Vidyalankar who helped Mr Prinsep in deciphering it and restoring 
the letters damaged or broken off. He even misread the names of two 
kings as Dirgharava and Ap§avara,' which were for the first time 
corrected to Bhimaratha and Dharmmaratha by Pandit Binayak 
Misra in his article on the Narasingpur Copper-plate Grant of Uddyota 
Kefari.° The inscription has been re-edited and commented upon 
by Mr P. Acharya and the amended text with editorial notes from 
Dr D. C. Sircar may be taken as the fairly correct reading of the 
original. But a serious mistake has been discovered by Dr D. C. 
Sircar in the genealogical table of the Somavamfi kings, worked out 
by Pandit Misra and also adopted by Mr Acharya. Dr Sircar has 
shown that verse 6 of the Narasingpur Copper-plate Grant of Ud- 
dyota KeSari as interpreted by Pandit Misra, is wrong and has led to 
some unwarranted assumptions.* The correct interpretation of the 
verse in question as given by Dr Sircar will be acceptable to all stu- 
dents of Sanskrit and we therefore accept the genealogy constructed 
by him on the basis of this correction.> 

But the dates assigned by him to the different rulers of the dynasty 
will continue to be problematic, so long the Somavamfi chronology 


_ A. S. B. Vol. VII, 1838, pp. 557-62. 

.B.O.R.S. Vol. XVII, 1929, pp. 1-24. 

.R.A.S.B. Vol. XID; No. 2, pp. 68-71. 

Ind. Hist. Q., Vol. XXII, 1946, pp. 300-7. 

Ibid. The following chronological and genealogical. table of the Somavama 
kings has been constructed by Dr. D. C. Sircar: 

1. Janamcjaya Mahadbhavagupta, I (¢. a.p. 950). 
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we |W WD 





é 
. Yayati Mahasivagupta, I. (¢. a.pv. 975) Vichitravira. 


a) 


3. Bhimaratha sie ict si II (¢. a.p. 1000). Abhimanyu I. 


| 
4. Dharmaratha Mahagivagupta IT (¢. a.p. 1045) 
5. Nahusa (Indraratha?) Mahabhavagupta, IIT 


(¢. A.D. 1020). 
6. Chandihara Yayati Mah&fivagupta ITI (¢. a.p. 1040) 


| 
7. Uddyota KeSari Mahabhavagupta IV 


(c. A.D. 1065). 
Abhimanyu II of 
KarnakeSari of Utkala (¢. a.p. 1090) Kofala (c. A.p. 1085) 
Viravarakegari (c. a.p. 1100). Some$vara of Pafschima- 


Ranakefari (¢. a.p. 1107-9) lank4 (¢. a.p. 1114) 
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is not based on some undisputed evidence. The copper-plate 
inscriptions of the Somavarhsikings bear only regnal years. This makes 
us entirely dependent on the palaeography of their inscriptions and 
on a certain synchronism which again cannot be said to be of an 
undisputed character. Two earlier eminent epigraphists, Dr Fleet! 
and Dr Kielhorn? placed the earlier inscriptions of the dynasty in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries on palaeographical considerations, 
but Dr D. C. Sircar on a closer examination has found it possible 
to assign them to the tenth century a.p.3 Dr S. K. Aiyangar* and 
Mr P. Acharya’ have attempted to identify Adinagara mentioned in 
the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Chola with the Yayatinagara 
of the Somavamfi inscriptions. The identification hardly requires 
any discussion, because in four of the inscriptions referring to the 
exploits of the Chola king Rajendra I, the name has distinctly been 
given as Yayatinagara® and the variants, found in other inscriptions 
should, therefore, be attributed to the carelessness of the scribes. 
The real difficulty lies in the identification of the king of the ancient 
race of the moon who 1s said to have been defeated by Rajendra Chola 
in a fight at Yayatinagara. Since the name of the king of the ancient 
race of the moon was first read by Dr Hultzsch as Dhiratara,’? Mr 
Acharya has tried to identify him with Dharmaratha of the Soma- 
varngi dynasty.® But the identification would appear untenable in 
view of the fact that Dr Hultszch subsequently changed his own 
reading into Indiradan.? Of the inscriptions describing the exploits 
of Rajendra Chola, one at least mentions the name of the king of 
the ancient race of the moon defeated by him as Indraratha, and 
others refer to it in a form that can easily be restored as Indraratha. 
We give on the next page the different readings of the name of Yaya- 
tinagara and the king of the lunar race as they occur in all the 
inscriptions. It appears that Indirarada or Indirarata, the form 
frequently found, was a Tamilan corruption of Indraratha. 
Although the names of Yayatinagara and Indraratha can thus be 
obtained from the Chola inscriptions, it is really difficult to identify 


t Ep. Ind., Vol. IU, p. 347 ff. 

a Ibid. Vol. IV, pp. 258 ff. 

3 Ind, Hist. Vol. XX, March, 1944, p. 81. 

4 Sir Asulosh ukherji "s Silver Jubilee Vols., Orientalia, Part 1, pp. 541-87. 
5 Journal o Ind. Hist., Vol. XX, Part I, pp. 1-12. 

6 Sce p. 

7 §.1.1. Vol. I, p. 99. 

8 Journal of Ind. Hist., Vol. XX, Part I, 1941, p. 12. 

9S. 0.0. Vol. U1, p. 108. 
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Indraratha with any known king of the Somavamsi dynasty. At 
best we can hazard a guess, as Dr D. C. Sircar has done,' that 
Indraratha was probably another name of Nahusa, the fifth 
king of the dynasty, because the names of his two immediate pre- 
decessors, Bhimaratha and Dharmaratha, also ended with ratha. If 
this identification is accepted, we may take the ycar a.p. 1022 or 
1023 as the end of the reign of Nahusa-Indraratha, because 
Rajendra Chola’s invasion has bcen assigned to a period from a.p. 
1022 to 1024 and because it is stated in the Tirumalai inscription 
that he “captured Indraratha of the ancient race of the moon to- 
gether with (his) family in a fight which took place (at) Adinagara, 
(acity) whose great fame knewno decline.”? Since there isno mention 
of the release of the captured king Indraratha, it appears that his 
reign ended with this invasion. That a calamity overcame the family 
after Dharmaratha is also indicated by the BrahmeSvara inscription, 
which significantly enough, does not refer to Nahusa. Verse 6 of the 
inscription states that on the death of the Rajamalla (the best of the 
kings, i.e. Dharmaratha) without issue there was a time when the 
kingdom was being laid waste by various warriors and the valiant 

These readings have very kindly been supplied to me by Dr. D. C. Sircar, 


Superintendent for Epigraphy, Department of Archaeology, Government of 
India. 


No. Find spot of inscription and its Reference Name of the Name of his 
date king of the Lunar Capital 
Race 
1. Tiruvalangadu: S10. 11, p. 400, Indraratha Not mentioned 
text, 11, 229-31 
2. Tirumalai: Year 12 E.1., 1X, p. 232, Iradara Adinagara 
text, 1.8 
3. -do- S11., 1. No. 68, Iradarada -do- 
text, 11.15-16 
4. Tirumalavadi: Year 14 Ibid. V. No. 65], Indirarata Yaydtinagara 
text, 11.22-24 
5. Tirukkalukunram: Ibid. No. 464, Indirarada AyAlinagara 
text, 11. 12-13 
6. Tirumalavadi: Year 16 Ibid. No. 635, Indira(ra)ta YayAtinagara 
text, 1. 16 
7. -do- Ibid. No. 636, Indirarada -do- 
text, Ll. 14-15 
8. Tiruppurambiyam: Ibid. VI, No. 30, Indiratilada Ay&tinagara 
Year 16 text, 11.29-30 
9. Tirumalavidi: Year 17 Ibid. V. No. 637 Indirada Yay4tinagara 
text, 11.10-11 
10. KOlampandal: Year 22 Ibid. VII, No. 1047,  Indirarada damaged 
text, 11.2-3 
11. TirunageSvaram: Year 30 Ibid. VI, No. 33 Indiradda Yadinagara 
text, 11.28-30 
12. TiruvorriyGr: Year 3] Ibid. V. No. 1354, Indirarada Yatinagara 
text, 1.15 


1 Ind. Hist. Q., 1946, p. 303, 2 Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, The Cholas, pp. 248-9. 
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hero (i.c. Chandihara-Yayati) was living abroad.‘ It appears that 
the prasastikara intended to pass over this period of distress with only 
a casual reference end thought fit not to mention the name of the 
monarch who fell a victim to outside aggression. It is also not 
impossible that Chandihara-Yayati, who ultimately revived the 
fortunes of the family, was obliged to leave the kingdom due to 
these reverses. 

If we take the year 1023 as the end of the reign of Nahusa-In- 
draratha, we may put the endof the next reign, that of Chandihara- 
Yayati II, about a.p. 1043. Chandihara-Yayati was a younger cousin 
of Nahusa and Nahusa was a brother of Dharmaratha.? It is reason- 
able, therefore, to think that the intervening period of anarchy 
that followed the death of Nahusa-Indraratha and the total length 
of the reign of Chandihara-Yayati did not cover more than twenty 
years. While accepting the genealogy as given by Dr D. €. Sircar, 
we therefore make slight changes in the dates assigned to Uddyota 
KeSari. His reign in all probability began about a.p. 1043 and so 
the date of the BrahmeSvara temple which was constructed in the 
eighteenth year of his reign as mentioned in the BrahmeSvara in- 
scription, will be about a.p. 1061. We shall try to discover later on 
another clue to the chronology of the Somavarnii kings, better known 
as the KeSari kings in the legend and traditions of Orissa, and shall 
show that the dates assigned to them by Dr D. C. Sircar are 
substantially correct. 


KEDARESVARA 

The KedareSvara temple has two inscriptions engraved side by side 
on the right entrance wall of its Jagamohana. Of the two, one has 
been very much damaged and it is almost impossible now to decipher 
the whole text, but the second is in a tolerably good state of preserva- 
tion. Both the inscriptions however give the same date and mention 
the names of Ananta-Varman Chodagangadeva and Raja Pramadi- 
deva. Pandit Binayak Misra refers to them in his Odisar Ithdsa and 
Mr N. K. Bose makes a mention of the date of the Kedaresvara 
temple on the basis of the information supplied to him by the same 
Pandit.2. The better preserved inscription with a facsimile has now 
been published.‘ 

! The English translation of the verse as given by Mr P. Acharya does not appear to 
be correct. 7.4.4.S.B. Vol. XIII, No. 2, pp. 69 ff. 


2 Ind. Hist. Q., 1946, p. 301. 3 Proc. of the 36th 1.S.C. Part IT, Presidential Address. 
4 The Orissa Hist. R.J., Vol. I, No. 2, p. 1 ff. 
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The inscription opens with “Om Sakasya gatavarsanam dasanamn 
$atandm chatu(sa)shtht samvatam’? and then it discloses that Raja 
Pramadideva, younger brother (sénuja) of Sri Ananta-Varman Cho- 
dagangadeva, gave a perpetual lamp before the god KedireSvara 
and granted a village (the name illegible) in the Paida visaya for its 
maintenance. The inscription is therefore dated in the Saka year 
1064 (a.p..1142) when the temple must have existed and acquired 
fame as animportant shrine. There are however certain architectural 
and sculptural developments to be noticed in the body of the temple, 
which prevent us from making it a cognate member of the Brah- 
mefvara temple built in ¢. a.p. 1061. In all probability it was built 
in the declining period of the Somavamféi dynasty or in the early part 
of the Ganga rule in Orissa, and so the date of its construction should 
be placed in the last half of the eleventh century or the first half of 


the twelfth. 


MEGHESVARA 

As has been stated above, the temple of MegheSvara had a comme- 
morative imscription originally attached to it, which is now fixed to 
the western compound wall of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple. The 
epigraph discloses that the temple of MegheSvara was built by 
SvapneSvaradeva, son of Ahirana and grandson of Miiladeva.‘ 
SvapneSvaradeva was the commander-in-chief of the Ganga army 
and he seems to have served in that capacity under two Ganga kings, 
Rajarajadeva IT and Anangabhimadeva II. It is stated in the epi- 
graph that Suramé, the sister of Svapnegvaradeva, was married to 
Rajaraja II, the son and successor of Chodagangadeva. Rajaraja 
II is known to have ruled from a.p. 1170 to 1190,?_ but since Svapnes- 
vara also served under Anangabhima II (a.p. 1190-1198), the 
successor of Rajaraja II, there is also the possibility of his having built 
the temple in the reign of Anangabhima. The date of the erection of 
the Megheévara temple cannot be accurately fixed, but it can safely 
be assigned to the closing years of the twelfth century. 


ANANTA-VASUDEVA 
As stated above, the original commemorative inscription of the 
Ananta-Vasudeva temple is now preserved in the hall of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London. It was first 


t Ep. Ind., Vol. 1V, pp. 198-203. 
2 R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 254-5. 
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edited by Mr Barnett in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIII, pp. 150-5. 
It is stated in the epigraph that a temple was built for Sri Krisna 
and Vala-vasa (Valarama) on the bank of Vindusarovara by Chan- 
drikadevi, daughter of Anangabhimadeva III, in the Saka year 
1200. The date of the completion of the temple has been given in verse 
13 as ‘‘vyoma—viyat—phanindra—rasanad—chandra—”’ (vyoma=0, oiyat 
=, phanidra—rasandé=2 and chandra=1. Reversing the digits we 
get 1200). The epigraph further discloses that Anangabhima married 
his daughter Chandrika to Paramardideva, the ornament of the 
Haihaya family, but Paramardi, after having successfully fought 
with the enemies of Narasimhadeva I, ultimately went to heaven. 
It seems that the husband of Chandrika fell fighting on the battle- 
field and after his death the widowed lady built the temple of Ananta- 
Vasudeva for Achyuta for whom she is represented to have deve- 
loped a devotion from her childhood. 


PAPANASINI 

The temple of Papanasini situated in the close vicinity of the Linga- 
raja temple, contains an inscription which was for the first time 
noticed by the present writer.’ It is engraved on the base of a panel 
of sculptures showing an elephant procession (Fig. 82) carved in a 
niche in the southern side of the porch of the PapanaSini compound. 
The inscription, which consists of only two lines and is mutilated at 
some points, is in proto-Oriya characters very similar to those used 
in the copper-plate grant of Purusottamadeva (a.p. 1470-97).* The 
first line records the name of Sri KapileSvaradeva and the second, 
his 17 anka and a name which is lost, and the words ranasira-maha- 
senapatt towards the end of the epigraph. The inscription served as 
the label of the panel showing the elephant procession, of which the 
man sitting on the largest elephant heading the remaining two, has 
two parasols, one held over his head by a man sitting behind him and 
the other held up by a footman walking ahead. The parasols indicate 
the high rank of the person, seated on the elephant, who was, in all 
likelihood, the commander-in-chief of the army of KapileSvaradeva, 
referred to in the inscription as ranafira-mahasenapatt. At any rate, 
since Kapilesvara ascended the throne in 1435,3 his 17 anka record- 
ed in the second line of the epigraph, when calculated according 


' The Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 1 ffand the Plate. 
2 Ind. Ant. Vol. I, pp. 355 ff and the Plate. 
3 R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 289. 
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to the mode of counting the regnal years adopted by the Gajapatis 
of Orissa, gives the year A.D. 1449, which should be taken to be the 
date of the Papanasini temple. Secular figures are rare on the religi- 
ous structures and only kings, queens and the builders of the temples 
had the privilege of being featured on them. So, it seems most likely 
that the temple of Papanasini was built by the commander-in-chief 
of the Gajapati KapileSvaradeva. Kapilesvara’s connexion with 
Bhubaneswar is further proved by another inscription edited by 
Mr M. M. Chakravarti,' originally attached to the outer door of 
the Fagamohana of the Lingaraja temple, and now preserved in the 
Bhubaneswar office of the Department of Archaeology, Government 
of India. In this inscription Kapilesvara commands all the sub- 
ordinate rulers of his empire to remain faithful to the paramount 
sovereign and threatens them with dire consequences if they act 
contrary to his desire. 

From the discussions of the dates of nine temples given above, it 
will appear that the period between the carliest and latest dated 
temples, is about nine hundred years, during which many other 
temples besides the dated ones were built at Bhubaneswar. Before 
attempting to ascertain the chronological positions of the undated 
temples and detached sculptures, some of which may even be earlier 
than the earliest dated temple, it is necessary to be acquainted with 
the architectural and sculptural peculiarities of the dated ones, so 
that with the known characteristics of the dated monuments, we 
may be in a position to determine the age of the undated ones. 





1 7.A.S.B. Vol. LXI, 1893, Part I, p. 92-100, 
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are no longer in existence and to which some of the detached 

sculptures must have belonged. Certain architectural parts, now 
detached, indicate that they originally belonged to buildings that 
have not come down to us. These buildings might have represented 
the earlier tentative efforts which finally led to the growth of the 
Sikhara temple. We have already spoken of the two Naga images 
with elongated sockets and clamp-marks and of these, other proto- 
types can also be traced at Bhubaneswar (Fig. 8), but these Naga 
figures cannot be assigned to any part of the existing types of temples 
and evidently they belonged to a type of structure of which no ex- 
ample has come down to us. 

However, the sikhara type ultimately became the dominant form 
of temple architecture at Bhubaneswar and the earliest temples, now 
extant, represent the mature products of that type. But the Orissan 
temple architecture by reason of its own distinct individualities and 
a long history of evolution, soon came to acquire for itself a distinct 
nomenclature, viz. the Kalinga. Prof. R. D. Banerji has drawn our 
attention to an inscription of the pre-Muslim period in the temple of 
Amrite$vara at Holal in the Bellary district, in which mention has 
been made of four classes of temples, Nagara, Kalinga, Dravida and 
Vesara.' Prof. Banerji’s view has further been supported by another 
scholar, Mr D. P. Ghosh, who has shown that certain well-marked 
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peculiarities distinguish the Orissan group of temples from the sikhara 
temples of Northern India, Central Provinces, Rajputana, Guzerat 
and Kangra. 

But the Kalinga type should be taken to be a sub-class of the Naga- 
ra style rather than a class by itself, inasmuch as both Kalinga and 
Nagara temples possess curvilinear spires and square plans with 
projected angles. In Orissa the cube of the sanctum, originally divid- 
ed into three vertical sections as in the temples of Wagara style, gra- 
dually became divided into five and this, together with the provision 
of the anga-Sikharas on the anurahd pagas, constitutes the distinct 
characteristics of its temple type. Orissa supplies us with one of the 
most forceful architectural movements in Northern India, the best 
representative being the mighty Lingaraja at Bhubaneswar. Another 
equally brilliant movement is furnished by the temples in Central 
India, culminating in the majestic Kandarya Mahadeo temple at 
Khajuraho. Each of these movements represents a regional mani- 
festation of the Nagara temple style, and has certain common features 
being derived from the same archetype. On account of the emer- 
gence of local characteristics, the two are separated from each other 
and the comparison of the two as the best of the regional manifest- 
ations of the Nagara style may be found interesting. 

The Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar and the Kandarya temple 
at Khajuraho in Bundelkhand! represent respectively the most finish- 
ed products of the Kalinga and Central Indian types of the Nagara 
style and were almost contemporary. The Khajuraho temple stands 
on a higher platform and is supported by a higher basement. The 
pillared side chapels and massive round piers embedded in the wall, 
provide additional features and stability to the temple structure. The 
orderly repetitions of the miniature sikhara become an element of 
decoration, besides being additional supports to the main and central 
Sikhara. The total effect of all these architectural devices has been to 
strengthen the central structure and make it a compact and organic 
whole with the side ones though the unbroken continuity of the sikhara 
has been dissolved by the separate volumes given to the miniature 
Sikharas. The Lingaraja temple, on the other hand, has not 
these strengthening factors, but what has apparently been a loss, has 
added to its grace and dignity. Without a plinth or platform the 
temple abruptly rises from the ground level and goes up in almost 
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vertical sweep with the rows of miniature sikharas forming part of the 
wall surface but not dominating it. Stability has been secured by 
the intrinsic strength and unbroken contour of the tower itself and 
not with the help of the side structures. 

The earliest dated temple, the Satrughnegvara (c. A.D. 575), is 
now only a mass of rubble, but since it is not far removed in date 
from the well-preserved Parasuramesvara, both appear to have pos- 
sessed close architectural affinities. What is lost in one can therefore 
be made out from the other. The Satrughnesvara certainly possessed 
a Sikhara or curvilinear tower, which is now indicated by the core 
formed of rubble, standing almost to the same height as that of the 
Parasurameévara (Fig. 26). The vimana or the perpendicular parallelo- 
piped cube which supported the curvilinear tower, is now almost 
buried in debris. The existence of a Jagamohana or porch facing the 
west isattested by the remains of its rectangular plinth. The Satrugh- 
neSvara thus possessed all the main elements of a full-fledged Sikhara 
temple, viz. a Vimdna, a Sikhara and a Fagamohana. 

Its constructional peculiarities are also the same as those of the 
Parasuramesvara. The corbelled arch above the door-way, is now 
revealed as a chasm. This architectural device was meant to 
create a vacuum over the horizontal beams forming the roof of the 
door-way which otherwise had no strong support from below. 
Mr N. K. Bose thinks that the cor belled arch was meant to reduce 
weight on the lintel,’ but since in all examples it occurs at a point far 
removed from the perpendicular position of the lintel, the device 
does not appear to have been intended to have any rclation with it. 
The shape of the so-called arch was determined by the height of the 
roof of the sanctuary. The two adjacent early examples, the Satrugh- 
neSvara and the Lakshmane$vara, bereft of all facing stones, but 
with this architectural device now fully revealed, demonstrate its 
shape and utility beyond any doubt (Figs. 26, 27). 

Since the facing stones have all fallen off, the cellaof the Satrugh- 
neSvara is now much lighted and so the technique of the construc- 
tion of its roof can be studied without any inconvenience. The roof 
has no iron beams to be found in the later temples, but in thcir place 
is to be found a single broad and massive architrave with its ends 
embedded in the northern and southern walls and above it are to be 
found six flat slabs on each side of their support, placed cast to west 
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in horizontal rows with their ends resting on the architrave on one 
hand and merging in the eastern and western walls on the other. 
The tower above the roof is a hollow pyramid which tapering up- 
wards forms a solid block at the top. The inner face of the core is 
smooth and it presents the appearance of ashlar, buf the outer face 
shows indentations which together with the iron clamps were evi: 
dently used for the interlocking of the sculptured stones that formed 
the outer face of the temple. The ground plan of the Fagamohana, 
as is evident from the existing plinth, was rectangular like that in the 
ParaSurame$vara. 

The temple of Parasuramesvara (c. A.D. 650) shows the same 
structural peculiarities and also provides us with an oppo;tunity to 
study the formof the Jagamohana which is in a good state of preserv- 
ation (Fig. 140). The temple was thoroughly repaired by the Public 
Works Department' in 1903, and in the process, much of the original 
construction of the roof in the cella has been disturbed; but never- 
theless, its original shape and form have been preserved to some 
extent. The arrangements followed in the roof or storey of the cella 
in these two early examples and their cognate members, are suggest- 
ive of the storeys (dfus) formed of wooden beams and planks to be 
still found in the mud houses of villages. The Jagamohana is a rec- 
tangular structure with a clerestory, plain massive eaves, perforated 
stone windows and two doors. Thc interior of the structure whichis a 
pillared hall, is therefore, more lighted than the later Jagamohanas 
with only one door and two balustraded windows. 

The pagas or pilasters which are one of the main features of the 
Orissan temple architecture, are not found to have been fully 
developed in the Parasuramefvara. In the main temple they appear 
more as shallow buttresses than as the pilasters of the later periods. 
Nevertheless, the architectural principle of projection in each face 
on which the later builders relied so much, is to be found in its 
beginning. We may call the temple a fri-ratha type, in which the fully 
decorated pilasters, one central (rahd-pdga) and two corner ones 
(konika-pagas), alternate with reserved interspaces, but not with deep 
recesses with the figures of gaja-simha as in the later temples. Each 
of the pilasters contains a niche, the central one containing the largest 
and the other two, two smaller ones of equal dimensions. Because of 
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the door of the sanctuary occupying the position of the central niche 
in the front facade, the total number of niches has been eleven, but 
in the later temples their number was reduced to only three, -corres- 
ponding with three central projections on three faces. In each ‘of 
these eleven niches was enshrined a deity carved out of a single block 
of stone and otherwise unattached to the main structure. It is due 
to this technique that most of the deities have been removed, except- 
ing the images of GaneSa and Karttikeya still to be found in the central 
niches of the south and the east. 

The designs in the tower are ones of Chaitya arches with medal- 
lions or shallow niches, all containing Saivite images or scenes from 
Siva’s life. The designs are stereotyped and repeated in all the four 
facades with equal emphasis. In the corners half-dmalakas occur in 
every three courses of stone and to them we may trace the origin 
of the ariga-sikharas that constitute such a prominent feature in the 
later temples. A sunken panel marking the transition between the 
perpendicular parallelopiped cube and the curvilinear tower, runs 
round the temple and contains mostly the amorous couples and 
diamond-shaped designs. The crowning members of the fikhara are 
an dmalaka, a kalasa and a lingam, but not an dyudha as in the later 
temples. All designs, decorations and deities occur in bas-relief but 
not in alto-relievo and in this respect they are more reminiscent of 
their distant ancestors in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves than 
of their prototypes in the later temples. The interiors of both the 
temple and the Fagamohana are severely plain. 

These earliest examples of temple architecture at Bhubaneswar 
raise certain problems relating to the evolution of the sikhara temples 
in India. Are they the earliest examples of the type or have they any 
predecessors anywhere in India? Since they have come down to us 
in their matvre form without any signs of tentative efforts, they must 
have also a history of experimentation. Unfortunately, the existing 
temples at Bhubaneswar do not supply us with any example of that 
progressive stage. The earliest extant example of the stkhara 1s to be 
seen in the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh in the Jhansi district which 
has been assigned to the late Gupta Period by Prof. R. D. Banerji.' 
“In this example we see an effort to throw off the rudimentary and 
rather ineffective convention of the flat roof, and to obtain some 
appearance of height. Accordingly, the upper part of the sanctum 
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was Carried upward in the form of a pyramidal tower, but unfortunate- 
ly the summit is too ruined for its detailed shape to be made out, 
although its height when entire could not have been less than 40 feet.’”! 
The date of the temple is not based on any unquestioned evidence. 
The style exhibited by its sculptures has been the sole basis for 
determining its date and evidences of style are apt to lead to wide 
divergence of opinions. Prof. R. D. Banerji places it between A.D. 551 
and 605? and Mr Percy Brown dubiously takes it to be a product 
of the early part of the sixth century a.p.° The difference is not wide 
enough and the temple may be placed in the sixth century A.p. 

Because of the mutilated state of the sikhara over the Deogarh 
temple, its shape and form have to be reconstructed from such evi- 
dences as still exist. That the sikhara was furnished with angle- 
dmalakas may be known from an early reproduction of the temple 
given in Ancient Monuments, Sculptures and Temples of India by James 
Burgess.* From such occurrence it is reasonable to assume that 
the top, now entirely gone, was also crowned by an dmalaka. The 
existence of the temple of analogous shape and form during this 
period is also testified to by sculptural representations of stkhara 
temples belonging to this period (Cf. one in the Mathura Museum). 
Early sikhara temples may also be found widely distributed over 
Northern India and the Deccan, though the dates of such temples 
are not always easy to ascertain. The early temples of Satrughne- 
svara and Parasurame$vara at Bhubaneswar might have been inspired 
by the examples at Deogarh and other places, though the possibility 
of a similar parallel movement in Orissa representing the early stages 
of evolution, may not be entirely precluded. 

It has been a puzzle to many scholars as to how the complete forms 
in which many of the existing specimens of Indian architecture are 
found, could have been possible without a history of their progressive 
evolution. Dr V. A. Smith observes: “All authors who treat Indian 
architecture, notice, and are embarrassed by the fact, that each style, 
when it first comes to our knowledge, is full grown and complete. The 
earliest specimens betray no signs of tentative effort and in no case 
is it possible to trace the progressive evolution of a given style from 
rude beginnings.’’> These remarks are particularly true with regard 
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to the early temples of Bhubaneswar and other places. Mr Percy 
Brown has tried to solve the puzzle by tracing the origins of different 
types of architecture to their wooden models. The illustrations pro- 
duced by him are in many cases convincing and instructive, but 
unfortunately the wooden model which he illustrates as the derivative 
of the sikhara temple,' does not accord with the actual form of the 
Sikhara type. The model which is “‘a stepped pyramid, truncated 
above and crowned by a ribbed stone’? resembles a type of temple 
which was definitely of late origin at Bhubaneswar and appears for 
the first time, as the porch of the MukteSvara much later in date than 
the ParaSurame$vara.*? In the canons of Orissan architecture it is 
known as the Pidhd or Bhadra‘ type which is first found as the porch 
of the main Sikhara or rekhad temples and then as an independent unit 
(Fig. 142). The porch in the ParaSuramesvara and in the members 
of its succeeding group, is a low mandapa which has not the slightest 
resemblance to the wooden model illustrated by Mr Brown (Figs. 
140-141). It cannot therefore be taken to be the derivative of the 
earlier ftkhara temple. 

Most likely the sikhara temple took its shape from the wooden ratha 
or pagoda which is used in the car festivals annually held at Puri 
and Bhubaneswar in the months of July and March respectively. 
Although the date of the origin of the festival cannot be fixed accurate- 
ly, it is doubtless that it goes back to early antiquity. We shall show 
later on that the car festival at Bhubaneswar is associated with one 
of the earliest shrines and possibly both originated at one time. 
Curiously enough the term ratha is also still associated with onc of the 
principal features of an Orissan rekhd or Stkhara temple, namely the 
pagas or pilasters, according to the number of which the different 
varieties of the same type are known asért-ratha, pancha-ratha, sapla-ratha 
and nava-ratha temples.* The association of a stkhara temple with 
a ratha is further attested to by the great Konarka temple which 
was actually built as a whecled car.5 What is however most 
significant is the fact that even now the carpenters, before building a 
new pagoda for the car festival at Bhubaneswar, take the measure- 
ments of the Bhaskarcévara temple and shape it accordingly. In fact, 
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that stone temple of Bhaskaresvara situated at Bhubaneswar was 
intended to serve as a permanent model for the wooden ratha or 
pagoda to be made for the car festival.'’ There is therefore ground 
to think that cither of them was the derivative of the other. Wood 
being a more easily workable material, the possibility is that the 
stone temple derived its form from the wooden pagoda, the earliest 
examples of which were most likely made of bamboos. The descrip- 
tion of a rekhd or Sikhara temple as given by Mr N. K. Bose, the author 
of Canons of Orissan Architecture, bears out this supposition: 

“The Gandi of the Rekha rises straight up to a short height and 
then begins to curve inwards at an increasing rate. The line so form- 
ed presents the appearance of a tall bamboo-post which has been 
slightly bent towards the top by a rope tied tightly at the upper 
extremity.’’* It seems most likely that the pagodas or rathas were 
first made of bamboo posts tied together at the top, from which the 
shape of the curvilinear tower of a stone temple was derived, but 
of the crowning members, namely the dmalaka (fluted finial) Aalasa 
(pitcher), dyudha (weapon) and patakd (flag), the first one was 
altogether an innovation in a stone structure apparently derived from 
a wooden pagoda, and was introduced to meet some definite archi- 
tectural purpose. The dmalaka that crowns the top of a Sikhara 
temple is certainly intended to serve as a sort of balance to keep the 
structure properly centred. Lest itsown weight should carry it down, 
it is also provided with supports from below, and these supports are 
generally found in the shape of animal and human figures, such as 
lions, madiracharinis and some gods or goddesses. 

Whatever might have been the derivative of the sikhara temple, it 
is doubtless that it continued to be the principal type up to the last 
limit of the temple-building period at Bhubaneswar and all the dated 
and datable temples, except one, are found to be the products of 
the same type. While the continuity of the tradition has thus been 
preserved, in each stage of the development of the type, certain inno- 
vations, modifications or improvements have been introduced and 
these constitute the peculiarities that mark out one group from the 
other and also enable us to pick out their cognate members. The 
next datca temple Sisiresvara (Fig. 47) (c. A.D. 800) is a prototype 
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of its predecessors, but it has some peculiarities of its own, and these 
peculiarities are to be noticed in the pagas of the Vimdna, in the new 
orientations of the niches enshrining side-deities, in some innovations 
introduced in the outer face of the stkhara and in the modifications of 
the roof of the Jagamohana. The pagas in the cubical portion of the 
temple are still undeveloped and as in the Parasuramesvara, they 
appear as flat projections or shallow buttresscs, but their number 
has increased to five and the total number of niches carved ineach paga 
with a deity in each has also become five. The central or raha-pagas 
contain as usual the largest niches enshrining the images of Gane§a in 
the south, Karttikeya in the west and Mahisamardini in the‘south, and 
the smaller niches in other pdgas contain other gods or goddesses or 
decorative figures. A noteworthy feature of the images enshrined is 
that, unlike their counterparts in the niches of the Parasurame$vara, 
they have all been made of two or three blocks of stone contained in 
two or three courses of the walls. They have thus been made part 
of the walls with the result that none of the side-deities is missing 
from the Sisiregvara or its cognate members. The new technique, as 
we have already said, is to be traced to the centres of the Bhauma 
tradition of art and architecture, where the colossal images are found 
to have been built in sections. 

While these peculiarities provide a contrast, the Sisiresvara is 
otherwise linked with the Parasuramesvara by possessing almost a 
similar type of Stkhara. The Chaitya arches, half-amalakas, shallow 
niches and medallions that decorate the Skhara of the Parasuramesvara 
are to be found in the similar positions of the SisireSvara also. The 
only innovation is a rectangular niche that occurs in the rahd-pdgas 
and that occupies the position of the largest medallion of the Para- 
furameSvara. A sunken panel with amorous couples carved in it 
also marks the transition between the cubical portion and the curvi- 
linear tower. The summit is ruined, but with a reference to cognate 
temples, it can safely be concluded that it possessed the usual crown- 
ing members. 

The Jagamohana, like that of the Parasuramesvara, is a rectangular 
structure with a clerestory which has fallen down and with massive 
eaves fully sculptured with the battle scenes and episodes from Siva’s 
life. Like the Jagamohana of the ParaSuramesvara, it does not however 
possess two doors, perforatcd stone windows or grills. The interior 
also does not reveal free-standing pillars but has only the pilasters in 
the walls. The roof was built on the cantilever principle which is an 
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advanced architectural feature and is to be noticed in the porch of the 
Gandharadi temples in Baudh, taken to be later than the Parasu- 
rame$vara.' The inner walls of the porch are plain, but those of the 
cella, by possessing six small niches, show altogether a new feature. 
These niches might have served some utilitarian purpose or contained 
deitics no longer to be found. 

Though a contemporary of the SigireSvara, the Vaital temple 
(c. A.D. 775) represents altogether a different conception, and as we 
have already said, its shape, which does not conform to the dominant 
Orissan type, right be traced to that of a Buddhist Chaitya hall (Fig. 
141). Mr M. M. Ganguly suggests that the shape of the Vaital 
has been derived from the rathas of Mahabalipuram. Of the seven 
pagodas at Mahabalipuram, Bhima’s and Sahadeva’s rathas have 
some similarity with it.2 The finials on the roof of the Vaital 
temple, however, unlike those of the rathas, consist of dmalakas, kalasas 
and dyudhas (trifilas) which are the usual crowning members of all 
Bhubaneswar temples, but its elongated and vaulted roof is sugges- 
tive of the ratha architecture of the south. However, as Mr Percy 
Brown has shown, in the ultimate analysis the ancestors of the rathas, 
gopurams and the Vaital temple are found to be the Chaitya halls of 
the Buddhists.’ Besides, the similarity of the style, we have further 
reasons to connect the Vaital temple with the Buddhist tradition, 
because, as we have shown in the last chapter, the influence of the 
Bhauma School, essentially representing a Buddhist tradition, is clear 
and definite on it. The sikhara temple had got a firm footing at Bhu- 
bancswar when the Vaital came into existence and its builders were 
surely aware of the type as 1s proved by the existence of four miniature 
Sikhara temples on the four corners of its Jagamohana (Fig. 141).:The 
finials on its roof are also a proof of their knowledge of the Sikhara 
temple. But with their Buddhistic learning and training, the 
Bhauma architects seem to have first showed a predilection for the 
Chaitya-hall type and the Vaital temple, has been the result of that 
predilection. The Vaital, however, did not remain a solitary exam- 
ple, because, the later builders of Bhubaneswar evolved a type of 
temple architecture similar to that of tle Vaital, which came to 
be known as Khakhard in their Silpasdstras* At least three more 
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examples of the Khakhara type, one inside the compound of the 
Lingaraja temple, the second the Gauri temple itself near the 
Kedaregvara, the other, a miniature near the Siddhe$vara, are still 
to be found at Bhubaneswar. 

Mr M. M. Ganguly attempts to derive the name Vaital from 
vahitra (a sea-going vessel) in comparison of mastakg with the hull of 
a ship reversed and its finials with the masts, but these comparisons 
are far-fetched and the word Vaital cannot te taken to be a contrac- 
tion or corruption of vahitra. His suggestion to connect the shape of 
the temple with a pumpkin gourd with an assumption that the Oriya 
people have a particular liking for this vegetable, is also fanciful. 
The true origin of the name is to be traced to the type of cult that 
was practised in this temple. We shall show later on that the Vaital 
temple was a place of worship of the Kapalikas who used to invoke 
the aid of the Vetalas (spirits) for their stddhis, and from the word 
Vetala, the name Vaital has been derived. 

Although the roof of the Vaital is of different style, the lower 
stages of the superstructure follow almost the same architectural dis- 
position and decoration as those of the Sisiresvara. Heavy mould- 
ings with scrolls peculiar to the sculptures of this group, are to be 
noticed at the lower basement and this peculiarity is also shared by 
the Sifiresvara. A rectangular niche in the pattern of a window 
occurs on each side of the roof except on the west and a sunken panel 
running round the structure and containing various scenes and 
amorous couples in relief, serves as a line of demiarcation between 
the walls (vddas) and the roof (mastaka). The Jagamohana, a low 
rectangular structure with four miniature stkhara temples embedded 
at its four corners, which are an innovation in this particular temple, 
is otherwise a close prototype of the porch of the SisireSvara. It has 
no perforated windows, grills or pillars inside and its roof has been built 
on the cantilever principle. The interior of the temple, particularly 
of the sanctuary, is intensely dark, which was perhaps necessary for, . 
and consistent with, the strange esoteric rites that were once per- 
formed here. Both the inner and outer faces of the walls of the porch 
are plain, but the outlines of certain designs still existing on the 
outer faces indicate that the decorations have been left incomplete. 
The inner walls of che sanctuary contain fifteen niches, enshrining 
deities, some of which are most terrific in their appearance, 
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The next dated temple, BrahmeSvara (c. a.p. 1060) shows mature 
workmanship and advanced architectural features. Here the Canons 
of Orissan architecture as explained by Mr M. M. Ganguly and 
Mr N. K. Bose are found to have been fully applied. Among the 
dated temples it is the earliest one where iron beams have been used, 
and where the porch or the Jagamohana consists of the full-fledged 
pidha deul with the usual crowning members. The ceiling of the 
Jagamohana contains sculptures in several tiers ending with a lotus 
at the centre, a feature which is shared by only one more temple at 
Bhubaneswar, viz. the Muktesvara. The Brahme$vara is a paficha- 
ratha temple with five pilasters, namely two corner pilasters, two 
intermediate ones and one central one, fully developed, which give 
the structure almost a rounded appearance, unlike the earlier temples 
which are somewhat square in appearance. The pilasters alternate 
with deep recesses containing gaja-simhas which has become a definite 
feature in all important later temples} but which is conspicuous by 
its absence in all earlier ones. Both the Jagamohana and the temple 
rise abruptly from the ground level without a plinth or a platform, 
but the basement of the main temple shows the usual structural divi- 
sions such as Pada, Kumbha, Pata, Kant and Vasanta which are to be 
noticed in the later temples. The five conventional divisions namely 
the Jangha, Varandi, Vandhana, Upper Varandi and Upper Jangha are 
also to be noticed in the cubical portion. 

Both on the cubical and curvilinear portions of the main structure, 
we find for the first time the miniature replicas of both the Pidha 
and the Sikhara temples, some half-finished and others fully carved, 
but all forming part of the wall surface and subdued with the scheme 
of the linear ascent of the tower. As we have already noticed, the 
miniature Sikharas do not occur on the earlier temples, dated or 
undated, but the half-d@malakas appearing at regular intervals at 
the corners provide a semblance and mark a rudimentary beginning 
of these miniature replicas. In no other example except in the Brah- 
meSvara, the miniature replicas of the Prdha temples appear as decora- 
tions. The Chaitya arches continued to be the decorative motif 
but in much stylised forms. The Bhauma technique of making 
the side-deities (Parsva-devatds) in sections was not followed in this 
temple but the main side-deities GaneSa, Karttikeya and Durga 
were carved out of single blocks of stone and put in the niches made 
in the céntral pilasters as we find in the Parasuramesvara and other 
temples. This unwary process of enshrining side-deities has resulted 
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in the removal of all the three images probably by the antiquity 
collectors. 

The Pidhd temple that serves as the porch is full-fledged in every 
sense of the term, unlike its prototypes in the Muktesvara and Raja- 
rani, which lack crowning members. As is usual with a Pidhd temple, 
the roof of the Jagamohana shows undecorated pidhgs or steps dimi- 
nishing as they ascehd and crowned by a huge dmalaka, but the lower- 
most step contains reliefs showing battle scenes and various animal 
figures. The vddas (walls) divide themselves into five pilasters each 
and contain gaja-stmhas in the recesses and half-finished miniature 
Pidha temples and stylised Chaitya arches as decorations. Besides 
a door in the east, the Jagamohana also possesses two balustraded 
windows with female figures carved on the outer faces of the balus- 
trades. 

The KedareSvara (c. A.D. 1100) is almost of the same type as that 
of the BrahmeSvara. Like the BrahmeSvara, it is a paricha-ratha temple 
with the pilasters fully developed and with gayja-simhas contained 
in the recesses. It also abruptly rises from the ground level without a 
plinth or a platform and has a Pidha temple as its Jagamohana. Built 
of gritty sandstone, it is almost devoid of decoration except a few 
decorative female figures to be found in the recesses of the upper 
vadas. The Parsva-devatas Ganesa, Karttikeya and Durga are still 
to be found in the central niches on three sides. The curvature of 
the “khara, however, shows a new architectural peculiarity. In the 
earlier temples like the ParaSuramesvara and the Sisire$vara, the 
Sikhara is short and its curvature, slight and the sikhara of the Brah- 
me$vara is tall and has a perceptible curvature towards the top. But 
the sikhara of the KedareSvara, though tall, does not show a marked 
curvature with the result that its topmost portion makes an angle 
with the dmalaka. In this respect the KedareSvara shows a close 
architectural affinity with the Jagannath temple at Puri. 

The MegheSvara temple (c. a.p. 1195), as observed by Prof. R. 
D. Banerji, is an important structure in the history of the evolution 
of the temple architecture in Orissa. It has been provided with a 
plinth or platform and has seven pilasters fully formed, which make 
the structure almost a round one. Due to an increase in the number 
of pilasters, little space has been left in the body of the temple and 
in consequence the recesses have been very narrow and not well- 
marked. The niches in central pilasters contained side-deities, but 
are now empty. The intermediate pilasters have a series of complete 
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miniature Stkharas, forming part of the walls, and repeated up to the 
top, but the corner pilasters have only half-dmalakas which take 
the place of anga-Sikharas. The raha-paga (the central pilaster) is plain 
and is with a projecting lion and a Kirtti-mukha as its relieving features, 

The Jagamohana which isa Pidhd temple is wholly undecorated and 
is with a door and two balustraded windows. The presence of two 
Naga-stambhas on both sides of the door has become a relieving feature 
in this otherwise undccorated structure. In front of the door facing 
the west, there was also a round Vrisa-stambha (a column with a bull- 
capital) of which only the base has survived and the bull-capital which 
was lying in the tank nearby has bcen removed to the Orissa State 
Museum. 

The plan of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple (a.p. 1278) differs 
considerably from that of the other temples. The main temple stands 
on a cruciform platform, a peculiarity which is the first of its kind 
in a dated temple, and hasa three chambered frontal adjunct consist- 
ing of the Jagamohana, the Nata-mandira and the Bhogamandapa. Three 
Pidha temples in alignment with the central niches were on the 
northern, eastern and southern sides of the Vimana, of which only 
the castern one is in sttu and the other two have left only the remains 
of their plinths. Prof. R. D. Banerji thinks that they were used as 
propyleas,' but most likely they were side structures containing 
deities corresponaing to the ones in the central niches. The Vimdna 
and the sikhara have almost the same designs as those in the Meghe- 
Svara. It 1s a sapta-ratha temple and the designs in the pilasters consist 
of niches and complete or incomplete miniature sikheras. The 
niches in the central pilasters are occupied by the Vaisnavite deitics, 
the presiding deitics of the shrine being Valarama and his brother 
Sri Krisna. 

The Nata-mandira is an open hall, but the Bhogamandapa is com- 
paratively closed. Certain constructional peculiarities inside these 
structures are worth mentioning. The N4ta-mandira contains in 
the interior the so-called eight corbelled arches, evidently to 
reduce the weight of the super-structure on the walls, and the Bhoga- 
mandapa has only two such devices above the entrances, evidently 
for the same purpose. The high plinth, the judicious use of the 
corbelled arches and the three-chambered porch, all indicate an 
architectural advancement in the Ananta-V4sudeva, but it lacks the 


1 History of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 364. 
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grace of the BrahmeSvara temple, the base of its vimana being 
comparatively small and the stkhara stiff and straight. Moreover, 
although it is one of the latest temples of the place, it has suffered 
from more wear and tear, the damages being no doubt due to the 
inferior type of sandstone used in the building. 

‘The last dated monument, Papanasini, which bears an inscription 
of Kapile$varadeva, the Sirya-vamsi king of Orissa, consists of a 
portal with two doors in the east and the west, but unfortunately only 
the lower portion of the structure remains at present. It was not 
the porch of any temple, for, the main temple of the shrine is situated 
about a hundred yards to the west of it and has a porch of its own. 
The ruined condition of the portal prevents us from determining its 
exact shape and character, although the surviving sculptures show 
some peculiarities of their own, which will be noticed in their proper 
place. 

The above survey of the architectural peculiarities of the dated 
temples which cover a period of about nine hundred years, provide 
us with some definite results that will be further analysed and utilized 
for determining the epochs of undated monuments, but here a few 
words may be said about a common architectural defect, namely 
the lack of bonding between the sanctuaries and the porches, which 
is to be noticed in many temples and which has led some eminent 
scholars to conclude that the main temples and the porches were 
constructed at different times. 

With regard to the ParasurameSvara temple, Mr Percy Brown 
observes: “‘One inexplicable feature in connexion with this temple 
is the character of the juncture bétween the pillared hall and the 
sanctuary, which seems to imply that the two structures were built 
at different times.’’' Prof. R. D. Banerji considers the Jagamohana 
of the MukteSvara to be “‘much later in date and is distinctly a later 
addition.”’? The same scholar has discovered evidence in the Linga- 
raja temple to show “‘that the Vimdna and Jagamohana were not built 
at the same time.” Mr M. M. Ganguly has adduced elaborate 
proofs to show that the Jagamohana of the Meghesvara temple 
“is decidedly a subsequent addition to the Vimdana.’* On closer 
examination some more temples at Bhubaneswar will reveal defects 


t Indian Architecture, Buddhist and Hindu (1st Edn.), p. 120. 
a Thid p. 380. Vol. II, p. 347. 

3 Ibid. p. 359. 

4 Orissa Pa Her Remains, p. 328, 
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at the points of juncture between the Vimdna and the Jagamohana, 
which may be taken as an evidence of the two structures having been 
built at different times. Are we therefore to suppose that builders of 
the temples at Bhubaneswar’left the porches to be built by others? 
Such a supposition may hold good with regard to a stupendous 
structure like the temple of Lingaraja, which might have taken a 
very long time to be completed, though it is unreasonable to think 
that the porch was not visualized in the original scheme. But in the 
case of the smaller structures like the ParaSuramesvara, the Mukte- 
§vara and the MegheSvara, such a supposition would appear absurd. 
The real explanation of the lack of bonding or some such defect to be 
noticed in the juncture of the main temple and the porch, is there- 
fore to be sought in the method that was adopted in constructing the 
stone structures. 

The indigenous method of constructing stone structures and carry- 
ing huge stones to great heights when modern cranes were not in use, 
was to bury the structures in earth as they progressed in height, 
and then to make inclined planes on one side of them on which the 
stones of great weight could be dragged to desired heights. Almost all 
the temples of Bhubaneswar excepting the miniature ones, seem to have 
been built by this method, and the remains of the inclined plane made 
for the great Lingaraja temple can now be studied with profit. The 
quarry for stones having been the hill of Khandagiri on the west, 
the inclined plane for the Lingaraja temple was made on the western 
side, the remains of which in the shape of broken mounds are still 
visible and of which the last point of inclination was marked by 
building a small laterite temple known as Chara Narayana. Chara 
in the local language means an inclined plane. The bottom of the 
inclined plane was paved with laterite stones which can now be 
discovered even by casual digging. An inclined plane not only en- 
sured the safe removal of stones, but also led to the origin of a tank 
which, according to the Silpa-fastras, every temple must possess. The 
size of a tank by the side of a temple was also very often conditioned 
by the volume of earth necessary for the height of the inclined ramp 
required for its construction. Even in modern times, this safe and 
advantageous method is being adopted and the great temple at 
Khichhing in Mayurbhanj was reconstructed in recent times by the 
same method. 

The process of burying the structures in earth at the time of their 
construction, prevented the builders from construction of both the 
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main temple and the porch simultaneously. The rule was therefore to 
build the main temple first and then add a porch after its completion. 
Generally, however, two columns in the front facade of the main 
structure were left uncarved, which were to form the points of 
juncture with the porch, but the two structures could not very often 
be adjusted exactly on those points. It is therefore not surprising at 
present to discover some discrepancies at these points of juncture. 





V 


ICGONOGRAPHICAL PECULIARITIES 
OF THE CULT IMAGES ON THE 
DATED TEMPLES 


S we have already observed, the sculptures of the temples at 
A tone have practically remained unstudied. What ‘has 

been said about them by the earlier scholars, does not represent 
an attempt for a systematic study to unfold their historical signi- 
ficance or to determine their chronological order. Their vast number. 
and multifarious forms have also presented practical difficulties in 
describing or reproducing them within the scope of a chapter or two. 
It is therefore necessary here to be acquainted in the first instance 
with the peculiarities of the sculptural decorations of the dated tem- 
ples, so that with the help of the known characteristics of such 
sculptures, we may be in a position to determine the epochs of the 
detached specimens and of the sculptures of the undated temples. 
Though vast in number, the temple sculptures in the ultimate ana- 
lysis reduce themselves into some broad classes. They can even at 
once be divided into two broad categories, namely the cult images 
and the decorative motifs. The first category includes the represent- 
ations of gods and goddesses and episodes from their lives and the 
second includes a variety of subjects or objects introduced to beautify 
the structures or to create a religious atmosphere about them. The 
decorative motifs embrace within their scope the male and female 
figures, erotic sculptures, semi-divine beings such as Gandharvas, 
Nagas, Yaksas and Kinnaras etc., griffins, enigmatic figures of smusing 
character, fauna and flora, scrolls and arabesques, fables and stories, 
Chaitya arches and lotus medallions and others of similar decorative 
character. Each of these provides a subject for special study, but in 
a general survey, stress should be laid on those sculptures which 
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possess special features and provide historical or chronological 
significance. Reserving the discussion of the decorative motifs for a 
subsequent chapter, we should first start a study of the iconographic 
features of the cult images in each of the dated temples, which, when 
determined, will indicate their characteristic types in the different 
epochs. 

No cult images have survived of the first dated temple Satrughnes- 
vara (c. A.D. 575) except the inscribed lintel of its southern niche, 
containing the images of eight planets, namely Ravi, Soma, Mang- 
ala, Buddha, Brihaspati, Scvkra, Sani and Rahu. Ketu is absent. The 
absence of Ketu continued to be a noteworthy feature in all planet 
slabs of all the early temples up to the end of the Bhauma cultural 
age, i.e. up to the end of the ninth century. In this lintel, the planets 
except Rahu, appear as youthful figures, holding vases in their left 
hands and japdmalas in the right. Rahu depicted as a terrific half-bust 
figure, now damaged, has been shown with proffered hands. Ravi 
holds a lotus with stalk in each hand. The only other noteworthy 
feature among the other six planets is the presence of a crescent be- 
hind the head of Soma. 

The Parasuramesvara (c. A.D. 650) is by far the most decorated 
of all the early temples that have come down to us in a fair state of 
preservation. As Mr Percy Brown observes, every stone here is of 
informative character.' Since very little has been done up till now 
to elucidate or identify the numerous cult images appearing on this 
monument and since they furnish ample material for an iconogra- 
phical study of the cult images, an attempt is bcing made to give the 
identifications and short descriptions of most of them. 

A series of cult images occur in low relief in shallow rectangular 
niches carved at the base of the Jagamohana and running round the 
whole length of the walls on three sides. These images beginning . 
from the southern wall and ending with the northern, are as follows 
(Figs. 33A-40). 

1. Visnu. It holds in the left hands a disc and a club and in the 
lower right a vija-piraka. The upper right hand and the head have 
been broken off and replaced by plain stones. There are two attend- 
ant figures, one male and one female, to the right and the left of the 
deity. In asimilar Visnu image discovered from the Svarnnajalesvara 
temple, a cognate membcr of the Parasuramcsvara group, the 


§ Indian Architecture, Buddhist and Hindu (First Edition), p. 120. 
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attendant female figure holds a sword and a fly-whisk and as such it 
cannot be identified as one of the consorts of Visnu (Figs. 33B). 

2. Siva-PARvaTi. They sit side by side, Parvati putting her right 
elbow en the shoulder of Siva. Siva holds a long trident and wears. 
a snake as a Kundala in the right ear. The pedestal shows the bull 
and the lion with the child Ganesa in the middle (Fig. 33A). 

3. EIGHT-APRMED DANcING ARDDHA-NARISVAP.A. The breast on 
the female part has broken off. The upper two female hands hold a 
mirror and a book and the upper male hands have a lute and an 
aksha-mala. The other hands are broken. In the pedestals are to be 
seen two skeleton-shaped Pretas or spirits (Fig. 34). 

4. InprA. It marks the beginning of a row of eight dikpatts 
continued to the front wall. The deity sits on a low couch with legs 
hanging down and two hands holding a danda placed horizontally on 
both the knees (Fig. 35B). Though the particular cognizance, the 
elephant Airavata, is absent, the identification rests on a similar 
representation of Indra in the Saiva temple at Bhumara' and on its 
place in association with other figures of dikpalas. 

5. YAMA. It sits upon its mount the buffalo and holds in the left 
hand a club and in the right a vija-puraka. (Fig. 35A). 

6. VaRuNA. It sits on a low couch and holds in the left hand a 
noose and in the right a vija-pdraka. In the pedestal there is a duck 
walking to the right (Fig. 36). 

7-8. These images probably represent Vayu and Kubera (Fig. 
38). The left hand of Vayu holds a staff which seems to be the lower 
portion of a flag-staff and the right hand, a vija-piraka. In the later 
representations Vayu is found with one or two flag-staffs held in one 
or two hands. In the image identific d as Kubera, the only distinctive 
symbol is a vase held in the left hand. The pedestals of these deities 
and also of the reinaining dikpatis have been replaced by plain stones 

‘in subsequent repairs and the distinctive symbols on them, which 
would have led to their correct identifications, have been lost. 

9-11. The deity adjacent to Kubera might have been an image 
of Agni of which only a very small portion is now visible from under 
a plain stone fitted on the corner during the subsequent repairs. The 
last one is undoubtedly Isana holding a long trident, and with a 
snake Kurdala in the right car. The imdge to its proper left might 
have been that of Nairrita. 

We have taken these cight images to be the representations of eight 

1 Memoirs of Archi. Survey of India, No. 16, Pl. XIV(c). 
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guardian deities, because the row begins with Indra and ends with 
Isana which are the usual first and last members of the group and 
because, out of eight, four namely Indra, Yama, Varuna and Isana 
can be correctly identified. Almost all of them have been damaged 
or mutilated, the pedestals of three have been replaced by plain 
stones. Had they all survived in a better state of preservation, they 
would have provided important iconographic features for the study 
of these deities in the late Gupta and the early medieval periods. It 
is to be noted that these dikpatrs not only differ from their later re- 
presentations, but also the order in which they occur is different in 
the subsequent period. Another peculiarity about them is that they. 
have been carved in one continuous group instead of being placed, 
as in the later temples, in their proper directions of which they are 
supposed to be the guardians. 

12-13. On both sides of the doorway in the west, Ganga and 
Yamuna occur in the usual positions of the jambs, but their represen- 
tations are entirely different from those of the later period. Their 
mounts makara and tortoise have broken off but portions of the 
latter still exist. Ganga stands in water which is indicated by wavy 
lines, with her right hand placed on the hip and the left hand hold- 
ing a flower. There are three female attendants by her side, of which 
one holds a parasol over her head, another, a fly-whisk and the third, 
one to her left, a basketful of flowers. Above the heads of the two 
attendants to the right, two ducks which are the usual associates of 
water, are to be found, and over the head of the attendant to the 
left, an ascetic with matted hair is found seated in the corner. The 
ascetic is perhaps Siva (Fig. 37). Yamuna has been represented with 
only one female attendant by her sjde. Almost similar represent- 
ations of the river goddesses appear on the door jambs of the ruined 
temple of Dah Parvatiya, Tezpur, Assam." 

14. A row of nine deities constituting an early group of Sapta- 
matrikas with their two associates begins from the north-west corner 
of the northern wall and continues up to the middle. The first one 
is a Ganesa with the usual attributes kuthdra, modakas, akshamala and 
a radish. It has no mouse as its mount (Figs. 86A, 86B, 87A, 87B). 

15. CHAMUNDA. It holds a lily bud and a vija-puraka in the upper 
and the lower right hands and a long trident and a vase in the left 
hands. The pedestal shows an owl flanked by two tripods with a vase 
and flowers. The drooping breasts, sunken belly, sinews and bones 


t Ann. Rep. Archi. SI. 1924-5, Plate XXXII (a) and (c). 
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shown in the body and the neck are the noteworthy features of the 
representation. 

16. VARAHI. It holds a lotus and a fish in the right hands and a 
kuthdra and a vase in the left. The pedestal is occupied by a human 
figure seated with its hands, placed on the ground and two tripods 
on both sides of it. 

17. InpRANi. It holds a vajra in the left hand and a vase in the 
right. In the pedestal an elephant is to be found in between two 
tripods. 

18. Vaisnavi. It holds sankha, chakra and a vase. The figures in 
the pedestal are missing. 

19. KAuMARI. It holds a viya-piraka in the right hand and a long 
fakti in the left. The figures in the pedestal are missing, 

20. StvAni. It holds in the right hands an akshamdld and a vija- 
puraka and in the left a gada@ and a trident. The figures in the pedestal 
are missing. 

21. Braumi. It holds an akshamald and a vija-puraka in the right 
hands and a ketaka flower and a vase in the left. A duck and a tripod 
are to be found on the pedestal. 

22. Last in the series of Madtrikds appears a two-armed figure, seat- 
ed, holding a lotus bud in the right hand. A long trident is posted 
to its proper left. The pedestal contains a bull and a vase with a loop 
handle. The figure is to be identified with Virabhadra who is enjoin- 
ed to ve represented in association with the Malrikas. 

23. Four-armed Siva sits holding a long trident in the upper left 
hand and an akshamald and a lotus bud in the right ones. It wears a 
snake kundala. 

24, Lakuli§a sits in the samadhi posture holding a club (/akuta) and 
showing Dharmma-pravarttara-mudra with both the hands (Fig. 124). 

25. A badly damagcd four-armed deity of which all attributes 
have been lost. 

26. Durga, four-armed, holds an akshamald, a ketaka flower and a 
vase in three of the hanas, and the palm of the fourth hand is shown 
upturned with a rosette on it. 

27. Chandra sits with an akshamdila in the right hand and a vase in 
the left’ (Fig. 40). 

28. A mutilated Sirya holds lotuses in both hands in the usual 
fashion. 


1 Independent images of Chandra are rare and are not to be found in any of the numer- 
ous temples at Bhubaneswar, I am indebted to Mr S. K. Saraswati for its identification, 
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Inset amidst the multifarious decorative designs a few more cult 
images are to be found on the outer walls of the Jagamshana. On the 
southern wall occurs an image of Karttikeya riding a peacock shown 
to front holding a sakt: in the left hand and a vija-piraka in the right. 
On the lintel of the southern door occurs an image of Ganesa with 
the usual attributes, but with no mouse. On the northern wall occurs 
in a Chaitya window a MaheSa-mirti similar to one in the famous 
Elephanta Cave, which, according ts Mr T. A. Gopinatha Rao, 
has been identified wrongly as Tri-mirti' (Fig. 39). It is to be noted, 
however, that none of the three faces of this MaheSa-mirti has any 
moustaches as in the MaheSa-mirti in the Elephanta Cave, though 
all the three heads have jatd-mukutas. This is the only Mahesa- 
miirtt to be found in any temple at Bhubaneswar. 

The main temple also contains a number of cult images of which 
the main characteristics ought to be noted. One most noteworthy 
feature about them is the variation in the number of hands in the 
same deity in different representations. Nataraja, for instance, is 
found with four hands in the northern and eastern facades, with six 
in the southern, and in the Jagamohana and in the front facade of the 
Vimana, with eight hands. Visnu and Siva are similarly found with 
two and four hands. The representation of hands in the multi-armed 
deities seems to have been conditioned by the exigency of space 
available or by the particular predilection of sculptors, and as such 
no conclusion should be built about their age on the basis of the 
hands found in them. Mr Ramaprasad Chanda assigns the image 
of Viraja at Jajpur to the pre-Gupta period on the ground that it 
possesses only two nands.? In the absence of other evidence, his 
conclusion ought to be taken as doubtful. 

Some more images of Ganesa, Durga and Karttikeya are to be 
noticed on the main temple, but thcy possess no special attributes 
and resemble those already described. Ganesa has invariably been 
represented without a mouse. Busts of Siva occur within the Chaitya 
arches in all the four facades, each with the third eye prominently 
shown in the forehead. The only other cult image that deserves men- 
tion is the Boar Incarnation of Visnu to be found on the southern 


t Elements of Hindu lconography, Vol. U1, Part I, pp. 382, ff. Of late, Prof. J.N. Banerjea 
has shown that the so«alled Trimirti of Elephanta “really illustrates one of the 
composite aspects of Siva in which his two-fold forms ghora (terrific) and suumya (pacific), 
and his consort Uma arc represented by the three faces of the sculpture.” Arts astatiques, 
Paris, Tome ITI, Fasc 2, p. 130 ff. 

2 Memoirs of Archl. Survey of India, No. 44, p. 4. 
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facade. The boar-hcaded Visnu stands in the pose of an archer, 
holding a conch-shell, a disc and a club and lifts the goddess Earth 
with the snout. The representation is similar to that of the Boar 
Incarnation of Visnu to be found in the Varaha Cave, Udayagiri 
near Bhilsa.! 

Of the images carved out of single blocks of stone and enshrined 
in the central niches, only two, namely GaneSa and Karttikeya, are 
still to be found in their original places (Figs. 97, 106). Of them, 
GaneSa attached to the southern niche, is found with a radish, an 
akshamala, a cup of sweets and an upraised kuthdra held in the four 
hands and with snakes used as the belt and the sacred thread. The 
pedestal is occupied by a dish of flowers placed on a tripod which is 
flanked by the two figures of lions facing opposite to each other. 
Karttikeya attached to the eastern niche, is seated on a low footed 
stool, holding in the left hand a long spear and in the right a vija- 
puraka. There is a parasol over the head with the streamers hanging 
down and with a flying Vidhyddhara at the top on each side. The 
deity wears kundalas, a belt, a girdle and a necklace with tiger’s nails. 
The hilt of a dagger or a sword is shown on the waist. The mount, 
the peacock, is found on the pedestal, ready to peck at the inverted 
hood of a snake trodden under its feet. The largest niche in the north 
is now empty, but since there is an image of Mahisamardini carved 
just above its lintel, and since the same deity is usually found in the 
northern niches of some of the early temples, we may safely conclude 
that it contained an image of Mahisamardini. The image of Mahisa- 
mardini that occurs above this niche, holds a sword brandished over 
its head, a thunderbolt, a bow and a khetaka and pierces the throat 
of the buffalo-headed demon with the trident held in the middle 
right hand while the lowermost left hand presses the head down. A 
female figure to the left drags the demon with a noose tied to his 
right leg. 

Two images of Lakulisa occur on the body of the main temple, 
of which one on the front facade holds, as its prototype in the Jaga- 
mohana does, a lakuta or club and seated in yogdsana, shows Dharmma- 
pravarttana-mudra. The other to be found within a Chaitya arch on 
the eastern side, has four small male figures, two on each side, each 
with a pustaka held in the left hand, and the right showing abhaya- 
mudra. They are all seated on lotuses with stalks rising from a com- 
mon lotus forming the pedestal of the central figure. The central 

1 R.D. Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, Plates XX XVIII and XXXIX, 
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figure, Lakulisa, holds as usual a /akula and shows Dharmma-pravat- 
tana-mudra. Because of their yogdsana, half-closed eyes, Dharmma- 
pravartlana-mudra and the distinctive treatment of hair, the Lakuli 
images not only of this temple, but also many other early temples of 
Bhubaneswar, are likely to be mistaken for those of the Buddha, but 
their distinctive attribute /akula discloses their identity (Figs. 125, 
126). The four male figures found in association with the central 
figure are certainly’the representations of the four disciples of La- 
kuli, who, as we know from the Vayu and Linga Puranas’ and also 
from the Cintra PraSasti of the Chalukya ruler Sarangadeva,? were 
KuSsika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurushya. The common origin of all 
these four disciples is indicated by the lotuses on which they sit and 
which rise from a common lotus forming the pedestal of their master, 
and that they were all preachers is indicated by the books held in 
their hands. The Dharmma-pravarttana-mudrd shown by Lakuli indi- 
cates that, like the Buddha who first turned the wheel of law, he was 
also the first to give a start to the Pasupata sect of Saivism. Dr D. R. 
Bhandarkar has shown that Lakuli, the first Pasupata teacher, was 
born in the first century A.D. at Kayarohana, modern Karvan in the 
now defunct State of Baroda, and was considered to be the last in- 
carnation of Siva and that, of his four disciples, KuSika established 
himself at Mathura and Garga at Somanatha in Kathiawad.3 The 
frequent occurrence of the Lakuli images on the early temples of 
Bhubaneswar has a great significance on their origin and history 
which we shall discuss later on at some length. 

Mr M. M. Ganguly thinks that the eight small niches that flank 
the central ones in the vadas of the Vimana which are now empty, 
originally contained the images of Dikpalas,* but this view does not 
seem to be correct, because in the Svarnnajalesvara, a cognate mem- 
ber of the ParaSurameSvara temple, these niches were occupied by 
deities other than Dikpalas. A mutilated Visnu image originally 
attached to one of the small niches of the SvarnnajaleSvara has now 
found place in the Orissa State Muscum at Bhubaneswar. Three 
episodes from Siva’s life occur at three different places of the main 
temple (Figs. 41, 43). Of these, one depicted within a large Chaitya 
arch in the front facade just above the clerestory of the Jagamohana, 
represents the scene of Ravana raising the mount Kailasa, the abode 


1 7.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XX, pp. 154, ff. 
2 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 271 ff. 

3 Ibid. Vol. XXI, pp. 1 fF 

4 Orissa and Her Remains, p. 299. 
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of Siva. Ravana, carved in high relief, is much mutilated, but the 
main outlines of its heads and hands are still discernible. The demon 
raises he mount with the upper hands and places the lowermost two 
on his knees. Just above his central head, Hara and PArvati are 
found seated, Parvati turning her head as if in panic and Hara clasp- 
ing her with his left hand and raising the right in abhaya. The frame 
of the Chaitya arch is occupied by the figures of Karttikeya and 
Ganefa brandishing the spear and the battle-axe respectively and 
by other inhabitants of Kailasa, who seem to be in great panic and 
commotion (Fig. 41). The scence has an originality of its own and is 
of a conception different from the scene of Ravana shaking Kailasa 
to be found in the Kailasa temple at Ellora.' 

The second episode is that of Arnnaparnna offering alms to Siva, 
which is depicted within a similar Chaitya arch in the southern 
facade of the Sikhara. Siva and Arnnapirnni stand face to face with 
a dwarf in between and each with an attendant by the side. Siva 
holds a long parasol in the right hand and extends the left with a 
cup in which Arnnaptrnna shown as wearing a veil, offers alms. 
The female attendant by her side catches hold of her hand as if to 
prevent her from the act. A panel of sculpture recovered from 
Paharpur seems to depict the same episode that we find here 
(M.A.S.J. No. 55, p. 42, pe. XX XI C). The Bhiksatana-miirti of 
which some illustrations have been produced by Mr T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao, is altogether a different conception both in origin and form.? 

The third scene is that of Siva’s marriage depicted on the lintel 
of the central niche on the castern wall. Siva and Parvati stand in 
the centre of the scene, dressed as the bridegroom and the bride. 
Agni with flames rising on both sides sits to the proper right of Siva 
and below him is found a foliated vase with a miniature Ganesa by 
its side. To the-right of Agni, Brahma with the three heads shown, 
is pouring water from a vase. To the right of Brahma, Surya is stand- 
ing with the usual lotuses. Two female attendants with swords in 
their hands, stand to the left of Parvati. To the left of the last female 
attendant the four-armed Visnu stands holding a vase with two 
hands and a conch-shell with the other two. A dwarf stands in 
between them carrying a load, probably of sweets, on the head. 
Three other male figures of the composition, probably some gods, 
cannot be identified (Fig. 43). Mr T. A. Gopinatha Rao illustrates 


t Khandalavala, Indian Sculpiures and Paintings, Plate XVIII. 
2 Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. U1, Part I, p. 306 ff. 
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several scenes of Siva’s marriage which he calls Kalyana-sundara- 
mirtis, but none of them is similar to the present one.'' The presence 
of GaneSa in the marriage scene of Siva appears to be an anachro- 
nism. 

The sculptures of the Vaital temple (c. A.D. 775) represent a line 
of artistic traditipn which 1s different from that to be found in the 
preceding dated temples. They also include some cult images of which 
no replicas appear on any other temple at Bhubaneswar. As has 
already been said, the vddas of the temple have pilasters supported on 
the plinth and every two enclose a niche containing an image. Of 
the images, some are cult deitics and others, secular figures. The 
distinction between them is provided by the haloes which are present 
in the former, but are absent in the latter. It is however difficult 
to identify some of the deities appearing on the vddas, as no Tantra 
texts describing the characteristics which they bear, have yet come 
to light and the published works on Hindu iconography do not help. 
us much.in this respect. In the southern vada a female deity holds 
in the right hand what seems to be a lily and places the left in 
katyavalambita form. On the west another female deity holds a flower 
in the right hand and places the left on a fluted staff stuck to the 
ground (Fig. 49). A third one to be found in the north holds in up- 
raised right hand a fan-like object and has a seated male devotee 
to her right. The divinity of these images is indicated by the 
presence of haloes on them, but unfortunately they cannot be 
identified. 

Among the deities that can be identified the four-handed Durga 
appears in the central niche in the south. It holds a japdmdla, a Sila, 
a khadga and a vase in its four hands and has two attendants on either 
side and a pair of flying Vidyadharas above the head. In the western 
vada, Arddha-narisvara stands in the central niche, holding a japdamala 
in the male hand and a mirror in the female one. On the male part 
the membrumn virile has been shown crect. Nandi stands behind :-the 
deity. In the northern central niche has been enshrined Mahisa- 
mardini with a sword, érisdla, vajra and Ssi/a in her right hands and a 
khetaka with a loop handle, a bow and a snake in the left. The snake 
forcibly draws out the tongue from the mouth of the buffalo-headed 
demon into whose breast the goddess thrusts the long trident held in 
one of the right hands. The lion bites tlie right elbow of the victim ° 
(Figs. 132, 112). 

t Elements of Hindu Icorseraphy, Vol. UL, Part I, pp. 337 &. 
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The superstructure contains several cult images of great iconogra- 
phic importance (Figs. 126, 116, 48). In the south, a Chaitya arch 
with a kirltt-mukha at the top encloses a medallion containing an 
image of Lakuli with his four disciples. It is similar in all respects 
to the Lakuli image on the eastern facade of the Parasuramesvara 
temple. The only peculiarity to be noted in it is that its membrum 
virile has been shown erect, indisputably indicating the Saivite 
origin of the image (Fig. 126). Below Lakuli occurs in a rectangular 
niche the image of Hara and Parvati seated side by side, the latter 
with the right hand on the left shoulder of Hara. In the northera 
facade the images of Harihara and Durga are to be found in similar 
positions and within similar decorative designs. The former occupying 
a medallion is seated in yogasana holding a japdainala in the upper 
right hand and aconch-shell in the upper left. Inthe right part which 
represents Hara, the membrum virile has been shown erect. Durga is 
also seated in yogdsana with jyapamala and khadga in the upper two 
hands. To the right there is a lion and to the lIcft, a deer with its long 
neck upraised. In the front facade the foliated pediment, an ornate 
development of a Chaitya arch, contains within a medallion a well- 
preserved ten-handed Nataraja. Of the ten hands, four hold in each 
a japamala, a tristila, a snake and a kharpara, aad the fifth touches 
the chin of a female figure seated to the left. The remaining hands 
exhibit the poses of the dance, of which the uppermost two are raised 
over the shoulders with the fingers pointed towards the head. Nandi 
with the uplifted head stands in between the legs of the deity (Fig. 
116). Below this remarkable Nataraja occurs in a rectangular niche 
an image of Surya represented in the usual fashion with lotuses in 
hands and armour on the body (Fig. 48). Seated in front of 
Sirya, Aruna holds in the left hand the rcins of the seven horses, 
carved on the pedestal and a danda in the right. Two female figures, 
one on cach side of the deity with bows in their hands, stand in the 
pose of discharging arrows. These figures are no doubt Usa and 
Pratyutsa who arc supposed to dr ve away darkness with their bows 
and arrows.' 

The Jagamohana is wholly undecorated, but the inner walls of the 
cella, as we have already observed, contain some of the most remark- 
able images which, having been concealed in darkness, have scarcely 
come to the notice of any scholar (Figs. 88-93). They are fiftcen in 
number and are carved in shallow niches along the base of the wall. 

t Elements of Hindu Teonomaphy, Vol. 1, Part II, p. 313, 
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A group of Saptamatrikas headed by Virefvara begins in the eastern 
wall and ends in the centre of the western with the largest images, 
a Chamunda, which is the presiding deity of the shrine. Ail the 
matrikas except Chamunda have certain characteristics common to 
them all. They, including Viresvara, are seated in yogdsana on full- 
blown lotuses with two flying Vidyddharas usually found at the top 
corners, and their pedestals are occupied by certain'common objects, 
such as, a jug with protruding lip and a loop handle, a tripod 
with cup containing modakas or flowers and an incense burner. Be- 
sides, a halo surrounds the head of each deity. Viresvara, the first in 
the group, is four-handed, with a japamdala and a trident in the upper 
two hands and a vija-piraka in the lower left, the palm of the lower 
right being shown upturned. Nandi is shown on the pedestal. The 
attributes in the hands of Brahmi have become indistinct, but her 
three visible heads and the duck on the pedestal serve as the identi- 
fying features. MaheSvari with a bull on the pedestal and with a 
' japamala and a trident in the upper hands occurs to the left of Brahmi. 
The fourth niche is occupied by apartially mutilated Kaumari with 
its peacock-mount on the pedestal. The peculiarity to be noted about 
Narayani, the fifth figure of the group, is that she has no Garuda on 
the pedestal, but has a human figure with the left hand upraised. 
Narayani is otherwise identifiable by sankha, chakra, gadd and perhaps 
padma in her hands. The boar-headed Varahi occurs in the sixth 
niche with a fish and a kuthdra as the main objects in her hands. A 
male figure is to be found on the pedestal seated on haunches and 
with the hands placed on the feet. In the image of Indrani a thunder- 
bolt is to be found in its left hand and an clephant on the pectestal. It 
is difficult to dctcrmine the features and attributesof Chamunda, the 
presiding deity, which is always covered with a piece of cloth. Never- 
theless, her sunken eyes, the hood ofa snake on her hcad and a corpse 
under her fcet with a jackal dragging it, indicate that it is a terrific 
figure. 

From Chamunda, another row of seven deities begins from the 
middle of the western wall and continucs up to the eastern to the 
right side of the door (Figs. 91-93). The first of these imagcs is a 
female deity holding a trident and a lily in the right and Icft hands 
respectively. The pedestal is occupicd by a tripod with modakas 
and flowers, flanked by jugs of the type described above. It has 
no udhana. It may be the represcntation of some form analogous to 
the female aspect of Siva. May it be the representation of Sivadati 
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who is invoked in association with the Matrikas in the Markandeya 
Chandi? In the niche to the left of this image, GaneSa appears with 
the usual attributes of akshamald, a radish, a battle-axe and sweets 
in the hands and with a snake as his sacred thread. On the pedestal 
no mouse is to be found, but it contains two jack-fruits with the 
modakas and flowers in the middle. Next to GaneSa, a most terrific 
deity is found in a similar niche in the northern wall. It represents 
a skeleton-shaped male figure wearing a garland of skulls, and with 
sunken eyes, open mouth, protruding tongue and hollowed belly against 
which the membrum virile is conspicuously shown upraised. It sits in 
a fighting posture, resting the weight of its body on the left knee 
and holding in the right hand a large knife usually seen in a butcher’s 
shop andin the left, a kharpara from which the flames rise on all sides. 
On the pedestal, a female figure kneeling down holds some indistinct 
object with both hands and by her side are to be found a tripod with 
two human heads placed on it and a jackal eating a corpse lying 
prostrate. The image is to be identified with one of the sixty-four 
forms of Bhairava who is regarded by authorities as the purnna-riipa 
or the full form of Sankara.' The twelfth niche is occupied by a 
male deity, holding in one hand an indistinct object and in another, 
a vija-piraka. It is flanked by two devotees with folded hands. On 
the pedestal the figure of a man, modakas, flowers and a jug are to be 
found. I am unable to identify it with any known god. The boar- 
headed male deity in the next recess with an upraised kuthdra in the 
right hand and a kharapara in the left, may be identified with the 
male counterpart of Varahi, although such a form is not known from 
any other source. The pedestal of the deity is occupied by a male 
figure in yogdsana and the usual objects. The fourteenth image is 
definitely that of Amogha-siddhi, one of the Dhyani-Buddhas, of 
whom we have spoken at some length in Chapter III. The right 
hand has broken off, but, as is usual with Amogha-siddhi, the left 
hand holds a vase and the deitv is seated in yogdsana with an attendant 
on each side and a canopy of seven serpent hoods over the head. 
On the pedestal there is a foliated vase in place of a jug with loop 
handle and protruding lip. The last image in the fifteenth niche is 
Gajasura-samhara-mirti which represents Siva killing Gajasura. 
Siva is represented here with a sunken bell: and the membrum virile 
upraised and engaged in the act of killing Gajasura with a knife, 
whose elephant form is found in the upper right corner. The human 
1 Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. 11, Part I, p. 177. 
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form of the demon lying prostrate with a lion biting the right leg, 
has become the seat of Siva. Siva holds in upper left hand a trident 
combined with a disc and flames rise on both his sides. Mr T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao has given different versions of the story of Gajasura- 
badha as they appear in the Puranas,' but it is difficult to say which 
of these versions is represented by the present image. None of the 
illustrations of Gajasura-sarnhara-mirti given by him? has any re- 
semblance to the present one. 

The sculptures of the SisireSvara temple (c. A.D 800.) particularly 
of the Jagamohana, have suffered much damage. Two of the 
images appearing on the southern wall of the Zagamohana, namely 
Lakuliga and Amogha-siddhi, have already been noticed in Chapter 
ITT in connexion with the date of the temple. We have also discussed 
in the same chapter the significance and characteristics of some 
Buddhist images that appear on the body of the temple. The Jaga- 
mohana contains some more important images which however have 
been sadly mutilated beyond identification. One such image appears 
to the proper right of Lakulifa and sits in a posture as a Buddhist 
Kubera does. The eaves in the roof of the Jagamohana contain a 
frieze of sculptures running round the whole structure and showing 
battle-scenes and some incidents from Siva’s life. One such incident 
that appears on the northern eave is a scene of the fight between 
Kirata and Arjuna. The scene begins with the exchange of arrows 
from the bows held by both of them, the flights of which have been 
indicated by zigzag lines. Next we find them engaged in a duel and 
later standing by the boar which was the cause of the fight. In the 
last part of the scene Arjuna is found kneeling by the side of a /uigam 
‘with flowers on the top (Fig. 46). 

The central niches of the Vimdna contain Ganefa, Karttikeya and 
Mahisa-mardini respectively in the south, west and north. Ganesa 
has all the usual objects held in the hands viz. an upraised kuthara, 
a cup of modakas, a radish, and an akshamala. The pedestal is plain. 
The standing Karttikeya in the western niche has a peacock to his 
left, a vija-piraka in the right hand, and the left hand is in katyaval- 
ambita form. The mutilated Mahisa-mardini in the southern niche 
kills the buffalo-headed demon in the same manner as its close proto- 
type in the southern niche of the Vaital temple does, and also holds 
the same objects in different hands (Fig. 107). 

1 Elements of Hindu Tconography, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 379 ff. 

@ Ibid., Vol. II, Part I, pp. 150 ff. 
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By the side of GaneSa in the central niche in the south there is an 
image of Visnu holding an akshamdla in the upper right hand and a 
lotus in the upper left. A club is placed by his side, but not held 
in the lower left hand whichis in Katyavalambita form. In the cor- 
responding position on the western facade, there is an Ekapdda Siva 
which is the first of its type to be found in the dated temples. It holds 
an akshamald, a trident, anda vase. The palm of the lower left hand 
has been shown upturned with a lotus. On the northern side, there 
is an image of Kama with Rati and Priti by his side and a banner 
of makara over the head. The image is a replica of the one to be 
found in the UttareSvara temple, but it lacks the vigour and 
exuberance of the Uttaresvara example and seems to be a later 
imitation. The facades of the sikhara contain a number of decorative 
figures and the busts of Siva in which the third eye so prominently 
shown in the similar images of the ParaSurameévara, is absent. 
Miniature Lakuli images with lakufas are to be seen in the various 
parts of the stkhara. The front facade contains a Nataraja within a 
medallion, which is a replica of the same image occurring in the 
corresponding position of the adjacent Vaital temple (Figs. 116-117). 

According to the chronology adopted by us, the temple of Brah- 
megvara (c. A.D. 1060) is removed from the Vaital and the Sisire$vara 
by more than two and a half centuries. It is therefore natural that 
the culf images in the former will bear characteristics different from 
those of the same images in the latter two. For the first time among 
the dated temples we find here the images of dikpalas depicted in their 
proper positions. In the Vimana, Indra riding an elephant and holding 
a thunderbolt in the right hand and a pdarijdta flower in the left, 
appears on the east. Agni seated on a ram and holding an akshamald 
and a vase in his hands, has been carved on the south-east. The 
third dikpala, Yama, seated on a buffalo, holds a danda in the right 
hand and a noose in the left. It is depicted in a terrific form with 
a beard and a crown on the head. Mairrita appearing on the south- 
west corner, wears an Ornamented crown on the head and sits upon 
a man lying prostrate with the face upturned. The guardian deity 
of the west, Varuna, occupies a central position on the west and sits 
upon a makara with an ornamented tail and holds a noose in the left 
hand. Vayu appearing in its proper position, sits upon a stag and 
holds a flag-staff in the left hand. The figure of Kubera, identifiable by 
its position on the wall, has been badly damaged and ali attributes have 
been lost. The only peculiarity to be noted in connexion with the deity 
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is that it has no vahana or mount. On the north-east corner, [sana 
appears seated on the Nandi and holding a trident and a club. The 
hands of the majority of these deities have broken off and consequently 
some of the attributes held in them have also been lost. 

Some other cult images appear in between the guardian deities. 
Among them Ekapada-Siva, Andhaka-vadha-mirti, Nataraja and 
Arddha-narisvara are most noteworthy (Figs. 136, 133). Ekapada- 
Siva appearing on the south, holds a long trident, dambaru and aksha- 
mald inhis hands; wears a garland of skulls and stands on a man lying 
prostrate. Andhaka-vadha-mirti that appears on the same facade, 
stands in the pose of an archer wearing a ggrland of skulls and hold- 
ing in the upper right hand a kharpara and lifts with the long trident 
the demon Andhaka who, with the body upturned, is found fixed 
on the prongs of the weapon (Fig. 136). Of the two four-handed 
Natarajas appearing on the temple, one holds a long vind with two 
hands and the other, a snake over the head. Nandi ts to be found in 
both of them. Arddha-narigvara that appears on the western facade, 
holds in the lower right hand a kharpara and holds the uppermost 
two over the head. Both Nandi and the lion are to be found on the 
pedestal (Fig. 133). 

The pdrsva-devatas Ganesa, Karttikeya and Durga have been re- 
moved from the central niches. There is therefore no way to deter- 
mine their characteristics. But above the niche which contained the 
image of Karttikeya in the west, there is a small representation of the 
same deity which should be taken to be a close prototype of the lost 
one. In this representation of Karttikcya we find the dcity four- 
handed holding a club and placing the lower Icft hand on a cock held 
up by a female figure standing on the left side. The peacock stands 
to the right of the deity. No GancSa is to be found on the body of 
the main temple, but a small figure of the same deity appcars on one 
of the four small corner temples standing in the north-east corner. 
The deity shows a broken tusk in the upper right hand, a japamala 
in the lower right, a cup full of modakas in the upper left and in the 
lower left, the upper part of a kufhdra stuck to the ground. There its 
a mouse on the pedestal. In the planct slabs on the cdloors of both the 
Fagamohana and the Vimdua, Ketu is shown present; the number of 
the plancts has thus increased to nine. 

The JFagamohana, like the Vimdna contains the cight guardian dei- 
ties in the eight cardinal points, but they are the exact parallels of 
the same dcitics that appear on the Vimdna. One peculiarity about 
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the sculptures of this temple deserves special attention. It is that 
both the Saiva and the Sakta deities have been depicted in their 
terrific forms. On the western facade of the main temple the figure 
of Chamunda carved by the side of Nairrita, holds a trident and a 
nri-munda (human head) and stands upon a corpse with a jackal biting 
its head. Another figure of the same deity carved on the northern 
wall of the Jagamohana, wears only a loin-cloth and holds a nyt-munda 
and a kharpara. A jackal licks the blood dropping from the nri-munda, 
while another animal, presumably a buffalo, looks up in between the 
thighs of the deity. There are also some other minor representations 
of the deities of this type. Siva here has very often been depicted in 
a terrific form. In the images of Ekapada-Siva, Arddha-narigvara 
and Andhaka-vadha-mirti, he is found with a garland of skulls. 

As already observed, the temple of KedareSvara (c. A.p. 1100) 
has no sculptures except the three parsva-devatas and some decorative 
female figures. The parsva-devatas GaneSa, Karttikeya and Durga 
which are enshrined in their respective niches in the temple, have 
almost identical attributes and characteristics as such deities have in 
the BrahmeSvara temple. 

The sculptures of the MegheSvara temple (¢. A.D. 1195) have suffer- 
ed much from wear and tear on account of the fact that it is built 
of a soft and gritty variety of sandstone. Besides, it being situated in 
the furthest north-east corner of Bhubaneswar without human 
habitation in the near neighbourhood, the work of despoliation has 
been carried on almost unmolested. There are signs of deliberate 
breakages in the body of the temple, which indicate that not 
only the parsva-devatas, but also many of the decorative female figures 
have been cut away. In the southern niche, the feet of Ganeéa still 
remaining indicate that the other portions of its body have been 
forcibly removed. Nevertheless, the temple still retains some important 
cult images of iconographical interest. The guardian deities are to 
be found in their respective directions, but they do not possess any 
special features or attributes different from those of the same deities 
in the BrahmeSvara temple. They have suffered so much from dam- 
age that their distinguishing peculiarities also cannot be correctly 
ascertained. Of the three pdrfva-devatas only Karttikeya is to be found 
in the eastern niche, but it is in no way different from the one in the 
Brahmevara already described. The pedestal of Ganefa still remain- 
ing in the southern niche, contains a mouse. 

Four of the images of this temple deserve special mention. Of 
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these, the image of Lakuli to be found on the southern facade, is 
seated cross-legged with a yoga-patta tied to the knees and with a 
lakuta placed on the left shoulder. Four bearded figures, two on 
each side, are found in association with the deity (Fig. 128). The 
second represents the scene of Godhana-harana by Brahma. A muti- 
lated central figure in the scene is Sri-Krisna seated on a couch or 
stool with female figures, no doubt Gopis, on both sides, and with a 
herd of cows on the pedestal. A little bearded figure is to be found 
in the right top corner, witnessing the whole scene. The bearded 
figure should be identified with Brahma. The third image to be found 
on the southern side represents perhaps a form of Durga. It holds 
m the upper right hand a chakra, in the lower right a club, in the 
upper left a sankha and in the lower left a long bow (sarnga). The 
figure on the pedestal is defaced, but it seems to bea lion. The attri- 
butes in the hands may tentatively lead to an identification of the 
deity with Vaisnavi, but the lion-mount is a distinct cognizance 
which associates the deity with Durga who is also known to have 
such attributes as the above in one or other of her innumerable forms. 
The fourth figure is a six-handed Nataraja holding in the uppermost 
two hands a snake, in the middle two a trident and a dambaru, 
the lowermost two showing dance poses. Nandi is shown on the 
pedestal along with two human figures holding musical instruments. 
Various representations of Siva are also to be found in the vddas, but 
their characteristics are too damaged to be made out. 

The outer and inner walls of the Zagamohana are entirely plain. 
A relieving feature, as we have already said, is provided by the Naga 
stambhas to be found on either side of the door. In the planet slabs 
in the doors of both the Fagamohana and the sanctuary, Ketu is 
present. At the bottoms of the door jambs in the cella, in addition 
to the Saiva dodrapalas Chanda and Prachanda, Ganga and Yamuna 
are also found. 

The Ananta-Vasudeva temple (A.D. 1278) being a Vaisnava shrine, 
the cult images appearing on it are necessarily different from those 
of the Saiva temples. But there are some images which are common 
to the temples of both the sects. These images are those of the dtkpdlas 
or the guardian deities which appear, as in the BrahmeSvara and the 
MegheSvara not only on the Vimdna but also on the Jagamohana of 
the Ananta-Vasudéva. In all these temples the characteristics, 
attributes and mounts of these deities are almost the same, but the 
innovation that is to be found in the Ananta-Vasudeva is that here 
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they are represented with their female counterparts. Indra, for 
instance, appears along with Indrani, both being carved one above 
the other and both having identical characteristics, weapons and 
mounts. The appearance of the female counterparts of the guardian 
dcities on the Bhubaneswar temples has an important bearing ou 
their chronology, which we shall discuss later on. 

Of the other cult images that appear on this temple, mention 
may be made of the images of the Boar and Dwarf incarnations 
of Visnu which are respectively cnshrined in the southern and 
northern niches. These images have been badly mutilated, but 
what remains of them indicates that they are in no way different 
from their prototypes of the late Medieval Period. On the northern 
side of the Zagamohana five balustrades, that make up the window, 
have each an image on its outer face. These images on the northern 
side make up a group of five consisting of Rama, Laksmana, Sita, 
Hanuman and Vibhisana (Fig. 137). In the identical position on 
the southern side there were also five images consisting of Sri-Krisna 
and Gopis, but three of the balustrades have somehow become detach- 
ed and have now been utilized in a miniature temple on the castern 
bank of Vindusarovara in the near vicinity. A few other cult images 
like Laksmi and Sarasvati appear on the Jagamohana near the 
balustraded window in the north, but they possess no special 
iconographical features worthy of note. 

The temple of Papanasini has no cult image except a Nataraja 
on the northern facade, which will be noticed later on. 





Vi 


THREE MOST NOTABLE TEMPLES OF 
THE PLACE 


N account of Bhubaneswar can never be complete without the 

proper assessment of the historical value of the three most 

notabletemples of the place. These temples are the MukteSvara, 
the Rajarani and the Lingaraja which by reason of their outstanding 
character, form a special attraction to visitors and archaeologists 
alike. It is however unfortunate that their history and chronology 
still remain undecided and disputed. We propose to throw some light 
on these points by a study of their art and architecture. 


THe TemMPLe oF MuKTESVARA 

The Muktefvara', the earliest of the three, is one of the most 
beautiful temples of India and has been described by Mr M. M. 
Ganguly’ as a dream realized in sandstone. Elegantly decorated from 
top to bottom, it stands within a gracefully laid-out low compound 
wall with a beautiful éorana in front (Figs. 55-56). Apart from its 
beautiful sculptures that eloquently speak of the sense of proportion 
and perspective of the sculptors and their extraordinary skill in 
depicting the objects of the most minute character with great éx- 
actitude, the temple also reveals some notable features both in archi- 
tecture and in the attributes of the cult images, which with some 
or no modifications came to be the standard of all the other 
important temples that followed it. Here we find a porch which 
marks the beginning of a pidhd temple, well-shaped pilasters and 
recesses formed by them, the images carved in alto-relievo and gaja- 
simka and Naga columns. In the cult images we find here a mouse used 

' The temple which has been described as MukteSvara in all works on Bhubaneswar 
temples, is locally known as Siddhesvara. The word MukteSvara is grammatically in- 


correct. The correct form should have been Kuktisvara. 
2 Onissa and Her Remains, p. 279. 
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as the mount of Ganefa, a cock associated with Karttikeya, babies 
carried in the arms of Sapta-matrikas and Ketu among the planets. 
The sculptures in the ceiling of its Jagamohana are also altogether a 
new conception. It is to be noted that these architectural and icono- 
graphical features are conspicuous by their absence in the early 
groups of temples represented by the Parasuramesvara and the 
Sisiresvara, but are present in the Brahmefvara and the succeeding 
temples..The affinities of the art and architecture of the MukteSvara 
temple are therefore to be found with the BrahmeSvara and not 
with the Parasuramesvara. Notwithstanding these differences which 
are obvious at the first examination of the temple, Prof. R. D. Banerji 
seems to think that at Bhubaneswar the MukteSvara was the imme- 
diate successor of the ParaSuramesvara temple.' He also makes a 
curious statement that the temple of MukteSvara “‘shows the use of 
decorative bas-reliefs of human or divine incidents for the first time 
in the medieval temples of Orissa.’’? But as we have already seen, 
the ParasurameSvara whch according to him is the earliest temple of 
Orissa, contains in bas-relief several incidents from Siva’s life. 
Although the MukteSvara possesses architectural and sculptural 
affinities with the BrahmeSvara (c. a.p. 1060), in point of chronology 
the former is certainly earlier than the latter. The porch in the 
MukteSvara which is a pidhad temple, shows that this type of structure 
was still in the experimental stage and that it had not been provided 
with the usual crowning members to be found in its full-fledged 
prototypes. Some features of the earlier temples are also to be found 
in the MukteSvara. Like all early temples, it is a small monument 
rising to a height of only 34 feet. It was built at a time when temples 
of great height were yet to be attempted. It contains latticed windows 
in the Jagamohana, the models of which were in all probability borrow- 
ed from the Parasurameévara. The models for its graceful octagonal 
compound wall and the beautiful torana were also borrowed from the 
temples which are now no longer in existence, but of which the 
remains can still be traced at Bhubaneswar. We have seenin Chapter 
II that the present temple of SiddheSvara occupies the site of an 
earlier temple and is built of the stones of that earlier temple (Fig. 9). 
It has also around 1. the remains of the octagonal compound wall 
of that earlier temple. Since the MukteSvara and Siddhevara are 
situated close to each other, it will be legitimate to infer that the 


t History of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 341. 
2 Ibid., p. $52. 
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model of the octagonal compound wall in the Muktesvara was derived 
from its prototype that existed in the site of the present Siddhe$vara. 
Barring these two examples, no octagonal compound wall is to be 
found in any temple at Bhubaneswar. No worana is also to be found 
in any of the existing temples at Bhubaneswar, but there is a mound 
in the paddy-fields known as Dola-mandapa situated‘in between the 
temple town and the Brahme$vara, which on excavation yielded the 
arch of a forana along with some of its other parts and also some sculp- 
tural specimens showing the earliest types of Chaitya windows. The 
remains of this torana are now in the Orissa State Museum and they 
show that like the Mukte$vara forana, it was built in sections and had 
an arch supported by two pillars. In all likelihood this ¢orana which 
appears to be earlier, provided the model for the MukteSvara one. 
The builder of the MukteSvara thus borrowed certain features from 
the early architectural tradition but also introduced new architec- 
tural designs, new art motifs and new conceptions about the icono- 
graphy of the cult images. The abrupt changes in the early forms of 
the cult images, in the architectural designs and even in the minute 
details of the sculptural representations indicate that the builder of 
the MukteSvara was the harbinger of a new culture. One other 
significant fact about the iconography may be recognized in the 
absence of haloes round the heads of the cult images. In the early 
temples the halo formed a distinguishing feature of the cult image 
and separated it from the secular figure. That the temple is not an 
exotic one is indicated on one hand by certain architectural traditions 
and, on the other, by the persistence of its innovations in all the other’ 
notable temples that followed it. In fact, the Muktesvara divides the 
numerous temples of Bhubaneswar into two broad groups, early and 
late, and any of its innovations can confidently be taken as the basis 
of such adivision. We can, for instance, take the omission of the haloes 
from the cult images or the presence of a cock by the side of a 
Karttikeya as the basis of such a division. We shall try to fix the 
date of this unique monument in a subsequent chapter, but here it is 
enough to say that its chronological position lies somewhere between 
the Sigiregvara (c. A.D. 800) and the Brahme$vara (c. A.D. 1060) temples. 
The Vimdna, square in ground plan, stands on a raised platform 
and has five pagas or pilasters on each facade. The base shows the 
usual sub-divisions such as pdda, kumbha, pala, kant and vasanta, which 
are presentin the Brahme$varaand the succeeding temples. This five- 
fold division is absent in all other earlier monuments. The pilasters, 
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unlike those of the Parafurameévara and Sigiresvara, are well formed 
and are with recesses containing Gaja-simha and Naga columns. 
As in the earlier temples, each of the facades has three niches which 
contained pdrsya-devatds, but are now empty. Likewise, there is also 
a sunken panel which marks the transition between the cubical and 
curvelinear portions of the templc. In the earlier temples all images 
have been carved in shallow niches or medallions, but here for the 
first time the principle of carving images in alto-relievo is to be notic- 
ed. The earlier practice has not however been altogether abandoned, 
for, some images appear in niches both in the cubical portion and the 
Sikhara. The sikhara is short and it had four Natarajas and the four 
kirttt-mukhas on four facades. The Nataraja figure on the western 
facade has become detached and has now found place in a miniature 
temple situated within the same compound. As in the earlier temples, 
no anga-Sikharas appear on the body of the main tower. The top 
portion of the fikhara has the usual crowning members. 

The ground plan of the Jagamohana is starlike. Its pyramidal roof 
rising in tiers or steps which diminish as they ascend, ends at the 
centre and is crowned by a ka/asa, but there is no dmalaka as in the 
later pidha temples. The zddas on the northern and southern sides 
have the broadest central pilasters which project out of the main plan 
of the temple and have each a perforated window with a square frame. 
The portions of the roof above the windows are of different orienta- 
tion. They rise in two tiers with the pidhds or steps of the roof and are 
surmounted by the lions. The ends of the tiers in their horizontal 
positions have makaras swallowing fish. As in the main temple the 
recesses in between the pilasters have Gaja-stmhas and Naga-columns. 

Just in front of the door of the Fagamohana stands the beautiful 
torana already referred to (Figs. 55-56). The basements of the pillars 
supporting the arch, square in section, contain on each face a minia- 
ture temple flanked at the top by twin Gaja-simhas. Thesixteen-sided 
shafts consist each of four blocks of stone of which the topmost has 
loops of pearl-strings hanging down from the mouths of a row of kirtti- 
mukhas above. Superimposed on the topmost block are to be found 
a vedtka, an a@malaxa and finally a spreading lotus capital. The arch 
itself, built in transverse section, has a ridge at the top and is sur- 
mounted by a kalasa. The designs on both the halves are identical 
and they consists of exquisitely beautiful scrolls, a pair of female 
figures in a most graceful pose, ornamental niches, and figures of 
monkeys, peacocks etc. At each end of the arch there is a projecting 
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makara-mukha. The total effect ofall these decorative designs has been 
to make it the most beautiful product of art. 

The outer face of the octagonal low compound wall is decorated 
with a number of rectangular niches superimposed by stylized Chaitya 
arches. Each ofthese niches contains a wheel, a lotus medallion or a 
medallion with a beautiful scroll, and the Chaitya arches contain in 
each a human or an animal head. The faces in the human heads 
show various expressions and indicate various stages of human life, 
some being youthful and others aged. By the strokes of his chisel, the 
artist has succeeded in making these miniature representations most 
lifelike, some faces being most serious and.contemplative and others 
most humorous or grotesque. At each turn of the octagonal com- 
pound wall, the outer face also has square niches containing deities. 

These are in the main the architectural arrangements of this minia- 
ture gem of Orissan architecture, in which each part has been so 
well placed and so elegantly executed that the whole has been an 
epitome of beauty. 

All the side niches both in the main temple and the Jagamohana 
have been robbed of their images. Whether these niches contained 
dikpalas or other deities, it is difficult to determine at present. In the 
door jambs of both the Jagamohana and the sanctuary, Ganga and 
Yamuna have been carved by the side of Chanda and Prachanda. 
Ganga and Yamuna stand respectively on a makara and a tortoise, 
hold vases in their hands and have each a parasol over the head, held 
up by a female attendant. It is to be recalled that these representa- 
tions are entirely different from those of the same deities carved on 
the Parasuramesvara temple. On the lintel of the Jagamohana occurs 
a badly mutilated four-handed male deity with two emaciated as- 
cetics by his side, each seated on a lotus rising from the pedestal of the 
central figure. The deity may be Siva or Lakuliga, but because of its 
mutilated condition, it is difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion. 
The door lintel of the sanctuary contains a figure of Gaja-Laksmi 
and in the usual position, nine planets are to be found. Ketu which 
occurs among the planets and vhich is the only one of its type among 
the numerous figures of Ketu to be found on the Bhubaneswar tem- 
ples, is represented by a canopy of a three-hooded snake over the 
head. Rahu is represented by its head only and not by a half-bust 
figure as in the carlier temples (Fig. 122). 

The ceiling of the Jagamohana contains most beautiful sculptures 
which have been referred to by the carlicr scholars, but nothing 
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definite has been spoken of them. The decorations here have been 
conceived in the formof a canopy with an eight-petalled lotus at the 
centre, each petal being occupied by a deity. These deities consti- 
tute a group of Sapta-matrikas with VireSvara. The main difference 
of the group from the earlier ones is that all the Matrikds, except 
Chamunda, hold babies in their arms and that Viresvara holds a 
sword in the right hand. On the outer edges of the lotus there appear 
several panels of sculptures. Among these may be recognized Kartti- 
keya, Ganefa, several narrative scenes, like Parvati’s penance and 
dancing and musical parties. Karttikeya sits holding a sakt in the left 
hand, with a peacock to his right and a cock to the left. He has three 
male attendants by his side, of whom two are to be found to his left and 
one to the right. Ina similar panel on the west, occurs an eight-hand- 
ed dancing GaneSa, holding in the uppermost two hands a snake over 
the head. In the remaining six hands of which two are lost, modakas, 
a battle-axe, a broken tusk and lotus are to be found. One attendant 
to the left of the deity strikes cymbals and another to the right, an 
ankya-mridanga. The scrolls, arabesques, flying Vidyadharas, and 
intertwined tails of Nagas and Nagis enhance the beauty of these 
sculptures which may truly be regarded as some of the masterpieces of 
Orissan art. But situated as they are at a difficult place and being always 
in the dark, they have rarcly yielded to the camera of a photographer. 

A few cult images also occur on the outer walls of the temple and 
the Jagamohana, but all of them are found in their miniature forms. 
On the south-east corner of the latter, there is a miniature GaneSa 
with the usual attributes and with a minute figure of a mouse standing 
on the hind-legs. A similar GaneSa is found on the southern facade 
of the temple also, but most interesting and numerous among these 
miniature images are those of Lakuli§ga found all over the body of the 
temple. They are usually found within ornamented Chaitya arches, 
showing various mudras such as Yoga, Bhumisparf‘a and Dharmma- 
chakra-pravarttana and, in some cases, with yogapatias tied to their 
knees. They are not accompanied by the figures of their disciples, 
as in the Lakuli images of the earlier temples. 

We have already stated that a number of cult images occur in the 
square niches carved on the outer face of the low compound wall. 
Since the iconographica) peculiarities of these deities help us in deter- 
mining the chronological position of the temple, a list of them with 
short descriptions is given below. The list follows their order from 
the southern side and ends with the northern. 
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1. Sarasvati: She sits on a lotus, holding a long vind in both 
hands and with two two female attendants on both sides. 

2. A mutilated Varahi: She holds a kharpara in the right hand. 

3. Karttikeya: He sits with a Sakti in the right hand, on a peacock 
shown to front. 

4. Ganega with usual attributes and a mouse on the pedestal. 

5. An emaciated four-armed male deity. He sits’on a tiger skin 
holding a long staff with a battle-axe attached to the top, between a 
bent left hand. The corresponding right hand holds a kharpara 
near the breast. The figure of an elephant is shown behind, while a 
jackal seated on the hind-legs looks up at the deity. The emaciated 
figure may represent the Gajasura-samhara-mirtti of Siva (Fig. 58). 

6. Lakuli: He is seated cross-legged with a _yoga-patia tied to the 
knees and shows Dharmma-chakra-pravarttana mudra. Two miniature 
ascetics, who may be taken as the disciples of Lakuli, appear in the 
triangular side panels at the top. 

7. Durga: She holds a khadga and a vase. A lion and a deer are to 
be found on the pedestal. 

_ 8. AvalokiteSvara: He holds a lotus with stalk in the left hand. 
The right hand hangs down with the palm upturned. Two attendant 
figures are now damaged (Fig. 61). 

9. A male figure holding in the right hand an indistinct object, 
perhaps a purse, in which case the figure may represent the Buddhist 
counterpart of Kubera. 

10. Lakuli sits in Bhimt-sparsa-mudrd and holds a lakuta (Fig. 62). 

11. The Buddha seated in yoga-mudraé under a Bodhi tree which 
has been represented here by two Icaves, one on each side of the head 
of the deity (Fig. 59). 

12. A mutilated figure of Durga. 

13. Karttikeya holds in the left hand a cock seated on the left thigh. 
The right hand hangs down with the palm upturned. The peacock- 
mount is to be found on the right (Fig. 99). 

14. Sirya with two lotuses in the hands. 

These are the main deities to be found in the square niches, 
but there are also a number of miniature niches, surmounted by mini- 
ature Chaitya arches, in which a number of very minute figures are to 
be found. Most of these minute figures are nude and standin the same 
posture as the Jaina Tirthankaras do (Fig. 60). The appearance of 
the Buddhist and Jaina images side by side with the Brahmanical ones, 
indicates that the builder of the temple was a man of eclectic views, 
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THE TEMPLE OF RAJARANI 

The names of all the Saiva temples at Bhubaneswar end with ifvara, 
e.g. Parasuramesvara, Brahmesvara, Mitre$vara, YameSvara, Tri- 
bhuvanesvara etc. and the names of the non-Saiva temples have been 
derived from their presiding deities, e.g. Gauri temple, Parvati 
temple, Mohini temple and Ananta-Vasudeva temple etc. But the 
temple under review alone bears a peculiar name for explaining the 
origin of which some fantastic stories have been invented by the local 
people. The mystery about this most beautiful and magnificent edi- 
fice has been enhanccd by the fact that at present it contains no deity 
in the cella. Mr M. M. Ganguly rightly rejects a story which re- 
presents it as a pleasure resort of an Orissan king (raja) and his queen 
(rani), for, had it been so, it should have been provided with 
outhouses and stables etc. But both in art and architecture, the Raja- 
rani possesses all the elements of a temple structure, viz. a Jaga- 
mohana, side niches, the dikpalas, and the Nava-graha slabs both on 
the Jagamohana and the Vimana. Mr Ganguly is probably right in 
thinking that the present name Rajarani has been derived from a 
“very finc-grained yellowish sandstone called Rajarania in common 
parlance’’! with which the entire edifice has been built. We cannot, 
however, accept his view that it was a Vaisnava temple.? There is 
a mass of evidence on the body of the temple itself, which has escaped 
his notice, and which thoroughly repudiates such a view. We shall 
presently show that the original name of the temple was Indresvara 
and that it was a Saiva shrine. 

Although, the Rajarani temple has bcenone of the notable monuments 
of the place, such a name does not occurin any of the four Sanskrit 
texts that profess to deal with the history of Bhubaneswar from the 
orthodox standpoint. In the list of the temples given by each of these 
works, a temple known as Indresvara has been placed tothe east of the 
Siddhesvara, situated in the compound of the Muktesvara. The 
twenty-fourth chapter of the Ekdmra Purdya fixes the position of the 
Indresvara to the east of the Siddhesvara and indicates the close pro- 
ximity of the former with the latter by the word addrena (not far). Of 
all the temples, the beauty of this temple has also been most lavishly 
praised. The ninth chapter of the Svarnnddri-mahodaya places the 


* Orissa and Her Remains, p. 313. 

a Ibid. Following Mr Ganguly, Me R. Chanda also says: “The old Vaisnava temple 
at Bhubaneswar, the magnificent Rajarini, should probably be assigned to 
Amyankabhiina’s father.” dan. Rep. Archl. Survey, Ind., 1923-4, pp. 119-22. 
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temple of Chakre$vara to the cast of the Siddhesvara and then speaks 
of the Indre$vara. Even now there is a small temple known as 
Chakresvara standing in the paddy-fields in between the Siddhesvara 
and the Rajarani. In the fourteenth chapter of the Ekamra-Chandrnika, 
after the SiddheSvara and the MukteSvara, mention has been made 
of the Sakreg§vara which is no doubt a synonym of the Indregvara. 
Like the other works, the fifteenth chapter of the Kaptlasamhitd places 
the Indresvara to the east of the Siddhesvara and gives the distance 
between the two as 70 cows.' In all these works the distances between 
the shrines have been recorded in the number of cows (dhenvantaras). 
According to them to the distances between the Lingaraja on one hand 
and the BrahmeSvara, Kapilesvara and Ramesvara on the other are 
respectively 1,130, 1,016 and 970 cows. Since all these temples are 
situated about a mile or a little more than a mile from the Lingaraja 
temple, a distance of 70 cows as given between the Siddhesvara and 
the Indresvara conforms to that between the SiddheSvara and the 
Rajarani. There appears to be no doubt, hencc, that the temple 
of Rajarani bore the name of Indresvara at least up to the time 
when these works were compiled and that its present name 
has probably been derived from the name of the sandstone used 
in it. 

Mr M. M. Ganguly observes: “‘On examining the khura pristha, 
or upper plinth carved as it is with the petals of lotus, it appears that 
the temple was meant for being dedicated to Visnu.’’? This feature 
in itself is really no weighty evidence to connect the temple of Raja, 
rani with a Vaisnava shrine. As Prof. R. D. Banerji has pointed 
out,’ such lotus petals are found carved in the Hindu and even the 
Jaina temples of the South Mahratta country. There are certain 
features in the temple, which have escaped the notice of the earlier 
scholars, but which undisputably prove the Saivite origin of the 
monument. In the usual positions of the door jambs of the Jaga- 
mohana occur the Saiva door-kecpers, Chanda and Prachanda, which 
are close prototypes of the similar door-keepers of the later temples, 
particularly of the Meghesvara and the Brahmesvara. The dvdrapdla 
carved on the right jan > stands, holding in the right hand a long 
trident stuck to the ground und allowing the left to hang down frecly. 


1 The distance between the Sidchegvara and the Indresvara, given as 70 ghenvantaras, 
indicates that if 70 cows are made to stand in a line, this distance will be covered. 

2 Ann. Rep. Archi. Survy. Ind., 1923-5, p. 313. 

3 History of Orissa, Vol. il, p. 360. 
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It wears jata-mukuta, a garland of skulls reaching to the thighs anda 
snake that issues forth from the right ear. The face is damaged, 
but it was probably bearded like that of the dodrapala in the MegheS- 
vara temple. The door-keeper on the left jamb also holds a similar 
long trident and has jata-mukuta and a snake issuing forth from the 
ear. These door-kcepers are characteristically Saivite and cannot be 
expected to be present on the door of a Vaisnava temple. Besides, 
on the lintel of the Jagamohana occurs an image of Lakulisa seated in 
yoga-mudra, holding a lakuta and has four disciples on the side panels. 
The disciples here, as in the Meghe$vara temple, have been represent- 
ed as emaciated and bearded figures and have their right hands raised 
in abhaya-mudra; only two of them are seated on lotuses. On both 
sides of the Lakuli image, the lintel was carved with eight bearded 
and emaciated ascetics kneeling side by side in a row with fan-shaped 
jata-bharas on their heads and carrying on their backs the pots hung 
from their shoulders (Fig. 130). The right half of the row with four 
ascetics isin the complete form but on the left, the lintel has broken off 
and has been replaced by a plain stone. These ascetics are no doubt 
the Pasupata teachers, occurring as they do in association with 
Lakuli and his disciples. 

These sculptures alone repudiate the theory that the Rajarani 
was ever a Vaisnava temple, but there are also other Saiva sculp- 
tures on the body of the main temple. The side niches have been 
robbed of theirimages, but at the bases of the southern and northern 
niches have been carved the scenes of Linga-worship (Fig. 63). 
Besides, the main temple also contains on its facades three panels 
which show Siva and his female counterpart dancing in the company 
of attendants holding musical instruments (Figs. 120, 64). In a 
rectangular shallow niche nearer to the Jagamohana on the south, oc- 
curs a beautiful image of Parvati holdingin the upper left hand, aclub. 
In the lower left hand, she holds a lotus with stalk, which rising from 
the pedestal passes through the left arms ofthe deity (Fig. 111). This 
conventional form of Parvati which the priests of Bhubaneswar call 
Nisa-Parvati has, as a rule, been enshrined in the northern niches 
of all the later Saiva temples, including the Liagaraja. A scene 
probably representing a simple form of Siva’s marriage also occurs 
on the western side below the central niche. Siva sits here wearing 
the crown of a bridegroom and leaning against a pillow, while 
Parvati standing in front of him, extends her hand which is caught 
by Siva’s right hand. Two attendants, one holding a fly-whisk and 
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the other a vind, appear in the scene. We have already described an 
elaborate scene of Siva’s marriage that occurs on the Paragurame$vara 
temple, but the simple types of Siva’s marriage, like the one under 
discussion, are not uncommon in the Indian sculptures. Mr T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao gives some illustrations of Siva’s marriage, called 
Kalydna-sundara-miurtis, in which the marriage has been indicated by 
the joining of the hands of Siva and Parvati.' It is interesting to note 
here that Siva here greatly resembles the Siva of an elaborately carved 
panel on the southern door of the Jagamohana of the Lingaraja temple, 
representing his marriage to Parvati. 

These sculptures coupled with the fact that the temple has been 
described as IndreSvara in the local Sanskrit works, leave little room 
for doubt that it was a Saiva shrine. There should also be no doubt 
that it originally contained a deity, because the temple finds mention 
in the lists of the temples given in the orthodox texts intended as the 
pilgrims’ guide. An unconsecrated temple without a deity is not likely 
to find mention in the sacred literature. The exigency of removing 
the presiding deity probably arose when the Jagamohana collapsed, 
blocking the way to the cella of the main temple. As is apparent from 
‘Arnott’s Report, the Jagamohana had become a heap of ruins when it 
was repaired in 1903.? 

Eight guardian deities appear in their proper places on the body 
of the main temple, but they are in no way different from their 
prototypes in the temples of Brahmesvara, and the MegheSsvara, 
except that the image of Kubera which has on it: pedestal a kalpa- 
vriksa (wish-fulfilling tree) with eight posts attached to it, perhaps 
representing ashta-nidhis. Consistently with the magnificent wealth of 
sculptures which the temple possesses, these guardian deities have been 
the most glamorous and successful group to be found on any temple 
at Bhubaneswar (Fig. 66). The Jagamohana is entirely plain, but there 
are signs to show that carvings had begun at some points, particularly 
near the balustraded windows. As in the Jagamohana of the Megh- 
eévara, on both sides of the door, there are two columns with a Naga 
and a Nagi at their tops holding garlands in their hands. The absence 
of carvings on the Jagamohana does not indicate that the temple was 
neither completed nor consecrated, because, the temples of which the 
Jagamohanas have remained uncarved, but in which worship is still 


t Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 337-50. —_ 

2 Report with photographs of the repairs executed to some of the principal temples at Bhuba- 
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going on, are not rare at Bhubaneswar. The notable examples are 
theVaital and Mohini temples. 

Both Prof. R. D. Banerji and Mr M. M. Ganguly have taken the 
Rajarani to be an exotic temple, because of the fact that the arga- 
fikharas (the miniature stkharas on the body of the main tower) appear 
on its body as sharp projections, but not as part of the wall surface 
as in the Lingaraja and the BrahmeSvara (Figs. 65, 142). In the 
absence of any definite evidence, these features should not however 
be traced to an extraneous source, but should rather be consider- 
ed as a logical evolution of a process that had begun long ago. We 
have seen that on the corner pilasters of the earlier temples, bhiumt- 
Gmalakas occur at regular intervals and we have also seen that aviga- 
fikharas occur on the bodies of the BrahmeSvara and the Lingaraja 
as part of the wall surface. These architectural features were ela- 
borated in the projecting turrets that we find on the Rajarani. The. 
Rajarani is not, however, the only temple at Bhubaneswar to bear 
these miniature sikharas as sharp projections. There are several other 
temples bearing the same features. Of these mention should separately 
be made of the Dakra BhimeSvara situated on the road to Puri within 
a short distance of the eastern gate of the Lingaraja, which bears the 
same features almost in the same forms. The temple of Kotitirthes- 
vara also bears them on the gandi, though in somewhat modified form. 
These turrets had the effect of breaking up the graceful contours of the 
gandi and were moreover easily liable to breakage or cracks. So they 
seem to have been considered architecturally unsound, and discontinu- 
ed after anexperimenton only afewexamples. Bereft of the projecting 
miniature sikharas, the Rajarani is otherwise a pafcharatha temple 
with the usual elements peculiar to the type. The Jagamohana likewise 
follows the traditional style of a pidhka temple, but the usual crown- 
ing members are absent from it. Its summit is similar to that of the 
Jagamohana of the MukteSvara. As we have already shown, at the 
time of repairs, it had becomea heap of ruins, and it is now difficult 
to say whether it had originally the usual crowning members. No 
exotic influence is to be found onthe vast wealth of beautiful sculp- 
tures of the Rajarani, which, as we shall show in the subsequent 
chapters, possess close affinities with the similar decorations of several 
other temples. It is difficult to determine the date of this famous 
temple, which we shall however discuss later on. But it seems most 
likely that its chronological position lies between the Mukte$vara and 
the Brahmesvara (c. a.p. 1060). 
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THe TEMPLE or LINGARAJA 

The temple of Lingaraja is by far the most notable temple not only 
of Bhubaneswar, but also of Orissa, and according to expert opinions 
is also one of the best archaeological monuments of the East. Rising 
to a height of about 180 feet and dominating the entire landscape 
within an area of about ten miles, this great temple represents the 
quintessence of the Kalinga type of architecture and the culminating 
result of the architectural activities at Bhubaneswar. It stands in the 
midst of a number of smaller temples within a spacious comound of 
laterite measuring 520 feet in length and 465 feet in breadth and 
having gates on the east, north and south. So much has been said 
about its architectural features that very little remains to be said. 
Prof. R. D. Banerji recotds from his personal observation that the 
sanctuary is a hollow pyramid composed of several superimposed 
chambers, the access to which is obtained by a staircase built through 
the thickness of the wall.' This new technique was perhaps neces- 
sitated on account of the extreme height of the tower which could not 
be sustained by a single roof as in the smaller temples. Barring this 
peculiarity, the sanctuary is otherwise a paricha-ratha deul having 
close architectural affinities with the Brahmesvara temple. We have 
already noticedin Chapter IV the special features connected with its 
plinth, anga-stkharas and walls while comparing it with the Kandarya 
temple at Khajuraho in Bundelkhand and we have also discussed 
in the same chapter the indigenous process by which this structure 
was raised to such a great height. 

Like the Ananta-Vasudeva temple, it has a three-chambered 
frontal component consisting of the Jagamohana, Natamandira and 
Bhogamandapa. There are clear evidences at the point of juncture 
that may indicate that the Jagamohana was a later addition; but since 
both the structures are built of the same type of sandstone and have 
sculptures representing the same line of artistic tradition, it cansafely 
be concluded that both the sanctuary and the Jagamohana formed parts 
of the same original scheme especially as these two components formed 
at the time the temple complex proper. The next two structures, 
namely the Natamandira and Bhogamandapa are, however, much later 
than both the sanctuary and the Jagamohana, because they are built of 
an altogether different type of sandstone and because their sculptures 
bear the obvious signs of the artistic development and peculiarities 


1 History of Orissa, Vol. II, pp. 359 ff. 
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of a later period. The roof and the crowning members of the 
Jagamohana are similar to those of the Jagamohana of the Brahmesvara 
and like the latter it had also balustraded windows in the north and 
the south, which have now been blocked up. Both the Natamandtra 
and the Bhogamandapa are open halls and the former has a flat roof. 

In their attributes and distinctive treatment, the cult images of the 
Lingaraja are similar to those of the Brahmesvara. The dikpdlas with 
their distinctive mounts and attributes appear in their respective 
positions, but only on the temple walls and not on the Jagamohana 
as in the Brahmesvara. The images of GaneSa, Karttikeya and 
Parvati appear respectively in the southern, western and northern 
niches of the sanctuary, which, with the smaller structures built in 
front of them, have been converted into subsidiary shrines. These 
smaller structures betraying a lack of artistic taste and obscuring the 
sculptures in the basement of the sanctuary, are certainly later addi-, 
tions and could not have been designed by the builders of this magni- 
ficent monument. The life-size images of the parsva-devatas are all 
chlorite which must have been imported from a distant place and 
which were used to ensure greater permanence and to bring out 
finer details of artistic designs. Except the figure of Ganega, these 
marvellous images have bcen sadly mutilated, but nevertheless, even 
in their mutilated condition, they cannot fail to arouse admiration 
from any discerning observer. Fine scroll work that must have 
entailed months of labour for incision decorate the garments of the 
deities. The magnificent backgrounds against which these deities 
appear, indicate a supreme artistic taste and the zenith of the decora- 
tive art of the period. 

Among the other cult images, mention may be made of an image 
of Karttikeya that occupies the medallion enclosed by the largest 
Chaitya arch in the east. He isshown here in the earlier form riding a 
peacock to front and holding a Sakti in the left hand. An image of 
Mahisamardini is to be found in the southern facade of the Jaga- 
mohana. ‘The main feature to be noticed in this representation is that 
the victim is not a buffalo-headed demon, but a buffalo, from the 
decapitated trunk of which a male figure is shown as issuing forth. 
The only image of Lakuliga that appears on the front facade of the 
sanctuary has been blocked from view by the ascending tiers of the 
roof in the Jagamohana. Lakuli is accompanied by four figures, two 
on each side (Fig. 127). 

The three distinct episodes are to be found on the walls of the 
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sanctuary and of the Jagamohana. One of themis an elaborate scene of 
Siva’s marriage to be found on the southern door of the Jagamohana. 
Siva wearing the crown of a bridegroom, but none-the-less appearing 
perfectly naked, is found in the centre of the scene sitting in front ofa 
man with matted hair, who may be identified with Bhrikiti. Parvati 
is being led to Agni which is represented as a human figure with flames 
rising on all sides and by the side of which Brahmi is to be found. 
There are also other gods riding on their respective mounts. The 
scene has been disfigured by the application of modern paint to the 
images, perhaps in recent times. The second episode to be found on 
the southern facade of the sanctuary is that of Yasoda churning 
curds and the child Sri-Krisna disturbing her. The images of Nanda, 
Yaéoda and Sri-Krisna are in a good state of preservation and they 
form an attractive panel (Fig. 83B). It has been noticed by Mr R. 
Chanda! and Prof. R. D. Banerji. The third episode representing 
a simple form of Siva’s marriage on the western side of the Vimdna, 
has also been noticed by them.’ 

The temple of Lingaraja being the most important monument of 
the place, we shall have occasion to dwell upon its date at some 
length, but for the present it may be said that it is a close contemporary 
of the BrahmeSvara, which according to the chronology adopted 
by us, was built in about a.p. 1060. 





1 Annual Report of Archi. Survey of India, 1923-4, pp. 199-222. 


2 History of Orissa, Vol. I, Plates between pp. 412-13. 
3 Ibid. 


VII 
DECORATIVE MOTIFS 


O far we have spoken of only the cult images that appear on the 

dated and some of the most important temples, but nothing of 

the decorative motifs. Because of their bewildering varieties, 
each motif or pattern forms the subject for a separate study; but here 
we shall review them as a whole and note down the points of their 
historical and chronological significance. By reason of their promi- 
nence and number and variety the erotic sculptures and decorative 
female figures form classes by themselves, but other innumerable 
decorative motifs, human, animal, vegetable, architectural and geo- 
metrical, may be reserved for a general treatment. 


1. Erotic FiGures 

Because of their revolting character, the erotic figures on the reli- 
gious edifices claim greater attention and come in for greater criti- 
cism. To a discerning visitor they appear to be a disturbing feature 
in the otherwise serene atmosphere of a religious shrine, and he is 
therefore led to seek an explanation for their presence. But so far no 
satisfactory explanation seems to have been available. Mr M. M. 
Ganguly calls them ‘‘a most perplexing feature of Orissan archi- 
tecture’’' and Prof. R. D. Banerji observes that ‘“‘the presence of 
indecent figures on religious edifices is still a puzzle.’’? Local enqui- 
ries at Puri and Bhubaneswar generally elicit two kinds of explana- 
tons, of which the one given by the temple priests can be summarily 
rejected. The priests maintain that the presence of obscene figures 
prevents the temples from being struck by lightning. The idea of 
indecent figures serving as a proof against lightning is unacceptable 
tothe modern man. Even if we take it to be an orthodox explanation, 


1 Orissa and Her Remains, pp. 227-8. 
2 History of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 401. 
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we should note that it has originated with the present generation of 
priests, for, the Silpa-Sdstras which generally give, in their orthodox 
way, an explanation for cach aspect of temple architecture, do not 
support this explanation of the priests. The second type of explanation 
which generally emanates from enlightened people, is that the 
obscene figures are the result of the deliberate attempt of the sculp- 
tors to depict life in all its naked reality. In support of their theory 
they cite the examples of Greek sculptures which exhibit the anato- 
mical treatment of the limbs and in which nudity is sometimes con- 
spicuously shown. But they fail to perceive the distinction between 
the nude images and the obscene or erotic figures which appear on 
the Orissan temples. The latter form a class by themselves, in which 
obscenity has been represented not as a necessary element of artistic 
requirements, but to depict the sexual relations of men and women in 
all their nakedness. They also do not explain how the obscene sculp- 
tures were allowed to exist on the religious edifices without a religious 
sanction for their existence. 

In order to avoid confusion, it is necessary to define the precise 
meaning of erotic or obscene figures. By obscene or erotic figures, 
we mean here only those sculptures which represent the different 
poses of the sexual act, as described in the Kama-Sastra, or otherwise 
conceived by the human mind. If we widen the connotation beyond 
this scope, many of the religious sculptures, including a large number 
of cult images, will have to be dubbed as obscene and no school 
of Indian art and religion will be found free from them. Indeed, the 
very conception of Saivism with which we are mainly concerned here, 
owes its origin to the elements which, in common parlance, can be 
called obscene. We may even go a step further and agree with some 
of the philosophers that the very conception of religion has generated 
from the sexual impulse inthe human mind. We are not, however, con- 
cerned with the metaphysical sense of obscenity. The problems with 
which we are confronted here are: Why has a particular class of 
temple sculptures been so made as to make the sexual act visible to 
a spectator? Is there any religious sanction for these representations 
or were they only thoughtlessly allowed to be carved on the religious 
edifices? Were they confined to the religious structures of a parti- 
cular sect, time or country? These are the problems which we must 
discuss here. 

It is not a fact that obscene figures represent an isolated phenomenon 
in the temples of Orissa alone. They occur in the “‘temples of Kha- 
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juraho in Central India, at Madura, and in certain of the eleventh- 
century temples of the Dekkan, as for instance, at Balsane in Khan- 
desh, and in the Asvera at Sinnar in the Nasik district.”"' They are 
found in the terra-cottas in many of the modern temples in Bengal 
and in the paintings and decorations of metal and the wooden rathas 
of the Bengali Vaisnavas.? They appear on the modern Nepalese tem- 
ples of which a wooden temple built by the Nepalese near the Observ- 
atory at Banarasisa notable example. The area of their occurrence 
thus covers the whole of India. That they were not confined to the 
religious structures of a particular sect, is proved by their occurrence 
in the Saiva and Sakta temples at Bhubaneswar, the Vaisnava temple 
at Puri and the Saura temple at Konarka. A chronological study of 
the Orissan temples, however, enables us to conclude that they start- 
ed making their appearance on the temple structures during a parti- 
cular cultural epoch and continued to be carved on them up to the 
end of the temple-building period in Orissa. In the earliest standing 
temples like the ParaSurameSvara and the SvarnnajaleSvara in which 
most of the sculptures have survived, the obscene sculptures are 
conspicuous by their absence. The amorous couples are no doubt 
found on them, but they do not represent sexual postures. Careful 
observation will reveal that they are not nude and that they have 
been provided with garments, the skirts of which have been indicated 
by the incised lines both in the male and the female figures. They 
cannot thus be taken to be obscene figures as we define them. 
Obscene or erotic figures, in the sense we have taken them here, 
first make their appearance on the temples of Vaital and Sisiresvara. 
In the latter they appear on the northern facade and in the former, 
in the sunken panel that marks the transition between the vddas and 
the super-structure. In both, such figures are not merely amorous 
couples which, as a distinct class, are also to be found in them, but they 
represent the different postures of the sexual act as practised by men 
and women. One panel in the northern facade of the Sisiresvara even 
shows the sexual intercourse between a man and an animal which 
is perhaps a deer. The chronological position of these two temples 
have already been discussed and since the first occurrence of erotic 
figures in these two monuments, such sculptures continued to be 
featured in all the temples at Bhubaneswar whether important or 
not, the temple of MukteSvara being, however, a notable cxception. 


| 
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Even in the temples which are poorest in decoration, such figures 
have seldom failed to make their appearance. They have becn carved 
in alto-relievo in between the recesses formed by the pilasters, as in 
the Rajarani, or have sometimes been displayed in a prominent 
manner on the facades of the Vimdnas and the Jagamohanas alongside 
the other reliefs. The fact that they occur in all the temples built 
after the Vaital and the SigireSvara shows that from the epoch, which 
these two temples represent, it became a. convention to carve 
them on the religious edifices. Like the parsva-devatds enshrined in the 
side niches, the obscene figures were, as a rule, to be represented in 
the temples, even though other types of decoration could be omitted. 
This chronological position of their first occurrence enables us, 
perhaps, to find out a possible explanation for their existence on the 
religious structures. We have already observed that the Vaital and 
Sisiresvara were, to a great extent, influenced by the Bhauma tradi- 
tion of art and culture. The Mahayana form of Buddhism became 
the dominant religion under the patronage of the early Bhaumas 
and there are obvious influences of this religion in the art and archi- 
tecture of these two monuments. We shall have the occasion later 
on to show that the Vaital temple was actually a shrine of the Kapali- 
kas. Although the form of religion prevalent during the early Bhau- 
ma period has been described under the spacious name of Mahayana 
Buddhism, it was in reality a strange mixture of Buddhism, Tantrism 
and Pasupatism and sundry other allied sects that came into 
prominence in India in the early medieval period. As an eminent 
scholar has pointed out, the followers of these sects walked along 
the same track with slight difference' and permitted free indulgence 
in the sexual act as a method of attaining religious merit. It is to this 
debased form of religion that the origin of the obscene figures ought to 
be traced. Having once been allowed to exist in the temples of a 
particular period, they acquired the force of a convention. Their 
origin was scarcely investigated by the later builders, who continued 
the practice of adorning the religious edifices with erotic sculptures. 
The widespread influence of Tantrism during the early Bhauma 
Period can be traced from various sources. As we have already said, 
the Puspayiri Vihara, now represented by the Cuttack hills and Viraja 
or the modern town of Jajpur were the main centres of the archi- 
tectural activitics of the Bhauma-karas. Buddhist-Tantrik images, 
including such specimens as Trailokya-Vijaya, Heruka, three-headed 
t Ind. Hist. Q., Vol. VU, p. 130 ff. 
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Bhairava and Parnna-Savari have been discovered from these 
regions," and many more are still to be found scattered throughout 
these sites. That these places represent important centres of the 
Tantrik form of Buddhism, is proved not only by these archeologi- 
cal discoveries, but also by the literary references to them. Yuan 
Chwang has referred to Puspagiri andits monuments,” and a Tibetan 
tradition credits Bodhi-sri with having practised yoga at Puspagiri.$ 
The Saddharma-Pundarika, an important Buddhist work, records 
a prophccy in which the Lord assures Sariputta that he would, in a 
distant future, be a Buddha under the name of Padma-prabha and 
that his place of enlightenment would be Viraja.* It seems even that 
Puspagiri was one of the four Tantrik centres of primary importance 
(Pitha-sthanas). Such centres as are found in the heterodox Hindu 
and Buddhist Tantras, were fourin number, viz. Kamaripa, Puirna- 
giri, Oddiyana and Jalandhara. Prof. P. C. Bagchi, an eminent 
authority on the Tantras, thinks that Parnagiri cannot be identified.5 
It seems likely however, that Pirnagiri of the text might be a mistake 
of the copyist for Puspagiri. This emendation would not appear 
untenable in view of the fact that Puspagiri was, in reality, an 
important Buddhist-Tantrik centre as is attested to by its immense 
archaeological remains including images of the Tantrik-Buddhist 
pantheon. It is not unlikely that the fame of the Puspagiri Vihdra 
as the Tantrik-Buddhist centre attracted foreign students like Bodhi- 
Sri for studies in_yoga. 

The origin of the erotic figures of the Orissan temples may thus 
reasonably be traced to Tantrism, or rather to the debased form of 
religion that prevailed in the early Bhauma Period. But the fact 
remains that none of the Tantrik or Mahayana centres has up till 
now yielded any obscene sculptures. If Tantrism was responsible 
for the occurrence of such sculptures in the temples, how is it that at 
Puspagiri, the centre of Tantrism, no such sculptures have yet been 
discovered? The answer to this question will probably be found 
in the fact that Puspagiri has not even been partially explored. A 
proper scientific exploration may yet lead to the discovery of such 
sculptures. It is also possible that the method of exhibiting obscene 
images in a Mahayana-Tantrik temple was different from the one that 

''R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. II, Pl. bet. pp. 408-9, 416-17 and 404-5. 

+ Watters, On Puan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. Ul, pp. 193-4. 

3.5. C. Dass, Paz. Sam Jon Zang., p. 115 (text), Pl. LXXV (Index). 


4.1. Mitra, Sanskrit and Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 204. 
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we now find in the Brahmanical temples at Bhubaneswar. We know 
that in India Buddhism cither died out or went underground. But 
in Tibet it is still a living faith and it represents the latest manifesta- 
tion of the form of Tantnik Buddhism of which the earlier phases can 
be traced to India. The following account given by a modern traveller 
to Tibet will serve to illustrate the purpose and use of obscene sculp- 
tures in a Tantrik Buddhist shrine of Tibet. 

‘““As I became more friendly with the Lamas at Lhabraug I learn- 
ed, by judicious questioning, something of what the Obscene Idol- 
house looked like inside and something of the awful esoteric rites 
performed therein. 

‘The Idol-house 1s filled with obscene images. To put it very blunt- 
ly, those idols represent all the postures the mind of man has been 
able to conceive having to do with copulation. When a lama has 
reached the point in his spiritual training where he believes that he 
can look upon the flesh without desire or emotion, he enters the 
Obscene Idol-house for ‘post-graduate examination’ and to conduct 
‘experimental researches’. 

‘Extremely life-like figures in the most lewd postures are’calculated 
to prove to him definitely just how much good his years of concentra- 
tion upon the negation of things worldly, how much his endless 
meditation and training in things intellectual, has done for him. After 
hours of chanting and meditation, it does not take too much imagina- 
tion almost to see the idols move. The Tibetan artists and sculptors 
have done excellent work in depicting what they wish to show. The 
nude figures of voluptuous women play a large part in this deeply 
serious rite, seen in sex play with the gods and demons; for it is an 
attempt to make copulation a visual appeal to the senses. 

“Should the lama find that he can look unmoved at the obscene 
idols he may then take up the next stage. Living women are selected 
and trained for this very purpose. They are beautiful —even by our 
standard — accomplished, and well cognizant of the seriousness and 
significance of their duties. 

‘To begin with, they dance. And they know all the dances 
calculated to stir the lusts of men. Usually a lama sits alone before 
them — though sometimes small groups of lamas will perform these 
Strange rites at the same time. So, then, the lama seated Buddha- 
wise upon a little dais watches and studies his sensual reactions, know- 
ing all the time that the girls are histodo. . . . There isa deliberate 
exhibition wherein the trained girls show all the arts and wiles of 
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womanhood such as men always scek but so seldom find. The very 
acme of lustful desire is here pictured. 

“And the lama who looks upon this without interest has certainly 
made progress. 

“As a climax, the girls marshall all the arts and wiles of the cour- 
tesan whose duty in life is to please men and hurl them upon the 
l4m4s in training before them, regardless, in any way and every way 
possible. 

“Should the lama successfully ‘pass examinations’ and thus prove 
to himself that he is at least above temptation, he is then entitled to 
progress to the next stage —that of ‘experimental research’ which is 
self-explanatory.” 

The story of the Idol-house at Lhabraug given above will show 
that it is meant for testing the self-restraint of a person before he is 
taken into the order of Lam4s or monks and that the obscene images 
are kept in a house but are not carved on the body of a temple. 
A similar purpose would have originally been responsible for the 
existence of the erotic figures in the Brahmanical temples, or else it 1s 
difficult to believe that they could have ever been allowed to be 
associated with the religious edifices without a purpose or a religious 
sanction. The obscene figures in the Orissan temples were in all 
probability meant to test the self-restraint of a visitor before he was 
entitled to reap the merits of his visit to the god. Careful observation 
will reveal that in many of the obscene sculptures in the Orissan tem- 
ples, the male figures are not human beings, but are gods or demons 
as in the Idol-houses of the Tibetan temples. Here, as in Tibet, the 
attempts of the sculptors have been to make copulation a visual 
appeal to the senses. The erotic images of the Orissan temples are thus 
in more than one respect analogous to their counterparts in the Tibet- 
an temples, but they differ only in the manner of their exhibition. 
In Tibet they have been kept ina separate house attached to a temple 
and are shown to an intending Lama, but in Orissa they have been 
carved on the temples and are open to all visitors. Prof. R. D. Banerji 
observes that the obscene figures are found in the terra-cottas preserv- 
ed in many of the modcrn temples of Bengal.? The method of keeping 
the obscenc figures in the temples of Bengal is thus entirely similar to 
that in the Tibetan temples. 

The obscenc figures in the temples of Bhubaneswar are stereotyped 


' Harrison Foreman, Through Forbidden Tibet, pp. 107-9, Lundun, 1936. 
4 flistory of Orissa, Vol. HI, p. 401. 
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in their forms, and it is not possible to discern any chronological 
sequence in them. 


2. DECORATIVE FEMALE Ficures (Fics. 53, 67-72). 

The second class of the decorative motifs, the female figures, are 
the most beautiful products of Orissan plastic art. Each of them is 
like a piece of a love poem written on stone, which occurring along- 
side the serious scenes of religious significance, the stereotyped forms 
of cult images or the obscene figures of shameless voluptuous poses, 
provides a diversion and relief to a visitor. On account of their num- 
ber, various forms, poses, attributes and above all their artistic merits, 
they provide an attractive subject for separate study; but in a chapter 
like this, that attempts to deal with the innumerable decorative 
motifs as a whole, only a few of them possessing special significance 
can engage our attention. 

Chronologically these figures can be divided into four or five 
groups, each of which is linked up with the other by a continuity of 
style, although such a continuity may not always be the proof of 
close contemporaneity or chronological succession. Certain forms 
persist over a prolonged period with some modifications or no modi- 
fications at all. For instance, the female opening a door with a parrot, 
sitting at the top, occurs in the temples of Parasuramesvara, Vaital, 
Sisiresvara, Muktesvara and BrahmeSvara, the dates of which, as 
already shown, lie between the second part of the seventh century 
and the middle of the eleventh. Certain changes can, however, be 
noticed in the female figure in this motif. In all these temples, except 
in the Vaital, the figure is secular and it serves only a decorative 
purpose; but in the Vaital, it is a deity with a halo surrounding its 
head (Fig. 50). Certain other forms also occur all through the above 
period with no modifications at all. For instance, the female figures 
holding babies in their arms, or bending down the branch of a tree 
laden with flowers, or kicking at the foot of a conventional Asoka tree, 
or holding a mirror in the right hand and putting an ornament on 
the simanta (the parting of the hair), are to be found in all the tem- 
ples belonging to this period. The only exceptions are the temples of 
Vaital and SisireSvara’ which have only one or two decorative 
forms in common with the others. 

The forms of the decorative female figures can thus furnish us with 
no clue to their chronological order so far as the motifs themselves are 
concerned, but on consideration of their style and details of their 
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representations, they can, as already stated, be divided into some well- 
marked groups. The figures of the first group occurring in the Para- 
Suramesvara temple, are marked by crudity and simplicity which 
characterize the bas-rcliefs of that temple. The decorative female 
figures here arc not found in the recesses as in the later temples, but 
above the smaller niches on each of its four facades. They stand under 
the trees but not on the lotuses or lotus leaves as their later prototypes 
do. The second group represented by the female figures of the Vai- 
tal temple, are the products of a vigorous art, marked by naturalism 
and equipoise. Many of them stand in natural poses under the trees 
not so highly stylized as in the later representations. The Vaital is 
the only temple which furnishes a few well-preserved examples of 
this class of sculptures; in other temples of its group, they are either 
absent or badly mutilated. The figures of the third group are provid- 
ed by the temple of MukteSvara in which they occur in profuse num- 
bers and in most exquisite forms that are distinguished from the fourth 
group by the details of their representations. In the fourth group 
these decorative figures, in most cases, are found standing on the 
pedestals made up of full-blown lotuses or lotus leaves and having 
canopies over their heads, consisting of full-blown lotuses. The trees 
with which they have been associated, have been stylized so much 
that they can all be taken as crecpers rather than trees. Besides, 
a few innovations have also been introduced into the group, which 
are not to be found in the-earlier ones. The temples of BrahmeSsvara 
and Lingaraja are found to have shared in common the largest 
number of them. Among them, the following figures are most 
strikingly similar in both the temples. 

(i) The female figure standing on a full-blown lotus holds a baby 
and the baby pulls the pearl necklace of the mother. It occurs on 
the southern part of the Jagamohana of the Lingaraja and the western 
facade of the Vimana of the Brahmesvara. 

(ii) The female figure with a bird sitting on her left arm stands 
on a lotus or lotus leaf under a tree. It occurs on the northern facade 
of the Vimana of the Lingaraja and the northern part of the same of 
the Brahmesvara. 

(111) The female figure standing on a full-blown lotus, joins her 
hands over the head; the ends of her scarf are flying. It is to be found 
in the western part of the Vimana of the Lingaraja and the southern 
part of the juncture between the Vimana and the Jagamohana of the 
Brahmesvara. 
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A new motif in the fourth group which is common to both the 
Lingaraja and the Rajarani is the figure that draws an anklet from 
her left foot, while she ho'ds the other already drawn from the right. 
The Rajaranihas also a few new forms of its own. For instance, may 
be cited the motifof the female figure on the northern facade that allows 
a peacock to steal away pearls from the parting of jher hair. This is 
altogether a new form not to be found in any other temple (Fig. 68). 

The decorative female figures of the temples which are later than 
the Lingaraja, do not fall into well-defined categories. They are 
found to be unsuccessful imitations of the earlier types though lack- 
ing in their vigour and exuberance. But-in the Ramesvara and the 
KedareSvara among the later temples, the representations of such 
forms have been of a most artistic character. Hidden in the recesses 
formed by the pilasters, most exquisitely beautiful forms of decora- 
tive female figures are to be found. They are, however, placed at 
considerable heights and it is not easy to catch them in the camera. 

How and why did these female figures come to be associated 
with the Brahmanical temples? Female figures as monumental deco- 
rations constitute an early practice and are first noticed in the 
Buddhist and the Jaina stupas. The railing pillars of the Buddhist 
stipa at Bahrut, of the Bodhi tree shrine at Bodh-Gaya and of the 
Jaina st#pa at Kankali Tila near Mathura, have yielded a large 
number of female figures which are now preserved in several of 
the museums in India. There may be noticed certain features which 
link the female figures of the early monuments -with those of the 
Orissan temples. In these two classes of monuments separated by 
centuries, the figures have been mostly represented with trees by their 
sides and in both they stand in forana-bhanjtka or Sala-bhanjikd poses. 
Again, they are found decorating their own persons, holding beauti- 
ful objects or engaged in some kind of feminine pastime. That many 
of them in the early monuments represent semi-divine beings is proved 
by the inscriptions on the railing pillars of the Bahrut stupa which 
describe some of them as yakshis.' Here in the temples of Orissa, the’ 
supernatural character of the figures is proved by the fact that most 
of them have been represented as standingon lotuses, and sometimes 
with lotuses serving as canopies over their heads. It is true that in 
the earlier temples they are not found with lotus pedestals or haloes 


t The female figures include devatds Chilakoka (62) and Sirima (I41) and Yaksis, 
Chandra (106) and Sudargana (43). N. G. Mazumdar, Guide fo the Sculptures in Ind, 
Museum, I., p. 22. 
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which are the sure signs of divinity in the earlier cult images, but 
since they were conceived as yakshis, apsaras, and sylvan dcities, that 
occupy an intermediate rank between human and divine beings, 
the signs of divinity might not have been thought to be necessary in 
their representations. 

The purpose of carving these beautiful female figures both in stipa 
and temple architecture was apparently to beautify the structures. 
In Orissa they have been known as alasa-kanyds, a term which may 
indicate women in idle moods. There is no doubt that some of these 
figures convey ideas which were well known to both poets and artists 
from early ages. In fact, for inspiration and for achieving grace and 
elegance in their creations, both the poet and the artist had to 
borrow ideas from a common source which was the ancient Sanskrit 
literature. That an Asoka tree blossoms at the touch of the feet of a 
beautiful woman, is a conventional pgetical idea which is to be found 
in several Sanskrit works like the Megha-diita, Malavikdgnimitra etc. 
and this conventional idea has been executed in stone by the artist 
in the form of a female figure kicking at the foot of a tree (Fig. 70). 

Similarly, in ancient literature beautiful women have been rep- 
resented as holding dila-kamalas, putting ornaments on their persons, 
writing love letters, asking their favourite birds about the welfare of 
their beloved or making peacocks dance with the jingling sound of 
their bracelets. These ideas have been executed in stone by the artists 
also. We do not, however, go to the length of suggesting that certain 
motifs or forms have been inspired by a particular poet or poets like 
KAlidasa or Bhavabhiti. All that is intended to be said is that certain 
well-known poetical ideas were widely current in the periods when 
the temples were built and that the sculptors have depicted them in 
stonc to lend charm and elegance to their creations. It is also to be 
noted that the sculptors in reproducing these ideas have been inspir-. 
ed by their beauty and appropriateness rather than by a desire to 
depict the real life of the society in which they lived. It will, there- 
fore, be too much to seek in them the evidence of the real life of the 
age in which they were created. The objects associated with these 
female figures have also been more conventional than real. We 
cannot, for instance, conceive of a woman in real life standing ona 
lotus or plucking a lotus from a tree. In the temples of Mukteévara, 
Brahmesvara, Rajarani and Lingaraja, the trees with which the 
female figures have been associated, have all been depicted as creepers. 
Sculptors, like poets, had a predilection for creepers in place of trees, 
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particularly when they werc associated with females. Instances are 
not rare in Sanskrit literature where even big trees have been described 
as creepers. In the second canto of his work, Bhatti' describes Sita 
as a moving and splendent Sala creeper and in the seventh canto of 
the Raghuvamsa, Kalidasa? compares Indumati with an Asoka creeper 
and Aja with a mango tree. Following the poets, the artists have also 
depicted trees as creepers in association with females. 

Although these female figures are conventional, certain human 
sentiments are not completely absent from them. Dr V. A. Smith 
observes: “Human sentiment is painfully rare in Indian medieval 
sculptures” and then he refers to the mother with the baby, that 
appears in the Jagannatha temple at Puri, as a welcome change. 
It is not a fact that all medieval Indian sculptures are devoid of 
human sentiments. The females holding babies, plucking flowers or 
fruits, writing love letters, putting on ornaments or engaged in similar 
feminine pastimes, that we find in the Orissan temples, are not 
always devoid of human sentiments, although such sentiments are of 
universal and jdeal nature. The mother with the baby, to which Dr 
Smith refers, is by no means a rare instance but it is a very old motif 
that occurs in almost all the main temples of Bhubaneswar including 
the ParaSurame$vara which is earlier than the Jagannathatemple by 
about four and a half centuries (Fig. 69), and in such examples one 
can aJso discern as much sentiment as has been expressed in the 
specimen of the Jagannatha temple. 

3. OTHER Decorative Motirs 
(a) Chattya Window or Arches (Figs. 41, 116, 117) 

The Chaitya windows form a very large part of the decoration in 
the Bhubaneswar temples. In fact, in the earlier temples all import- 
ant cult images except the pdrsva-devaids, and religious scenes are 
found in the medallions or shallow niches enclosed by the Chaitya 
windows. The form of the window or arch has changed from period 
to period and, therefore, such changes possess a special chronological 
significance which has been discussed by Prof. R. D. Banerji.* Prof. 
Banerji has shown by a comparative study how this decorative motif 
to be found originally in the pure Gupta form in the Parasuramesvara 

1 Fyotirmayi sala-lateva jahgama, Bhatti, 2nd Canto, Verse, 47. 

2 Hastena hastam parigrihya vadhud sa rdja-sunu sutaram chakdse \ Anantardfoka-lata-hravalam 
prapyeva chuta pratipallavena || Raghu, 7th Canto, Verse 18. 


3A HMtstory of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, p. 125, Pl. 77A. 
4 History of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 402 ff. 
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temple, has gradually become stylized in the later temples like the 
Mukte$vara, the Lingaraja and the Rajarani. Speaking of the Chaitya 
windows of the ParasurameSvara temple, he says: “In the Paragu- 
ramesvara we meet with Chaitya windows on the body of the Vimdna 
and the Sikhara which are very slightly stylized in form; but on the 
facades of the Jagamohana there are quite a number of Chaitya window 
motifs carved in very low relief of the pure carly Gupta style with 
large medallions, with a round or with a long angular projection 
towards the top, proving that the structure which bears them cannot 
be very far removed from the Imperial Gupta Period. These Chaitya 
windows fall into two different divisions. 

“I, With perfectly circular medallions and 

II. with medallions round at the bottom but with a rectangular 

projection towards the top as on certain Chaitya windows on 
the lintel bearing Kshdntivddin Jataka discovered at Sarnath. 

‘The first class of medallions are exactly similar to the exquisite 
medallions of the Chaitya windows discovered by the writer at Bhuma- 
rain the Nagod State, and by Rai Bahadur Pandit Daya Ram Sahni 
at Deogarh in the Jhansi district. The second class can be divided 
into many varieties. In certain cases the upper projection is connect- 
ed with the lower end but in certain other cases it 1s divided into two 
parts as at Sarnath by a sunken panel. It is only by the grossness of 
the figures in the medallions and absurdly low relief of the Chaitya 
windows that we can be sure of the fact that this class of carvings is 
much later than the Gupta Period proper. This is the last use of the 
pure Gupta form of the Chaitya window in Orissa.’”! ‘ 

Prof. Banerji thus amends unawares a mistake which he inadver- 
tently committed in dating the temple of ParaSurameSvara by an 
insufficient examination of the inscriptions there. If the Chaitya 
windows on the Parasuramesvara are of “‘the pure early Gupta style’, 
the date of the temple should not be taken to have been far removed 
from the Gupta Age. The first class of the medallions, as he says, are 
exactly similar to those of the Chaitya windows on the Saiva temple 
at Bhumara, which has becn placed in the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury by the same scholar.? ‘‘The absurdly low relief” of these motifs 
and “‘the grossness of the figures’’ in the medallions enclosed by them, 
which he recognizes as but a variety of the second class, should not 
be taken to be a sure proof of the lateness of the temple. It may be 


1 History of Orissa, Vol. 11, pp. 343-4. 
® Memoirs of Archeological Survep of India, No. 16, p. 2. 
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emphasized that “low relief”’ isa characteristic of the Parasuramesvara 
temple carving and is common to the motif of both the categories 
including what he describes as ‘pure Gupta’’. It is, hence, no sure 
indication of the age of the temple. The divided Chaitya window 
form, a characteristic varicty of his second class, is already well known 
by the 6th century and what he described as “‘grossness of the figures” 
may be explained as productions apparently by an indifferent artist. 
The evidence of the palaeography of the inscriptions on the planet 
slab also corroborates stylistic indications of sculptures and the deco- 
rative motifs and a date in the seventh century seems to be established 
beyond doubt. 

The stylized Chaitya window, as Prof. Banerji observes, occurs on 
the temples of MukteSvara and Lingaraja and are found in their 
latest forms on the temple of Rajarani. They thus become a guiding 
factor in determining the chronological order of the temples. But the 
evidence furnished by them should be treated with caution, or else 
by taking them as the sole evidence for chronology, one may be led 
to strange conclusions. Prof. Banerji observes that the Chaitya 
windows of pure Gupta style occurs on the Jagamohana of the Parasu- 
ramesvara and the same motif on the Stkhara of the same temple 
shows the beginning of stylization.' Can it therefore be held that the 
Sikhara is later than the Jagamohana? Such a conclusion would mean 
putting the cart before the horse, for, none could have built the porch 
in the absence of the main shrine. 


(b) Lotus Medallions and Foliated Vase Capitals. (Figs. 33-35, 51-52) 

These motifs are the distinguishing peculiarities of only the earlier 
temples. They never occur on any temple later than the Vaital- 
Sisiregvara group. The foliated vases that form the capitals of the 
pilasters are found in a comparative realistic form in the Parasu- 
rame$vara, but in the Vaital-SisireSvara group, they have become 
stylized so much so that they have become merely the semblances 
of their earlier models. Jn the Parasurame$vara the lotus medallions 
consist of the lotus petals shown in full view with corollas at the 
centres. In the Vaital-Sisiresvara group both the petals and the seed- 
containers have been realistically represented. These two motifs 
help us not only to distinguish one early group of temples from the 
other, but also by their total absence, they divide all the later temples 
from the earlier groups. 

t History of Orissa, Vol. II, pp. 402-3 and pp. 343-4. 
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(c) Nagas and Naga Columns 

The Nagas are rare in the earlier temples. In the Parasurame$vara 
they are conspicuous by their absence. In the SisireSvara, as we have 
already seen, they occur on the door jambs and hold foliated vases 
with both hands (Fig. 24). We have also spoken of the two Nagas 
to be found in the two small temples standing in the MukteSvara 
compound and of two others now kept in the Jagamohana of the Vaital 
(Fig. 8). The peculiarity to be noted about all of them is that they 
have all been represented as human figures with canopies of serpent 
hoods over their heads, not as half-serpents and half-human beings. 
They also hold foliated vases with both the hands. In their later 
representations which are to be noticed for the first time in the 
Mukteévara, they appear as half-serpents and half-human beings with 
canopies of serpent hoods over their heads and with such objects as 
garlands, vases, conch-shells and fly-whisks held in one hand or’ 
in both. The long tails of their lower bodies which are serpentine, 
are found twisted round the lower parts of the columns. Again, they 
are always represented in pairs, i.e., with their female counterparts. 
No Nagi figure can, however, be traced in any of the earlier temples. ' 
Since their first representation in the MukteSvara temple, the Nagas 
and Nagis continued to appear in all the important later temples, 
with the same attributes and with the same details of representation. 
For a general classification of the temples at Bhubaneswar, the Nagas, 
like the vase capitals and lotus medallions, serve as a definite guiding 
factor. 


(d) Other Semi-divine Figures 

Besides the Nagas and Nagis, other semi-divine beings also occur 
on the temples. Among them, the flying Vidyadharas holding gar- 
lands in their hands that occur on the top corners of the slabs contain- 
ing the images of important deities or in horizontal rows on the lintels 
of the side niches, are found in all temples from the earliest to the 
latest and show no perceptible change. The corpulent Yaksas with big 
kundalas, necklaces, moustaches and protruding bellies are, found in 
the earlier temples carrying fruits as offerings to the gods. In the 
MukteSvara and the succeeding temples, they have been represented 
as raising the structures with uplifted hands and bent knees, The 
bearded Siddha is rare in the existing temples. Only on a detached 
lintel that originally belonged to the BharateSvara temple and which 
is now preserved in the Orissa Provincial Museum, the bearded 
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Siddha appears as descending from heaven and carrying on the 
back his wife who touches his beard through curiosity. This figure 
appears along with the Vidyadharas and ascetics who are rushing to 
pay homage to Ganesa. The Suparnna with a human body, head 
and hands, but with a lower part of a bird, appears for the first 
time in the MukteSvara in a panel in the eastern side; several of his 
representations are also to be found in the Vimdna of the Rajarani at a 
height where scrolls begin to ascend towards the Sikhara. In the 
majority of his representations, he is found with fan-shaped hair and a 
vind or a pair of cymbals held in both hands (Fig. 74). 


(e) Secular Human Figures and Secular Stories 

The secular figures are, as a rule, rarely represented in the temple 
structures, but an exception has been made in the case of the royal 
personages, builders of the temples, ascetics and worshippers who 
have been allowed to appear alongside the gods and goddesses. In 
the temple of Parasuramesvara on the western facade of the Faga- 
mohana, there is a scene of linga-worship, where the ascetics with 
matted hair and with only loin-cloths on are found to have been 
engaged in the worship of a phallic emblem. There is no scene or 
person to be found here, that can be interpreted as representing a 
royal procession or a royal personage. In the Vaital-Sisiresvara 
group even the scenes of linga-worship are not to be found. In the 
MukteSvara the scenes of linga-worship, persons carrying offerings 
to gods, and the ascetic teachers and their disciples appear on the 
sunken panel that demarcatcs the Vada from the Sikhara. Secular 
stories also for the first time make their appearance in this particular 
temple. The well-known story of the monkey and the crocodile which 
is described in the Panchatantra appears on the square frames which 
contain the perforated windows both in the north and the south of 
the Jagamohana, but since there is also a crab represented along with 
the monkey and the crocodile, the story as current at the time the 
temple was built, seems to have been different from the one that has 
come down to us (Fig. 73). The details of the carvings representing 
the story have been described at some Iength by Mr M. M. Ganguly 
and quoted by Prof. R. D. Banerji' and thcy need not be repeated 
here. Another story of the Pafchatantra that appears in a miniature 
form on the eastern facade of the Vimdna, has not yet been noticed; it 
is the story of the tortoise that was being carried in the sky by two 

1 History of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 352. 
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swans. A royal figure holding a sword and having female attendants 
by his side has been. represented in one of the square niches in the 
outer face of the low compound wall. Since the figure does not re- 
present any deity, there can be no doubt about its secularity but it 
will always remain in doubt whether it represents the builder of the 
temple or any other person. 

As in other architectural and sculptural peculiarities, the Muktes- 
vara first set the example of introducing purely secular figures into the 
carvings and it was followed in all the notable temples. The southern 
facade of the Jagamohana in the BrahmeSvara temple contains in a 
panel a female figure, standing in the centre in the midst of the musi- 
cians and raising a temple structure (a Pidhaé temple) with the left 
hand, that can, with a fair measure of certainty, be identified with 
the builder of the temple, who, as we know from the commemorative 
inscription originally attached to it, was Kolavati, mother of king 
Uddyota-kegari of the Somavami dynasty.' The only incongruity 
in the representation is that she has been depicted as a youthful 
figure, whileshe must have been an old woman atthe time the temple 
was built in the eighteenth year of her son’s reign (Fig. 81). 

But it seems most probable that the attempt of the sculptor was not 
to carve the real portrait of the builder, but only to represent her by 
a conventional female figure. In fact, in ancient art it had become a 
convention to depict all females, secular or divine, as youthful 
figures, except Chamunda and allied deities which have been re- 
presented as old women. On the southern side of the Jagamohana, 
there is also a panel which most probably depicts a king and his 
courtiers. The same royal figure appears as a warrior on the south- 
ern side of the Vimdna with a sword in the right hand and a shield 
in the left, and with two parasols, made of peacock’s feathers, held 
over the head, that indicate his royalty (Fig. 85). A royal figure also 
occurs on the southern facade of the main temple of Lingaraja and 
there we find him holding a sword in the right hand, of which only 
the hilt has survived, and engaged in reading a copper-plate inscrip- 
tion held in the left. An officer stands in front of him, perhaps await- 
ing orders from him, while two attendants hold over his head 
two parasols, made of peacock’s feathers, which likewise indicate his 
royalty (Fig. 84). Making an allowance for the different garments 
worn by them on different occasions and also wear and tear from 


1 7.A.8.8.B., Vol. XILI, No. 2, p. 70. 
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which they have suffered, one can easily perceive a great deal of 
similarity in all the three figures, two on the BrahmeSvara and 
one on the Lingaraja. We may take them to be the representation 
of a royal personage. It is, however, difficult to ascertain whether 
they represent real portraits, though a striking similarity between 
them may lead to such a conclusion. An elaborate scene of a darbar 
held by a king also appears on the southern facade of the Fagamohana 
of the Lingaraja, which the priests of the temple identify as the Indra 
sabha or the court of Indra. That there was an attempt at por- 
traiture of the builders of the temples, is also evident from the sculp- 
tures of the great Konarka temple, in which the portrait of a king 
who, in the context of the history known to us, should be taken as 
Narasimha I, appears in several panels. It appears in the base of the 
empty ratna-vedt of the main temple, where it is seen as worshipping 
and receiving a garland or a piece of cloth from the high priest; in a 
panel where it is being swung in a dola (swing ) and in another by the 
side of Durga, Jagannatha and a phallic emblem. In all these panels 
and in several others, that the portraits represent one and the same 
king, is evident from their striking similarity and unmistakable 
features, though a sure conclusion rests on the question whether these 
portraits were real or idealised. 

The high officers of the kings who happened to have built temples, 
had also the privilege of appearing on the temples. We have already 
referred, in Chapter III, to a panel in the Papanasini porch, which 
contains an elephant procession with an inscription recording the 
name of rana-fira-Mahasend-pati along with the name of king Kapiles- 
varadeva. The rider of the foremost elephant, over whose head two 
parasols have bcen held up, may be identified with the mahdsendpat., 
apparently the builder of the temple, whose name is unfortunately 
missing from the inscription (Fig. 82). A similar elephant procession 
with a similar foremost rider appears on the southern facade of the 
Jagamohana of the Sari-deul; but since we know nothing ofits builder, 
it is difficult to identify the rider. 

Several panels are to be found in the Brahmesvara, the Lingaraja 
and some later notable temples, in which male and female ascctics 
appear seated against the pillows and preaching to the disciples or 
followers, both male and female, who stand in front of them with 
folded hands. These panels may represent religtous instruction by 
contemporary saints and teachers, but it is difficult to identity them 
in absence of any other evidence. 
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In the temple of Muktesvara there is a decorative device of enig- 
matic and amusing character that appears in two of the square 
niches in the outer face of the low compound wall. The device consists 
of four human figures so arranged as to have only two common heads 
(Fig. 76). Another decorative device of such amusing character may 
be seen in four human figures with only one common head appearing 
on the southern facade of the sanctuary. These devices do not occur 
in any other temple earlier or later than the Muktesvara. 


(f) Animal Figures 

Animal figures play a large part among the decorative devices of 
the Bhubaneswar temples. Among them lions and elephants are 
most common and variations indicating a sequence may be noticed 
in their representations in the different groups of temples. In the 
earlier temples they appear as single figures in horizontal or vertical 
rows or in the well-known combined forms of Gaja-simhas. Sometimes 
only the heads of lions are found in the medallions enclosed within 
the Chaitya arches. Some characteristics are peculiar to the early re- 
presentations of these animals. The lions are merely conventional 
figures, but the clephants have been copied from nature. Nowhere 
perhaps have these animals been so naturally depicted as they 
have been in the temples of Orissa. Whether they are found in rows 
or herds or in combat with their fellow creatures or with lions or 
while being captured and trained, the sense of realism and 
perspective exhibited by the sculptors in depicting them has been 
remarkable. In the lions the manes have been schematically represent- 
ed, and their tails uave invariably been shown upraised to reach the 
heads in the foreparts. In the scenes of the elephant-capture that 
appear in the Parasuramesvara and the SvarnnajaleSvara, both the 
animals as well as the incidents of their capture have been most 
realistically depicted. In the so-called lion-hunt on the northern 
facade of the ParasurameSvara, which has been described at length 
by Mr M. M. Ganguly,' the animal hunted is not a lion in reality, 
since it is found without a mane and with adistinct pairof horns. The 
scene represents the hunt of a fabulous animal (Fig. 45). 

The animal motifs have undergone significant changes in the 
temple of MukteSvara. The Gaja-simha mounted on columns, the 
pouncing lion (vyalis) with rider and the griffin with elephant-head 
and lion-body representing Gaja-simha combincd into a single form, 

! Orissa and Her Remains, p. 305. 
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are to be found in alto-relicvo for the first time here. All animal figures 
including the lion have been most realistically carved. Carefully exe- 
cuted very small figures of monkeys, crocodiles, elephants, lions, lions 
mounted on elephants, lions charging elephants from the front or the 
rear, bull running amuck, deer with or without horns, boar charging 
a man and tortoise being carried away in the sky by swans, all 
bear the evident marks of a realistic art. The famous hunting scene 
that appears on the southern facade is unique both in conception and 
execution. The makaras with ornamented tails appear as swallowing 
fishes or human beings. 

The animal motifs on the Muktesvara were copied, with more or 
less success, in all the notable later temples. The Gaja-simha columns, 
the pouncing lions with riders and the griffins with elephant-heads 
and lion-bodies continued to be the noteworthy features in the deco- 
rative designs of most of them. In the cornices of the Zagamohanas of 
the BrahmeSvara and the Lingaraja, the friezes of birds and animals 
including horses, bear the most attractive features. In the Raja- 
rani minute figures of lions charging clephants from the front or 
the rear, have been depicted with great success. The Muktesvara 
and the Rajarani introduce a new motif which does not appear in 
any early temple. It exhibits a swan carrying away a string of pearls 
in its bill (Muktd-lobhi-raja-hamsa) (Fig. 75). The motif is feund in 
the MukteSvara in the ceiling of the Jagamohana and in the Rajarani 
in the lower cnds of the scrolls that mount up the body of the temple. 
This motif within a mcdallion or a half-mcdallion may also be 
recognized in sevcral other later temples. In the Lingaraja, the 
figures such as swans, boars, decr and clcphants are for the first time 
found enclosed within the medallions or half-mcdallions that form 
part of the creepers or meanders. Thesc decorative devices were 
followed in most of the temples built in the Ganga Period (Figs. 
79-80). 


(g) Kirtti-mukhas 

The K irtti-mukha represents the grotesque head of a lion with pearls 
dropping down from the mouth. It is a symbolical representation of 
the builder’s or donor’s fame which is figuratively taken to be as 
white as pearls. The device occurs in the Parasuramesvara group in 
the medallions enclosed within Ghaitya arches, butin the Vaital group 
it appears between a pair of pouncing lions which also drop down 
strings of pearls from their mouths and have riders on their backs 
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and human figures underneath their feet (Figs. 51-52). The riders 
and the human figures are not, however, invariably found in asso- 
ciation with the motif. In the MukteSvara, the Airttt-mukha appears 
on each facade of the fikhara in the shape of a projecting lion’s head, 
that drops downstrings of pearls from the mouth and forms part of an 
elaborate decorative design. This design consists of two human 
figures which flank the kirtti-mukha. They have in their hands a chain 
that intersects the chain with a bell hanging down from the mouth 
of the kirttt-mukha. In between there is a Chaitya medallion outlined 
by a string of beads issuing from the mouth of the kirttt-mukha and 
enclosing groups of figures. At the bottom there appear a lotus with 
a miniature kirtli-mukha and the head of a human hgure enclosed 
within a smaller medallion. The figures have beards, moustaches, 
upraised hair on the head twisted into ringlets and snake hoods 
on their foreheads. The last-named characteristic which is missing in 
some figures, but is clearly preserved in those of the southern facade, 
discloses their Saivite character (Fig. 57). 

The type of kirttt-mukha that occurs on the ParaSuramesvara group, 
can be traced back to a still earlier period of which temples are no 
longer in existence, though with sculptural specimens extant. It has 
sometimes been carved merely as a lion’s head with no pearl strings. 
The second type is characteristic of the sculptures of the temples at 
Bhubaneswar with Bhauma associations and, as we have already 
seen in Chapter ITI, it also appears in the Bhauma architecture that 
flourished in the Puspagiri Vihara (Fig. 13). The Muktesvara type 
of kirttt-mukha along with the elaborate design continued to appear 
in all important temples up to the end of the temple-building period, 
but the Saivite character of the human figures that appear in the 
decorative design associated with it, was forgotten and it was merely 
copied in a variety of forms and was allowed to appear even in a 
Vaisnava temple like the Ananta-Vasudeva. 


(hh) Haloes and Miscellaneous Motifs 

We have already scen that haloes invariably occur in the cult 
images of the first two groups of temples represented by the Para- 
Suramesvara and the Vaital, and that they have been omitted in the 
same images of the MukteSvara and the temples that followed it. 
This appears to be the general rule and only two exceptions may be 
noticed among the hundreds of temple images. In the palnet slab 
of the ruined Satrughnesvara, the haloes have been omitted, but since 
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no other cult image of this monument has survived, it is difficult to 
determine whether the omission was accidental or deliberate. In the 
Sirya images of the Parasuramesvara, the haloes have also been 
omitted, probably on account of the fact that the sun-god is a radiant 
being and as such it required no prabhamandala. Inthe late medieval 
sculptures, tri-foliate or penta-foliate designs took the p!ace of haloes 
and the transformation Is first to be noticed in the bigger cult images 
of the Lingaraja. Usually the penta-foliate design is a later develop- 
ment and its origin is to be traced to the Ganga Period. 

Innumerable scrolls and arabesques may be brought under a 
miscellaneous head. Since each school of art or each political period 
developed certain peculiar types of these motifs they certainly show 
a chronological sequence, but it is difficult to trace this sequence 
without properillustrations. They rather form asubject by themselves. 
The Sikhara of the MukteSvara contains a type of scroll, of which 
no replica is to be found in any other Orissan temples except in the 
three Buddhist-Tantrik temples at Baudh.' 





1 R.D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol.11, pp. 353-6 and the Plate between pp. 192-3. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE CULT IMAGES: 
DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU 
IGONOGRAPHY 


HE numerous temples of Bhubaneswar belonging to the 

different periods, provide us witha large number of the images 

of one and the same deity which facilitate a comparative study 
regarding the form and attributes of each. Such a study reveals the 
existence of distinct types or forms in the image of a particular divin- 
ity and a comparative analysis of such types and forms coupled with 
other evidences, architectural as well as sculptural, appears to furnish 
definite pointers to the chronological epochs in which they were 
produced. The study of the types along the chronological line, neces- 
sarily also facilitates a study of the evolution in the iconography of 
these images and of the culture traits of the ages to which each type 
belonged. In such a study we have to distinguish between the es- 
sential and tne non-essential elements that make up the iconography 
of the image of a particular deity and the presence or otherwise of an 
essential feature or a variation in the essential elements constitutes a 
kind of unassailable evidence regarding the chronological and cul- 
tural epoch of each particular type. Gane§a is a frequently represent- 
ed deity in Bhubaneswar art. It is significant to note that in a parti- 
cular group of Ganesa images, the mouse, the characteristic mount 
of the deity and one of the most essential traits in his iconography, 
is absent, whereas 1t appears invariably in another group. The omis- 
sion of the mouse from the representation of Ganesa constitutes a 
material variation which divides the images of this dcity into two 
sharply separated groups, and the natural presumption is that these 
two groups were also separated chronologically as well as culturally. 
That these two groups are well marked is also supported by the fact 
that in images where the mouse is absent the god invariably holds a 
radish in one of his hands whereas images in which the mouse is 
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present the radish is replaced by the broken tusk. Similarly, we can 
divide the images of Karttikeya and Parvati, two other péarsva- 
devatds of a Saiva temple, into well-marked groups, the first by the 
presence or otherwise of the cock, an essential attribute of the god, 
the second by the presence of the ketaka flower in one particular group 
and by the padma which replaces the ketaka in the other. The planet 
slabs also fall into two groups by the presence or otherwise of Ketu, 
the ninth planet. The images of Mahisamardini, by reason of the 
shape of the demon, may also be divided into two groups. In one 
the demon is of human shape with the head of a buffalo and in 
the other we have the figure of a buffalo from which emerges the 
demon in human shape. Apart from the broad divisions in the images 
of the above deities which are most frequently represented in the 
Bhubaneswar temples, such divisions are also recognizable in the 
representations of other deities, and within each broad class, a detail- 
ed analysis reveals also the existence of sub-classes based on variations 
in minor points. 

A typological study of the images conducted on the principles 
indicated above furnish us with some valuable data which can be 
utilized in determining the chronological positions of the images 
with reference to the temples of known dates, of the temples of un- 
known dates in which they occur and also of the detached sculptures 
that once belonged to the monuments no longer in existence now. 
While examining the dates gained from the study of cult images, the 
dated temples with theirsculptures must have to be taken as the datum 
lines or the known points from which we shall have to proceed or recede 
to determine the age of the temples and sculptures of unknown date. 

The results of the typological studies given below are valid with 
regard to the images of the Bhubancswar temples in particular and 
of Orissa in general, but their validity may extend even to the images 
of East India. 

Since the images of Ganega, Karttikcya and Parvati are invariably 
found as parsva-devatds in the Saiva temples which are in overwhelm- 
ing majority at Bhubaneswar, our typological studies should begin 
with them. 


1. GANESA (Figs. 104-108) 
As already observed, the numerous images of GaneSa fall into. 
two types because of the presence or otherwise of the mouse, the 
characteristic mount of the god. 
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Type 1 without mouse. Seated, rarely standing, holding in the 
four hands a radish, a japamala, an upraised kuthdra and a cup of 
sweets. Snakes are used as the belt and the sacred thread. The head 
usually does not show any jatd-mukula. The pedestal is either plain 
or occupied by a dish of flowers or fruits placed on a tripod some- 
times flanked by two lions facing opposite to each other (Figs. 105- 
107). A characteristic distinctive feature is the absence of the mouse 
and among nearly a hundred examplesof such type only three excep- 
tions are to be noticed in this respect. 

Two variants: may be recognized according as the proboscis is 
turned to left or right The second variety or sub-type is distinguished 
further by a jatd-mukuta on the head, and the pedestal shows one or 
two jack-fruits (Fig. 107).’ 

Type 2 with mouse. Standing, holding in the upper right hand 
a broken tusk, in the lower right a japamala, in the upper left a cup 
of sweets in which the proboscis is placed and in the lower left a 
kuthara placed upside down. A snake is used as a sacred thread. The 
head wears a jata-mukuta. The pedestal consists of a full-blown lotus. 
The mouse appears on one side of the deity or on the pedestal below 
the feet of the god (Fig. 108). 

The first type occurs on the dated temples of Paragurameévara, Vaital 
and Sisire$vara besides on several other early temples such as the Bhara- 
tesvara, the SvarnnajaleSvara, the Markandesvara, the Mohini and 
the VahirangeSvara. Becausc of its association with the early dated 
temples as integral parts of the structures themselves, the type should 
be recognized as the early iconographic form of the images of Ganega 
at Bhubaneswar. The images of this type, as already observed in 
Chapter II, are also found in the temples of UttareSvara, Lingaraja 
and YameSvara. Detached sculptures of this type are also found in 
the Chintamanisvara and in the Bharati Matha. On account of the 
association of the type with the carly temples, such specimens may 
be regarded as later fixations in their present sites. Probably they 
belonged to such carly temples as do not exist now. This should also 
be the case with regard to the detached sculptures. 

The first variant of this type distinguished by the proboscis turned 
to left occurs as a parsva-devaté in the original southern niche in the 
dated temple of ParasurameSvara; as detached sculpture in the 
temples of Chintamanisvara and RameSvara and in the Bharati 


1 The pedestal of the image of Ganeéa enshrined in the southern niche of the Sigireg- 
vara, which has been illustrated here (Fig. 107), has been left uncarved. 
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Matha; and as a later fixation in the temple of YameSvara. A 
significant fact to be noted’ in connexion with the specimens to be 
found in the Parasgurame$vara, the Chintamanigvara and in the 
Bharati Matha, is that their pedestals are occupied by the flanking 
lions facing opposite to cach other and by the same types of tripods 
containing the same types of flowers or fruits witha round object in 
the centre, trifoliated at the top (Fig. 106). 

The second variant of the first type distinguished by the proboscis 
turned to right occurs on the temples of Vaital and SisircSvara and on 
the inner wall of the Ganesa Gumpha at Udayagiri. The Ganesa Gum- 
pha image has been referred to as gajdsya in an inscription engraved 
nearby, which also records the name of the Bhauma king Santikara- 
deva.' The inscription supplies us with chronological data regarding 
the date of this variant, from which, according to the chronology 
adopted by us in this work, should be the eighth century a.p. The 
GaneSa Gumpha image is interesting again, for the presence of the 
mouse which is shown as stealing sweets placed on the pedestal. 
In this connexion we may refer to the two images of this variety at 
Bhubaneswar, one within the Lingaraja compound (Fig. 138) and 
the other one fixed to a miniature laterite temple near the Doodwalla 
Dharma§ala and now preserved in the Orissa State Museum (Fig. 
104). In the former the mouse is shown as stealing sweets held by a 
female figure seated to the right of the god and in the latter the mouse 
is simply placed to the right of the god, a jack fruit being shown to 
the left in the corresponding position. Though the presence of the 
mouse suggests an association with the second type, the other charac- 
teristics all indicate an affiliation of these images to the first and their 
chronological position places these images midway between the first 
and the second type. 

The second type with the mouse as the distinctive feature first 
occurs in the temple of Muktesvara. It also occurs in the dated tem- 
ples of BrahmeSvara, Kedaresvara and MegheSvara and in all other 
Saiva temples of the later group such as the Lingaraja, the Sid- 
dhesvara, the Rame$vara, the BhaskareSvara, the YameSvara, the 
Chitre$vara, the [Sanesvara etc. 


2. KARTTIKEYA (Figs. 94-103) 
As in images of Ganeéa, those of Karttikeya may also be divided 
into two broad classes because of the presence or otherwise of the cock, 


1 Ep. Ind. Vol. XUI, p. 167. 
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the characteristic attribute of the god. Those without the cock may 
be designated as Type 1 which may be described as follows: 

Type 1 without cock. The god is either seated or standing and is 
shown with two hands, onc holding a vija-piiraka and the other a Sakti. 
In the standing examples the peacock, the mount of the god, is shown 
on the pedestal, while in the seated ones the god 1s shown cither as 
riding the mount, or as seated on a low-footcd stool with the mount 
shown below. Variants of the type may be recognized. In one speci- 
men originally fixed to a later miniature temple, the Sakti, instead of 
being held in the hand, is shown as supported on the pedestal (Fig. 
95), while in another now in a miniature temple in the Yamegvara 
compound, it is absent altogether (Fig. 98). In this example, a stand- 
ing representation of the god, the right hand shows the vija-pdraka, 
while the left rests on hip in what is known as the Katyavalambita pose. 
An elaborate example belonging to this type may now be seen fixed 
to a later miniature temple in the compound of the Lingaraja (Fig. 
96). The god sits astride the peacock, shown to front and with its 
outspread tail at the back of the god. The right hand, apparently 
with a vija-puraka, is broken off, and the left holds the saktz. An inter- 
esting feature is supplied by the standing figures of two attendant 
divinities on either side of the god, of which that to the right may be 
recognized as Bralima on account of multiple heads bearing jata- 
mukutas and a vase held between the hands. One half of the figure to 
the Icft is missing, but the divinity is indicated by the presence of the 
halo around the head. The pedestal is divided into three compart- 
ments, the central being occupicd by the figure of mandira-charini and 
the two side ones with figures, each shown with one hand upwards 
appearing to support the pedestal. The central figure of the god bears 
a striking resemblance to a similar image of KaArttikeya carved 
within a medallion belonging to the Saiva temple at Bhumari.' 

An image of Karttikeya now occupying the western niche in the 
Uttaresvara temple, is unique in having no figure of the peacock 
associated with the representation of the god. The god stands in slight 
tribhanga with the right hand resting on the hip and the left holding a 
fakti, A female figure stands to proper left in a graceful attitude look- 
ing up at the face of the god (Fig. 94), The-absence of the mount, the 
distinct cognisance of the god, from rather early times, is interesting 
and the iconographic and stylistic implications of the image will be 
discussed later on. 

t Mem, Arch{. $. 1., No. 16, p. 12, Plate XII (by. 
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Type 2. This class of Kartttkeya images is distinguished by the 
presence of the figure of the cock as one of the attr’ butcs of the god. 
He is usually shown four-armed and in a standing pose, though two- 
armed seated representations, resembling the first type exceot for the 
figure of the cock, are also found. The two-armed specimens appear 
on the MukteSvara temple (Fig. 99) and may be regarded as the earli- 
est representations of the god with the cock. Besides, the absence of 
gakut, an invariable attribute of the god in the former class, connects 
these specimens undoubtedly with the second class. In the four-hand- 
ed specimens, the vija-piraka and the Sakti are both conspicuous by 
their absence. The hand which usually held the vija-piraka in the 
former class is shown in varada pose with the corresponding hand 
placed on a cock held up by a female figure standing to left. Two 
additional hands in the specimens of this second class show attributes 
such as gadd or ¢riftla and dambaru (Figs. 100-101). A significant 
variety may be recognized in an image of Karttikeya on the 
Natamandira of the Lingaraja which shows a sword, the dambaru 
and the ¢rigiia in the three hands and an indistinct object, 
perhaps a crude and conventional figure of the cock, in the fourth 
(Fig. 102). 

The first type of images occurs on the Parasuramesvara and the 
Sisiresvara among the temples of which the dates are known. They 
form original parts of the structures themselves and because of the 
association of this type with earlier temples it may be recognized to 
be the early iconographic form of the images of Karttikeya at Bhuba- 
neswar. The images of this type, as already observed, also occur on 
a miniature later temple in the Lingaraja compound and inside a 
similar temple in the Yameévara compound (Figs. 96, 98). One 
specimen of this type was stuck to a later miniature temple standing 
behind the Doodwalla Dharmaéala, but it was removed to the Orissa 
State Museum by the present writer (Fig. 95). On account of the 
association of the type with the carly temples, these specimens may 
be regarded as later fixations in their present sites. 

The image of Karttikeya on the Uttaresvara temple is interesting 
not only because of the absence of the cock, but alsu of the peacock 
(Fig. 94). That sculptures now found in the Uttaresvara temple re- 
present later fixations, has already been discussed in Chapter II. The 
style of all these sculptures is marked by massive forms, broad chests 
and flat treatment of the faces, a style that is reminiscent of, and not 
far removed from, that of the groups of donors in the rock-cut caves 
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of Kahneri and Karli.' The inference that the Uttare$vara sculptures 
might also belong to an early tradition may not be altogether improb- 
able. The evidence of the Yaudheya coins may also be instructive 
so far as the iconography of the image of Karttikeya is concerned. 
On several classes of Yaudheya coins there occur the figures of Kartti- 
keya, but only one such class bears the peacock, while in others the 
neacock is conspicuous by its absence. The class with the peacock is 
usually placed in the third to fourth century A.p.,” while others have 
been placed to an earlier date.* The natural presumption hence is 
that in the evolution of the iconography of Karttikeya there was a 
period when the peacock was not regarded as an essential feature, 
and the UttareSvara specimen might have very probably belonged 
to that age. The peacock as an essential element in the icono- 
graphy of Ka4rttikeya appears from the fourth century A.D. on- 
wards. 

The class of two-armed Kérttikeya 1 images at Bhubaneswar wit 
the peacock as the mount and Saktt, and vija-piraka as characteristic 
attributes and distinguished by the absence of the cock, is related to 
similar other figures from various parts of India, which, on good 
grounds, may be placed to an age from the fourth to the fifth century 
onwards. The association of this class in the early temples like the 
Bharategvara, the Parasurame$vara, the Sisire$vara etc. is also signi- 
ficant, and a distribution of this class indicates the prevalence of this 
iconographic type from the late Gupta period to about the ninth 
century A.v. The affinity of the elaborate image of Karttikeya, 
belonging to this class, in a miniature temple in the Lingaraja 
compound, with a Bhumara example has already been noticed. 

Of the extant temples, the MukteSvara is the first example in which 
the image of Karttikceya is shown with a cock. In this two-handed 
form and in the pose it has some resemblance to the images of the 
earlier group. But the presence of the cock and the absence of the 
faktt represent distinct typological variations and such features’ may 
be said to have initiated a new movement which culminated in the 
emergence of a new iconographic form of Karttikeya represented by 
the second class. From the evidence of the MukteSvara temple, the 
new movement may be said to have begun from the 10th century A.D., 
a fact corroborated by the distribution of the images of this class. 


1 Karl Khandalavala, Indian Sculpture & Painting, p. 21, pl. X. 
@ J.N. Banerji, Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 158. 
3 Ibid. p. 155. 
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This class characterized by four hands became gradually stereotyped, 
and, with minor variants, may be found in all the temples of the later 


group. 


3. PARvaTi (Figs. 109-111) 

The division of the images cf Parvati into two broad groups is 
based on the presence either of the ketaka flower or of the padma 
in one of the four hands of the goddess. Invariably she appears as 
one of the pdrsva-devatds on a Saiva temple and in suc: association 
she is shown as a standing figure with four hands. 

Type 1 with the ketaka flower. Upper right hand a japdmdla, 
lower right in varada with a lotus mark on palm, upper left a 
ketaka flower and lower left a vase. The lion-mount appears on 
the pedestal. (In the illustration given it is missing). On two 
sides are shown two female figures carrying offerings, sometimes in 
baskets held on the heads. A variant may be recognized in an image 
originally in the Paschimesvara temple in which the goddess is flank- 
ed on either side by a lion and a deer. In the decoration of the temple 
walls the type occurs in a seated position, but other characteristics 
remain the same (Figs. 109-110). 

.Type 2 with the padma. Upper right hand a snake twisted into a 
noose, lower right in varada with a lotus mark on palm, upper left a 
club and lower left a lotus with stem which rising from the left side 
of the deity passes through her left arms (Fig. 111). 

The images of the first type occur in the decoration of the walls of 
the ParasurameSvara and the Vaital, and in the northern niches of 
the SvarnnajaleSvara and the MarkandeSvara. Images of this type 
ave found as detached sculptures in the Bharati Matha, in the site of 
the PasSchimeSvara temple and in the compound of the Kapileévara. 
The second type occurs in one of the central niches of the KedareSvara 
and most likely occurred in the similar positions of the Brahme$vara and 
the MegheSvara, now found empty. This type is also found in the 
wall decoration of the Rajarani, and in the central niches of the 
Lingaraja, the Siddhegvara, the Rame$vara, BhaskareSvara, YameS- 
vara, ISane§vara, Chitrefvara and of several other Saiva temples 
with the pdrfva-devatas still attached to them. The association of the 
two types with the two groups of temples, early and late, is thus 
clear and explicit and chronologically the first type preceded 
the second. 
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4. PLANET SLass 

The planet slabs, usually occurring as lintels to the doorways, 
fall into two broad groups by the absence or the occurrence of the 
figure of Ketu, the ninth planct. 

Type | without Ketu. Except Rahu, all the planets are shown as 
youthful figures and except Rahu and Ravi all are shown as holding 
japamalas in their right hands and vases in the left. Soma has the re- 
presentation of a crescent behind the head. Ravi holds lotuses in both 
the hands. Rahu is shown as a terrific half-bust figure, extending 
open palms in front. 

Type 2 with Ketu. Except Ravi, Rahu and Ketu, the remaining 
six planets sit in Phimi-sparsa-mudra, holding vases in their left 
hands. Ravi holds lotuses in both the hands, Rahu appears as a half- 
bust figure with the hands open in front, and Ketu has a serpentine 
lower part. 

Among the numerous planet slabs of the second group it is only’ 
natural that minor variations may be recognized. For example, the 
figure of Ketu, besides its serpentine lower part, somctimes shows a 
three-hooded snake as canopy over the head. Sometimes, the hands 
are shown upraised, or with sword or with sword and shield. Rahu 
has sometimes the representation of the moon on the open palm. 
Brihaspati is usually shown as bearded, and in some both Brihaspati 
and Sukra are bearded. 

The first type of the planet slabs occurs on the inscribed lintel of the 
dated temple of Satrughneévara, now preserved in the Orissa State 
Museum, and on the doorway of the sanctuary of the Parasurames- 
vara. The slabs of the first type still exist also in the temples of Svarn- 
najalesvara, Markandesvara and Talesvara. The second type of planet 
slabs occurs in the Muktesvara and in the dated temples of Brahme$- 
vara, Kedaresvara, Mcghesvara, Ananta-Vasudeva and in all other 
later groups of temples with their doorways still extant. Ketu with a 
three-hooded snake asa canopy over the head appears only in the 
Muktesvara. Rahu with a representation of the moon on the open 
palmsand Ketu with sword or sword and shield in thehandsoccur in the 
Yame$vara, Sari Deul, Chitresvara and in several others. Brihaspati 
is first shown as bearded in the Brahmeévara and Sukra along with 
Brihaspati is found bearded in the planet slabs of the YameSvara and 
the Sari Deul. In the planet slabs also chronological order of the two 
types is apparent, the first being characteristic of the early temples and 
the second of the later temples beginning from the 10th century a.p. 
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5S. MAHISAMARDINi (Figs. 112-113) 

Though not always a parsva-devatd in association with a Saiva temple, 
the images of Mahisamardini are rather prolific in their occurrence at 
Bhubaneswar. Mostly they represent isolated sculptures either found 
loose ur fixed to the walls of the temples. In the Vaital and the 
Sisire$vara the goddess appears as enshrined in original niches on the 
temple walls. A classification of these images into two broad groups 
is possible on the shape and form of the buffalo-demon. In one group 
the demon is shown as a human figure with the head of a buffalo, 
whereas in the other he is shown as a human figure issuing out of the 
decapitated body of the buffalo. Irrespective of these divisions, the 
goddess is shown everywhere with eight hands engaged in fighting 
the demon. 

Type 1. This type furnishes us with some of the most remarkable 
of the Bhubaneswar images. The goddess is shown as pressing down 
the head of the demon (a buffalo-hcaded human figure) with her main 
Jeft hand and thrusts a trident through his body with the main right. 
The additional hands hold the different weapons of war, such as the 
sword and the shield, the bow and the arrow, the thunderbolt and 
the snake, the latter biting at the demon. The lion, the mount of the 
goddess, also joins the fight and grasps a hand of the demon within 
the jaws. (Fig. 112). 

Type 2. The images of Mahisamardiniof this type are rarein occur- 
rence as original featurcs of temple decoration. Here the demon is 
sown as issuing out of the decapitated body of the buffalo, arid the god- 
dess with the cight hands fights him. Apart from the variation‘in the 
representationof the demon, there is very little diiference with the former 
type, either in attributcs of the goddess or in her pose (Fig. 113). 

Two remarka®le images of the first type, as already noted, are en- 
shrined in the original niches in the Vaital and the Sisiresvara temples. 
Besides, one specimen of the type appears in the decoration of the 
northern facade of the Parasuramesvara temple. Images of this type 
are also found in the two later temples on cither side of the Vindusaro- 
vara, while two others are seen in the Jagamohana of the Sisiresvaca 
temple and in the Charanairayana. On account of the association of 
this type of images with the Parasurainesvara, the Vaital and the 
Sisiresvara, whicre such images occur as original features, the type 
may be placed to about the seventh to cighth century a.p. The other 
specimens of the type should also belong to the same date and appear 
to have originally belonged to monuments no longer extant now, 
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Reference may be made in this connexion to a singular type of 
Mahisamardini image, a unique example of which is now found in 
the Markandesvara temple. Here the demon is theriomorphic i.e. in 
the shape ofa buffalo. The goddess is four-handed. With one hand 
of the normal pair, she lifts the buffalo by the tail and thrusts the trident 
through the demon’s body with the other. It is noteworthy that the! 
image except for the four hands, resembles the image of Mahisamar- 
dini now enshrined as the presiding deity in the temple of Viraja at 
Jajpur. The four-handed form that we findin the MarkandeSvara 
temple at Bhubaneswar, closely agrees with the representation of the 
gcddess in the Siva temple at Bhumara ascribed to the sixth century 
A.D. on good grounds.’ The Bhubaneswar image also appears to have 
belonged to that period and the stylistic considerations also support 
such an ascription. The Viraja image might have belonged to a still 
earlier date, a view which was also held by thelate Mr. R. Chanda 
about the date of Viraja.? 

The second type, very rare in occurrence at Bhubaneswar, is usually 
associated with the temples of the later group and appears to have 
been the prevailing form of the image from the 10th century 
onwards. 


6. LAkuLisa (Figs. 124-130) 

Images of Lakuli§a are fairly prolific in their appearance on the 
Bhubaneswar temples and may be classified under two broad groups 
by the modes of their seated positions. In one group Lakulifa is shown 
as seated cross-legged in what is known as Vaddhdsana with the legs 
firmly planted on the seat and in the other the crossed legs are 
tied round with Yogapatta, the knees being necessarily held aloft. 
These two modes constitute distinctive craits for a typological divi- 
sion of such images and a study of the distribution of the images in the 
Bhubaneswar temples supports this division. Lakuliga is usually 
shown in Dharmma-chakra-pravarttana-mudra with a lakuta held between 
one arm. Usually he is shown single, but instances are not rare where 
he is found in the company of disciples, two, four or six. Lakuliga 
also appears occasionally on the lintels in the company of the teachers 
of the Pasupata sect. Such representations, however, are very rare, 
only two instances being known, one on the free-standing doorway 


! Mem. Archl. S. I. No. 16, Plate XIV. 
2 Ibid. No. 44, p. 4. 
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of the Marichikunda, near the Mukte§Svara, and the other on the 
doorway of the Jagamohana of the Rajarani (Figs. 129-130). 

Besides the division of the Lakuliga images into two broad types, as 
above, variations may be recognized in each. But the variations are 
only slight and need not be discussed in detail. The first type of 
images occurs on the BharateSvara, the Parasuramesvara, the Vaital, 
the SifireSvara, the MarkandeSvara and the Mukte$vara. The asso- 
ciation of this type with the above temples places it in a period 
beginning from the earliest epoch of temple-building activity 
down to about the 10th century a.p. In the MukteSvara, among the 
rather large number of Lakulifa images, there are also a few 
specimens of the second type, which may be said to have begun to 
appear as an established iconic type from that period. This type con- 
tinued to be the prevailing form during the later ages. Another 
distinctive feature of this second type is supplied by the bearded 
faces of the figures of the disciples (Figs. 127-130). 

An interesting form of Lakuliga should also be taken note of in this 
connexion. Thisis supplied by a unique image of Lakuliga recovered 
from the side niche of the ruined temple of Bhairava on the bank of 
the river Gangua flowing in the close neighbourhood of Bhubanes- 
war. Lakuli§fa is represented here with four hands, perhaps the only 
instance of a four-handed form of Lakulifa. The main pair of hands 
exhibit the Dharma-chakra-pravarttana-mudrad with lakuta in between 
one arm, while the other pair a manuscript and a citron. There 
appears the third eye in the forehead and the jatd-mukuta is surmounted 
by asnake with a raised hood. The membrum uirile is shown erect as in 
one of the specimens in the Vaital temple. In this unique image 
which represents, perhaps, the latest iconinic form of Lakulisa at 
Bhubaneswar, the identity of this Pasupata teacher with the god Siva, 
seems to be clearly established by the third eye on the forehead and 
the snake surmounting the jata-mukuta. 


7. SAPTA-MATRIKAS (Figs. 86-90). 

Though not constituting an essential feature of the temple structures 
themselves as the above images, three groups of Sapta-Matrikas arc to 
be found at Bhubaneswar, one on the Jagamohana of the Parasuram- 
e$vara, another inside the sanctum of the Vaital and the third on 
the ceiling of the Muktc$vara. The iconographic characteristics of 
each of these groups have been discussed in connexion with the des- 
cription of the sculptures of the temples in which they occur and here 
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it is only necessary to show the variations that provide us with some 
chronological data. In the first two groups no fundamental difference 
exists either in the attributes of the deities or in the manner of their 
representations, except in the figure of Chamunda which, in the first 
group, has an owl on the pedestal, but in the second, a Sava eaten by 
a jackal. The figure of Chamunda in the second group has also a 
snake over the head, which is not to be found in the figure of the same 
deity in the first. These two groups may be classed as one type, though 
on a consideration of clear stylistic differences in the images of the 
two groups, the first group can easily be distinguished as belonging 
to a period preceding that of the second. The chronological positions 
of the two temples, already discussed, also bear out this conclusion. 

But real and fundamental changes are to be noticed in the images of 
the third group occurring on an eight-petalled lotus carved in the 
ceiling of the Jagamohana of the Muktesvara. In the first two groups 
GaneSa and Viresvara appear in association with the Matrikas. The 
image of Ganesa has been omitted in the Muktc$vara; this omission 
might have been necessitated by the lack of space in the lotus which 
contains eight petals for carving eight figures only. That Ganesa 
retained its position in the group of Matrikas is proved by his occur- 
rence among the images of Matrik4s to be still found in the Markan- 
desvara tank at Puri.' The figures of Matrikas in the MukteSvara 
group are clearly separated and distinguished from their counter- 
parts in the first two groups (Type 1), in the fact that all the Matrik- 
as, except Chamunda, each hold a baby inthe arm. This distinguish- 
ing feature enables us to class the group as the second typein the 
Matrika images. The Muktesvara Matrikas in this respect closely 
agree with their counterparts discovered at Jajpur and Puri and 
illustrated by R. Chanda,? R. D. Banerji} and H. K. Mahatab.‘ 
Viresvara here holds a sword but not a trident as in the first two 
groups (Type 1). 

These differences are substantial and sufficient to indicate a change 
In the iconographic conception of the Matrikas. The association of the 
babies with the figures of Matrikas appcars to be a later iconographic 
feature which, as we find here, probably did not come into vogue 
before the end of the Bhauma epoch. In view of this feature and also 


' Mahatal, Odishar Itthdsa, Plate between pp. 206-7. 

« Afemo. Arch. 8S. 1. No. 44, Plates 1, VI, VU, EX. 

3 History of Orissa, Vol. HW. Pl. between pp. 400-1, 404-5 anal 416-17. 
4 Ibid. Plates between pp. 30-1. 
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on stylistic consideration, the figures of Matrikas at Jajpur do not 
appear to have belonged to the eighth century a.p., as R. Chanda 
thinks." We shall have occasion later onto show that iMatrika wor- 
ship received a great impetus during the pcriod of the Somavamsi 
or KeSari kings, and it is probable that this new conception about 
Matrikas holding babies might have becn initiated during their 
epoch. The Somavamii kings are traditionally associated with Puri 
and Jajpur, and it is probable that the distinctive trait that charac- 
terizes the Matrika images of those places, namely, babies held in 
their arms, might have originated with them. 

A typological division of the above sets of images, each into broad 
types, is clear and explicit and chronologically also the types fall into 
two well-marked periods. There are images of several divinities of 
which a few are rather prolific in appearance; such a division, how- 
ever, is not so clearly marked in these sets, though it is possible to 
establish an approximate chronological sequence in the different 
varietics of cach set. 


8. NaTARAJA (Figs. 114-121) 

The image of Nataraja, of Siva as the lord of dancers, is a frequent- 
ly occurring motif in the temple art of Bhubaneswar. It is found 
from the earliest period of temple-building activity down to the latest 
and the traditional sculptors of Orissa have kept up the practice of 
carving Nataraja images even up to the present day. By their prolific 
appearance, artistic excellence and several significant and well- 
marked varicties, the Nataraja images constitute a remarkable series 
in the art of Bhubaneswar. Our treatment here will consist of a des- 
cription of the significant varicties and their chronological associations 
by an analytical study of their distribution. 

1. Reference has already becn made in Chapter II to an elaborate 
image of Nataraja which probably served asa grillin the facade of the 
Jagamohana of a temple no longer in situ. As already observed, its 
original provenancc was most likely the site which is occupied by the 
present temple of Siddhesvara and where an earlier temple once 
existed. At present it is housed in a small shrine situated inside the 
Muktesvara compound. The god has ten hands of which the two 
uppermost hold over the head a snake with its hood turned towards 
the deity. Two other hands representing the normal pair, are shown 
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in thé cadence of the dance, the right swinging horizontally across 
the body and the left held up in kafaka pose. Another pair hold the 
fluttering scarf on two sides, indicative also of the rhythm of the 
dance. The objects in the other hands are a trident and a japdamala 
in the right and a long vind (lute) and, probably, a-lotus bud 
in the left. The deity wears perhaps an elephant-skin, a sacred 
thread, a belt round the belly, and a waist chain which, ending with 
a lotus flower, falls dcwn to touch the right foot slightly raised in 
the cadence of the dance. Ganefa is shown to the right, holding in 
the right hand a radish and with proboscis on the sweets held in 
the left. To the left is shown a female seated on a tripod and ready 
to strike with her hands, the drums (mridangas) placed in front of 
her (Fig. 114). 

The chief importance of the image under consideration lies in the 
fact that its features and attributes bear a very close resemblance, 
barring slight variations in details, to those of the Nataraja carved 
in Cave No. | at Badami in the Bijapur district of Bombay.' (Fig. 115). 
In both the images the god holds in the uppermost two hands a snake 
with the raised hood shown towards the head of the deity, which in 
the Badami image has been identified wrongly as an elephant-skin by 
Prof. R. D. Banerji.? Numerous images of Nataraja that appear on 
the temples of Bhubancswar have a snake as one of the attributes 
and in the majority of them it is held in the uppermost two hands in 
a manner to be found in these images. Besides the snake the trident 
and the vind (lute) to be found in both the specimens are almost iden- 
tical in shape. The dance poses shown by the hands in both are also 
similar. Coming to the details of representation and ornamentation, 
we findin both the images an oval halo round the head, hair arrang- 
cd in almost identical fashion, strings of pearls surmounted by a 
tiara on the forelicad, a third eye, a circular kundala in the right ear 
and a makara-kundala in the left, a sacred thread, a belt round the 
belly and a chain with a lotus-end touching one of the fect that is slight- 
ly raised. In both, the dancing legs also make almost identical angles 
though in correspondingly opposite directions. In association with 
each of the images we also find a GancSa and an attendant with simi- 
lar musical instruments. It must be noted that the Badami Nataraja 
has been carved inthe spacious wall of acave temple, while the Bhu- 
baneswar one is contained in a small grill with openings meant for 
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letting out air and light, which must have imposed some limitations 
on the freedom of the sculptor. Certain deviations that are to be 
found, must, therefore, be attributed to the exigencies of space avail- 
able. When, however, all the details are taken into consideration, 
no room is left for doubt that one is a replica of the other. 
The identity of detail in both the images situated so far apart 
from each other cannot be taken to be entirely accidental; they must 
be taken to be the results of close cultural contacts between Bhu- 
baneswar and Badami. Itis to be noted again that among the numer- 
ous imagesof Nataraja at Bhubaneswar, this variety remains singular 
in its appearance. 

The date of the Badami Nataraja is approximately fixed by the 
date of Cave No. III at Badami, which according to an inscription, 
dated Saka 500 (a.p. 578), was excavated during the reign of 
the Chalukya king Mangalesa. Cave No. I containing the Nataraja 
is, however, considered to be the earliest of the group by one scholar,' 
and the latest by another.? At any rate, the Badami Nataraja cannot 
be later than the close of the sixth century or the beginning of the 
seventh. The Bhubaneswar specimen so closely agreeing with the 
Badami example in style and details of representation, should also be 
placed in the same period. With the help of several archaeological 
and traditional evidences, we shall have occasion later on to indicate 
the possibility of the early Chalukyas having extended their political 
and cultural hegemony over Orissa. 

2. Several images of Nataraja are to be found in the Parasurameé- 
vara temple, but unfortunately they have all been badly damaged. 
As we have already shown in Chapter V, the poses and attributes 
shown by the hands vary in the different representations in tlie samc 
temple: But certain characteristics to be found in the image in the 
Muktesvara compound, are also to bé found in the Parasuramesvara 
specimens. Like the former, the god holds a snake over the head with 
the uppermost two hands, and also shows similar poscs with the hands 
and legs. Butin the Parasuramesvara group, the god is nowhere shown 
with the vind nor in association with Gane§a or an attendant with 
musical instruments. 

3. A third group characterized by similar poses and attributes may 
be found within elaborately carved medallions, on the front facades 
of the temples, Vaital and Sisiregvara. In each case the deity is ten- 
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armed; the uppermost hands are raised in a dance pose with the 
fingers turned towards the head. Of the main pair, the left swings 
across the body and therightis held up infront. Theothcrright hands 
hold a japdmala, a trident and a snake with raised hood. One of the 
left hands hold a skull (kharpara), and another is placed on the chin 
of a female figure seated or standing to the left. The last is a distinc- 
tive feature not to be found anywhere. The mount Nandi with the 
head upraised stands between the leg of the god. Almost a replica 
of this variety also occurs on the front facade of the Markandesvara 
temple (Figs. 116-118). 

4. The Muktesvara temple also supplies us with several images of 
Nataraja occurring on the four facadcs of the Stkhara. The pose and 
the attributes shown by the god are already well-known. The god 
is shown cight-handed, the two uppermost hands holding a snake 
over the head and of the main pair, one swings across the body and 
the other is held up in abhaya. The other hands hold a trident, a 
club and a skull (khkarpara\. The mount is shown behind. This be- 
comes the stereotyped form of the god and with some minor varia- 
tions it occurs in all temples of the Brahmesvara-Lingaraja group 
(Fig. 119). 

5. The main peculiarity of the variety is that the god here per- 
forms the dance 1n company of the attendants who with musical 
instruments join him in his dance. The deity holds a snake over the 
head; the main pair are shown in the usual dance rhythm. Of the 
attributes in the other hands may be recognized a club and probably 
a trident. This form occurs in two panels of the Rajarani and in 
one panel of the Meghesvara (Fig. 120). 

6. A significant variety of the Nataraja image may bc sccn on the 
northern wall of the portal of the Papanasini temple built during the 
reign of Kapilesvaradeva (A.D. 1435-1467). The pose and attributes 
are almost similar to those of the preceding imagcs and like the images 
of the fifth group, the god is shown with dancing attendants on either 
side. What constitutes the peculiarity of this image is the fact that 
the god here is shown as dancing on the back of the mount, a bull, 
which appcars to have been enjoying the divine pastime (Fig. 121). 
In this respect the form has a striking similarity with a few of the 
images of Nataraja found in Bengal (History of Bengal, Vol. I, Fig. 23, 
Dacca University). 

The approximate chronological grouping of Uie different varieties 
of Nataraja images is indicated by the association of cach variely 
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with a particular temple or group of temples. The unique variety, 
now in the Muktesvara compound, appears to be the earliest, while 
that in the Papanaéiri, the latest. The other varieties fall in between, 
but the differences are very slight and a chronological overlapping 
of the different varieties is not beyond the range of possibility. This 
is indicated by two images of an identical variety, one in the Rajarani 
and the other in.the Meghesvara which are separated from each 
other by at least more than a century. 

Besides Nataraja, dancing images of other divinities are also found 
at Bhubaneswar. Reference may be made to dancing images of: 
Arddhanarisvara in the Parasuramesvara, inthe ruined Bharatesvara 
and the Muktesvara. A fernale counterpart of Nataraja occurs in 
one of the panels in the Rajarani. Such images bear the usual and 
characteristic attributes. Extremely rare in cccurrence, they offer 
no basis for chronological or stylistic grouping. Dancing images 
of GaneSa also begin to appear from the MukteSvara onwards, but 
the form in the earliest specimen is already stereotyped. 


9. Hara-PArvati (Figs. 134-135) 

1. Several varieties may be recognized in the images of Hara- 
Parvati one of which appears to have been associated with the early 
group of teinples; but with reference to the others no such association 
can possibly be established. In the first, Hara and Parvati are sated 
side by side on a lotus seat below in which tlieir respective 1:iounts are 
shown. Hara has four hands of which the normal two usually hold 
a long vind and the remaining two a japdmala and a trident. Parvati 
is seated gracefully to left with her left hand on the seat and the 
right hand on the shoulder of the god with her face turned towards 
him. She appears to be listening to the music of the ving. This form 
appears on the Parasuramesvara and on the Vaital, and also as detach- 
ed sculptures, one within the Bharati Matha (Fig. 134) and another 
within the Lingaraja compound. The goddess seated apart, and not 
on the lap of the god, is a distinctive feature of this form to be placed 
in the seventh to eighth century A.D. on account of the above associa- 
tion as well as on stylistic grounds, 

2. In the second variety Parvati, facing Hara, is found seated on 
hislap. She holdsa mirror in her left hand and encircles the neck of her 
lord with the right. The four-armed Hara embraces her with one of 
his lands and holds a trident in another. In the other two hands 
lie shows abhayanudra and a japamala. Generally a bull and a lion 
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‘are found on the pedestal. This form appears on the MegheSvara 
temple and also as detached sculptures in several other sites. It is 
difficult to assign this form chronologically to one particular period, 
except on stylistic grounds. Several early specimens of the form are 
also noticed at Bhubaneswar, and stylistic considerations and the 
presence of the halo, which is an early characteristic clearly indicate 
their early dating. This form thus appears to be the prevailing icono- 
nic type of the Hara-Parvati images at Bhubaneswar from the earliest 
period to the latest. 

3. Mention should be made in this connexion to a unique image 
of Hara-Parvati now preserved within the Jagamohana of the Meghe$- 
vara. Here the god is shown as multi-headed, three only being visi- 
ble, and with six hands. The three right hands show the varada, the 
japamala and a kuthara (?). A trident encircled by a snake is placed to 
the right. One of the left hands is embracing the goddess while another 
holds a lotus. The goddess is seated on the left lap of the god, the 
right hand encircling his neck and the left holding a lotus (Fig. 135). 
No second example of this form has yet been discovered. 


10. ARDHA-NARISVARA (Figs. 132-133) 

Three distinct varieties of this deity assignable approximately to 
three epochs are to be found at Bhubaneswar. 

1. The deity stands reclining on the bull shown behind and has in 
the male hands a japamala and a vija-piraka. One of the female hands 
hangs down gracefully by the side, while the other holds a mirror. 
In the female part of the body an elaborate ear-ornament, a prominent 
breast and flowing garment reaching to the ankle, have been shown, 
while in the male part are found a simple kundala and a skin gar- 
ment reaching to the knee. In the male part has also been shown the 
trddhvalinga and perhaps the third eye (Fig. 132). The form occurs 
in the Vaital, the Talesvara and the Markand<svara temples and 
appears to have been characteristic of this early period. 

2. A second variety occurs on the temple of Brahmesvara. Like 
the preceding, it is also four-handed, but only three of its hands have 
survived. The lower right (male) hand holds a skull (kharpara) and 
the upper two (male and female) are raised in an attempt to affect 
a union over the head. In the female part jewelled ornaments, gar- 
ments and a prominent breast have been shown, while thc male part 
shows a garland of skulls, reaching to the thigh, and the urddhva- 
linga (Fig. 133). 
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3. This variety occurs on the temple of MegheSvara. It is two- 
handed, holding in the right hand a trident and in the left an 
indistinct object. The bull and the lion occur on the pedestal on the 
respective male and female sides of the deity, a characteristic alsc 
noticed in the second variety. 


ll. DixpAvas (Figs. 35, 36, 38, 66) 

Eight Dikpalas namely Indra, Agni, Yama, Nairrita, Varuna, 
Vayu, Kubera and Iéana (Siva) are characteristically associated with 
the Bhubaneswar temples, as guarding the proper quarters of which 
they are protecting deities. Inthe earlier temples, however, they do 
not appear on the eight directions of which they are supposed to be 
the guardians. Among the dated temples we find them for the first 
time in the BrahmeSvara, carved exactly in their respective positions 
both on the walls of the sanctuary and the Jagamohana. Here Indra 
is found in the east, Agni in the south-east, Yama in the south, 
Nairrita in the south-west, Varuna in the west, Vayu in the north- 
west, Kubera in the north and Ig4na in the north-east. In the 
Rajarani also the Dikpalas appear in their respective positions and 
the empty niches of the MukteSvara might have contained originally 
the images of the guardian deities of the eight quarters. In the Para- 
suramesvara the empty intermediate niches may lead to the inference 
of the possibility of their having originally contained the eight Dik- 
palas. They are not shown, however, on the Sisiresvara and the 
Vaital. Leaving aside the doubtful cases of the Parafuramesvara 
and the Muktesvara it may be said that the convention of carv- 
ing the images of the guardian deities on the bodies of the temples, 
each in his respective position, came into vogue in the Somavamsi 
period and the practice continued till the latest period of temple- 
building activity in Orissa. 

So far as extant temples go, the eight Dikpadlas first apear on the 
Parafuramesvara temple, though not in their respective positions.. 
Here on the Jagamohana of the temple, they appear as a running 
frieze of sculptures, each figure in a separate panel. The characteris- 
tics and the features of these figures have already been discussed in 
a previous section.and need not be repeated here. 

During the period when the practice of carving the figures of D:k- 
palas in their respective positions came into vogue, the characteristics 
and attributes of such figures are already stereotyped and show very 
little definite change. Indra appears as riding an clephant and 
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hurling or holding a thunderbolt; Agni asa bearded figure rides a ram 
or has the same mount on the pedestal and flames rising from both 
sides; Yama as a terrific figure holds a danda and sometimes a noose 
and has a buffalo mount; Nairrita holds a human head in the right 
hand and has a man lying prostrate on the pedestal; Varuna holds 
a noose and has a makara on the pedestal; Vayu holds flag-staffs and 
hasa rabbit or astag as his mount; Kubera has on the pedestal several 
pots or eight pots hanging from a wish-fulfilling tree (kalpa-urtksha) 
and representing askta-nidhi; and ISana has the usual attributes of Siva 
but in addition also hasa danda held in onc of the hands. These late re- 
presentations, however, differ from their earlier prototypes appearing 
on the Jagamohana of the Parasuramesvara temple, which have al- 
ready been described. The main changes to be noted are that in the 
earlicr group, Indra appears as sitting on a footed stool with a danda 
horizontally placed across the knees and Varuna has a noose in one 
of the hands and a duck on the pedéstal. 

In the Ganga Period, not only the guardian deities but also their 
female counterparts came to be carved on the Vimdnas and the Jaga- 
mohanas. This convention, however, had not come into vogue in the 
early part of this period, because in the Meghesvara which is the ear- 
liest dated temple of the Ganga epoch, we find only the male guardian 
dcities and not their female counterparts. In the temple of Ananta- 
Vasudeva which «was builtin the middle of the Ganga Period in a.p._ 
1278 thesc female counterparts appear just above the male guardian 
deities exactly with the same attributes and the same mounts as those 
of the latter. Yami, for instance, appears on a buffalo and holds a 
noose and a dujda in her hands; Indrani appears on an clephant and 
holds a thunderbolt in her right hand, and so on. The custom of 
representing their saktis with the male dcities became very strong 
during this period, and all late Ganga temples of some importance are 
invariably found with the female counterparts of the guardian 
deities carved on them. 

Besides the gods and the goddesses discussed above, there are imag- 
es of other deitics such as Andhaka-vadha-mirti (Fig. 136), Gajanta- 
kiri-marti (Fig. 93), Mahesa-miru (Fig. 39), Kama (Fig. 32), 
Ananta-V asudeva-Ekanamsa and Amogha-Siddhi (Fig. 21) which 
are to be found ainong the sculptures of Bhubaneswar. But such 
images are very rare in their occurrence and a chronological or typo- 
logical grouping, based ona comparative study, is not possible. There 
are again, certain other images such as those of Sirya and Ekapada- 
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Siva, which, though frequent in their occurrence, show no definite 
typological changes in the different periods. 

It has been observed in the beginning that the conclusions reached 
by the typological studies of the cult images of Bhubaneswar are also 
valid with regard to the similar cult images to be found elsewhere in 
Orissa. This statement needs elaboration and illustration by actual 
specimens from other places a‘ongsid2 those of Bhubaneswar. But this 
task can hardly be attempted inthe present work. By his own observ- 
ations, the present writer, however, has tried to verify the results and 
has found them valid in almost all cases. 

An analytical and comparative study as attempted above, leads 
to a definite division of the images of the principal divinities asso- 
ciated with the temple structures, into two broad types, one early 
and the other late, as deduced from a study of their distribution 
among the principal temples of Bhubaneswar. Even in images where 
such a broad division is not possible, the different varieties by their 
distribution, may also be found to supply rough chronological data 
regarding the prevalence of a particular form in a particular period. 
The results of such an iconographic study of the images are thus found 
to bear out and support those arrived at by a study of the architec- 
tural features and decorative motifs of the temples of which the dates 
are known, and all such results, when co-ordinated, will enable us 
to place the other temples, chronologically as well as stylistically, 
beyond any large measure of doubt. 


Nae y . 





IX 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE TEMPLES: 
COGNATE GROUPS 


HE temples at Bhubaneswar of which dates are known or can 

be surmised from the evidences of epigraphy have all been 

discussed in a previous chapter. We have also discussed their 
architectural features, their decorative motifs as well as the iconogra- 
phy of their images. There are numerous other temples at the place, 
and they form the majority, in which the epigraphic or palaeographic 
data, which we have taken to be more or less sure tests regarding 
the age of a particular monument, are entirely lacking. Fortunately, 
however, such temples can be correlated, on the basis of their archi- 
tectural features, their decorative motifs and sculptures and icono- 
graphy of their images, to one or other of the monuments of which the 
chronology is known. An analytical study of the dated and datable 
temples and its cumulative results, when applied to the study of the 
undated temples, bring out this correlation in an emphatic manner 
and it is possible to divide again, the undated temples as cognates of 
one or other of the dated and datable temples. Though the exact 
dates of their construction or consecration will for ever remain un- 
known, such temples can thus be placed to a particular epoch as 
cognates of the particular temple of which the date is known. Such 
a chronology, though approximate, is borne out by the logic of the 
evolutionary process experienced by the architectural movement 
through different epochs of Orissan history. 


SATRUGHNESVARA (c. A.D. 575) 
Even the earliest extant temple, the Satrughne$vara, is found to be 
a mature conception and the origins of the monument apparently lie 
further back. The few detached sculptures of an earlier date, already 
noted, evidently formed parts of earlier structures, the shape and form 
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of which will, however, remain unknown. The two-armed Kartti- 
keya image (Fig. 96) with the peacock as the mount, Sakti and vija- 
piraka as characteristic attributes and distinguished by the absence 
of the cock, is related to similar other figures from various parts of 
India, which, on good grounds, may be placed to an age in the fifth or 
sixth century A.D. Reference may also be made to three more detach- 
ed images, now in the Bharati Matha. One of them is a mutilated 
image of Hara-Parvati (Fig. 134) which, to judge from its stylistic 
peculiarities such as the fine modelling of the torso, naturalism and 
perfect equipoise combined with a high standard of idealistic execu- 
tion, may be placed in the fifth or sixth century a.p. The other two are 
Lakulisa images (Fig. 125) which are distinguished from the numer- 
ous images of the same deity at Bhubaneswar by a high degree of 
spiritual expression imparted to them. The LakuliSa images again 
carry with them some Buddhistic reminiscences. Stripped of their 
lakutas (clubs), these images with half-closed eycs, the Dharmma- 
chakra-pravarttana-mudra and the haloes round their heads, would 
appear to be the good specimens of the Buddha images. The coils of 
lotus shoots to be found on their pedestals, have a great resemblance 
in shape to the wheels that appear on the pedestals of the Buddha 
images in Dharmma-chakra-pravarttana-mudrd. It is not unlikely that 
these early specimens of Brahmanical art at Bhubaneswar were in 
some way connected with the school of Buddhist art that flourished 
at the Puspagiri Vihara. The existence of the Puspagiri Vihara 
prior to the seventh century is suggested by Yuan Chwang’s accounts' 
which represent it as a highly elaborate establishment in its full glory 
at the time of his visit. The existence of the Puspagiri Vihara in the 
fifth or sixth century is further testified to by the discovery at Ratnagiri, 
of a fragmentary stone inscription, inost likely containing a Buddhist 
Tantra, which, as the late Mr R. Chandra observes, is ‘‘in very cursive 
Gupta characters” and ‘‘may be assigned to the sixth century .\.D. on 
palaeographic grounds.’’* The probability is that the inscription is still 
earlier. The deities that the above detached sculptures at Bhuban- 
eswar represent, are found to be inseparably connected with temple 
structures and there can be no doubt that such sculptures formed 
parts of temples, no longer in existence, which were apparently 
earlier in date than the Satrughne$vara. 

The SatrughneSvara represents a Sikhara temple (Fig. 26), and its 


t Watters, On Yuan Chuwane’s Travels in India, Vol. U, pp. 193-4. 
2 Afemo. Archl. §. 1., No. 44, p. 5 and Plate. 
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shape, as avaiable now, and the few sculptures that have been re- 
covered, supply affinities with those of the Dagsavatara temple at 
Deogarh, also assigned to the sixth century A.p.' The sculptures of 
the SatrughneSvara are marked by the vigour and exuberance of the 
designs recalling the best characteristics of post-Gupta art (Fig. 6). 
As already noted, it had a Jagamohana of which the rectangular plinth 
still exists. It seems to have been a pillared hall like the porch of the 
Parasurameévara, though unlike those in the Parasurame$vara Jaga- 
mohana such pillars were octagonal in shape with lotus designs at 
intervals and lotus capitals at the top. The only pillar that had some- 
how escaped destruction, was lying inside this ruined temple and has 
now found place in the Orissa State Museum. The shape and designs 
of the pillars of the Satrughne$vara resemble those in the Siva temple 
at Bhumara,’ roughly contemporary in date, though it should be em- 
phasized that in spite of such affinities, the Bhumara temple architec- 
turally belonged to an entirely different conception. The ruined 
temple of Laksmanesvara standing by its side appears to be a closely 
analogous monument in shape as well as form (Fig. 27), and it is pos- 
sible that a few more might lie buried under low mounds scattered 
through the neighbouring paddy-fields of the temple town. 


THe PARASURAMESVARA AND ITS GROUP 

The provision of a porch in front of the sanctuary, as we have in 
the Satrughne$vara, indicates an advance on the design of the early 
Stkhara temple and connects it with the monuments of the next group 
in Orissa, represented by the Parasuramesvara. The date of the 
ParaSuramesvara (c. A.D. 650) has already been discussed and at Bhu- 
baneswar there are at least two other temples, much damaged though, 
which can be recognized as close cognates of the Parasurameévara 
and must have belonged to this age. One of them is the ruined temple 
Bharatesvara, which stands near the RameSvara, along with the 
SatrughneSvara and Laksmanesvara (Figs. 26-28). That it is a 
close contemporary of the Parasurame§svara is proved not only by the 
shape and form of the stkhara, but also by the almost identical motifs 
decorating the front facade. The latter consists of an image of Laku- 
liga at the top, ofa Nataraja within a medallion with a border of beads 
and the scene of Ravana raising Mount Kaildsa in a similar me- 
dallion at the bottom (Figs. 41-42). The image of Lakuliéa in the 


''R. D. Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Gupta:, p. 136. 
* Memo, Archi. S. 1., No. 16, Plate V (a) A (b). 
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BharateSvara has partly broken off; nevertheless the sculptures on 
the front facades of both the temples bear such remarkably identical 
features in style, execution and iconography as to suggest that they 
were the products perhaps of the same artist or artists trained in the 
same tradition. Asin the ParaSurame$vara, some other scenes depic- 
ting incidents from Siva’s life are still to be found here in a damaged 
condition. On the northern wall of the Vimdna there is a sunken panel 
which contains the representation of a procession headed by two 
dancing girls and followed by some male figures and a man riding a 
bull. The scene evidently represents Siva’s marriage procession in 
which some of the intermediate figures can be recognized as Visnu 
with a club and a conch-shell in the hands, Brahma with three faces 
shown, and two attendants of Siva hold tridents in their hands (Fig. 
44). In the identical position on the southern vada there was another 
scene from Siva’s life, which most probably depicted his marriage 
in the manner it is found on the ParasurameSvara, but only one or two 
figures of the whole scene have survived. 

The other is the temple of SvarnnajaleSvara whicn stands on the 
road from the Lingaraja to Kedaragauri in the close vicinity of the 
KotithirtheSvarah, and which like the Bharatesvara is now in an ex- 
tremely damaged condition. The evidences that connect it with the 
ParasurameSvara are that the cult images in both have the same attri- 
butes and that both possess close architectural affinities. It bears on 
the lintel of its northern niche a scene of Siva’s marriage, which can 
be regarded as a replica of the same scene carved on the lintel of the 
eastern niche of the Parafuramesvara. The Svarnnajaleévara, like 
all the early temples, also bears several scenesfrom the Ramiyana 
and the Mahabharata in a sunken panel running round the Vimdana 
and marking the transition between the vada and the Sikhara. Some 
of these scenes have been damaged beyond identification but others, 
though partially preserved, can be identified in full. The first of these 
stories appearing on the north, is thatof Ramakilling the golden deer. 
Rama is seen here in the act of discharging an arrow at the deer which 
in the next panel assumes the terrific form of the demon Mirichi. 
The trees represent the jungle where the scene took place. The 
second story appearing on the west represents Vali-badha. Rama is 
first seen here cutting down sapta-falas and next two monkeys, who are 
evidently Vali and Sugriva, are seen in a close combat. The third 
scene on the south represents the fight between Kirata and Arjuna, 
in which the boar has become the bone of contention. These 
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scenes of rare antiquarian and artistic value are now crumbling to 
pieces. 


THE VAITAL, 1HE SISIRESVARA AND THEIR GROUP 
(c. A.D. 700-900) 

The next epoch produced a large number of temples at Bhubanes- 
war, of which ten or twelve are still in situ and the rest have perished 
leaving to us a large number of detached sculptures. The main reason 
for classifying them as products of one cultural epoch, is furnished by 
unmistakably identical features and characteristics in art and archi- 
tecture. So far as architecture is concerned, the temples are charac- 
terized by the paficha-ratha plan unlike the ért-ratha plan of the temples 
of the earlier group; by rectangular niches in the facades of their 
sikharas; by triangular or rectangular niches in the inner walls 
of their cellas with or without images; and by the same type of 
Jagamohanas with one door but no window and pillars inside. 
Apart from the above common characteristics, another significant 
feature of identity is furnished by the practice of building up the 
images of the parsva-devatds in sections as part of the wall surface, 
instead of carving such images entire from one block of stone and 
then fixing them in niches. Such affinities may also be recognized in 
their sculptures, in the decorative schemes and in the iconography 
of the images. Instyle as well asin execution, the sculptures are charac- 
terized by a certain strength and vigour, combined with a balance 
and equipoise, and a charming modelling full of the plastic sense and 
perspective. Among the decorative motifs we find the common types 
of scrolls, foliated vase capitals, lotus medallions, lotus petals, Chaitya 
and half-Chaitya arches, the borders of beads in the medallions, the 
Kirtti-mukhas flanked by lions with strings of pearls hanging from 
their mouths (Figs. 51-52), and dwarfs with uplifted hands flanking 
a central Chaitya arch (Figs. 53-54). The last two decorative patterns 
occur only on the temples of this group. In iconography, the images 
of Ganesa, Karttikeya, Parvati, Mahisamardini, Nataraja, Arddha- 
narisvara and the planets occurring on these temples are bound 
together not only ty pologically but also as belonging to a common 
conception by their identical stances and poses, by the commonness 
of their respective attributes and by similar types of ornaments and 
dresses (Figs. 107, 98, 110, 112, 116-118, 132). The divine figures 
are scparated and distinguished from the secular ones by the presence 
of haloes. The latter usually stand cross-legged, somctiines with 
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their weight resting on staffs fixed to the ground (Figs. 15-18). A 
Buddhist inspiration, as has already been observed in Chapter ITI, 
might have influenced the iconography and execution of a few of the 
images in the Vaital and the SifireSvara and this inspiration may pers 
haps be traced to the influence of the Bhaumas and of their art tradi- 
tion that flourished under their patronage. This art tradition, it may 
be noted, served in its initial and formative stages the Buddhist 
religion. The artists reared in that tradition were imbued with 
Buddhist ideas and might have unconsciously left apparent traces 
of their training in erections of a different faith. 

The above characteristics are common to the MarkandeSvara, the 
Taleévara, the Vaital, the SisireSvara, the Mohini, the UttareSvara 
at Bhubaneswar and the Vahirangeévara on the top of the Dhauli 
hill. Besides, two small temples to the north of the Sifireévara in the 
compound of the family home of the Paramagurus and two others, 
now in half-buried condition in the midst of the bazar, might also 
possibly belong to this group. Of these, the Vaital, though a different 
architectural conception on account of the shape of its superstructure, 
bears significant similarities in sculpture, in decorative schemes and 
in iconography with other temples of this group with which it should 
be classed for our purposes. 

Since in all the temples of this group, most or all of these common 
characteristics are to be noticed and since two most perfect temples of 
the group, the Vaital and the SifireSvara, may be assigned tothe eighth 
century A.D. when available evidences testify to the extension of 
Bhauma influence in and around the region, the group may be placed 
as a whole to their epoch of influence. An analytical study of these 
temples indicates also stages of evolution which might have continued 
till the close of the ninth to the beginning of the tenth century A.D. 

The temple of MarkandeSvara, situated on the west bank of 
Vindusarovara, was in an utterly ruined condition, but is now in 
process of reconstruction undertaken by the Department of Archaeo- 
logy, Government of India.’ In its architectural treatment, it is 
paftcha-ratha in plan and is provided with rectangular niches in the 
facades of the Sikhkara and mouldings in the basement of the Vimdna 
as in the Vaital-Sigiresvara group. The rectangular Jagamohana had 
only one door but no windows and no pillars inside. It had, however, 
an antardla supported by two massive and round pillars, connecting 
the Jagamohana with the sanctum. The side-deities, as is usual in 


' The restoration of the temple has since then been completed. 
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temples of the group, are built in sections. The images of Parvatt 
and Arddhan§arigvara belong to the early type, closely similar to those 
in the Vaital and the SigireSvara. The Nataraja images within the 
Chaitya medallions on the facades of these three temples are exactly 
alike one another (Figs. 116-118). This close similarity may also 
be recognized in such decorative motifs as figures of dwarfs with up- 
lifted hands flanking a central Chaitya arch and in figures standing 
cross-legged, in the figures of amorous couples in the sunken panel 
running round the Vimdna, in the dresses and ornaments of the figures 
etc. In these respects the MarkandeSvara supplies us with a close 
analogue of the Vaital-Sisiresvara group of temples. The sculptures 
as well as the motifs are marked by a vigour of execution and the possi- 
bility of its being the earliest extant temple of the group is suggested 
by the image of Mahisamardini, already discussed in the previous 
chapter, which is of a type that-is evidently carlier than the one 
characteristic of such images in the temples of the group. 

Another ruined temple, Talesvara by name, situated in the paddy- 
fields in the close neighbourhood of the ParasurameSvara, also bears 
architectural and sculptural peculiarities of this group of temples. 
The Sikhara has broken off, but the vddas of the Vimana and the door 
frame that still remain, furnish enough evidence to connect it with 
this epoch. The lintel contains eight planets, and the jambs, the 
figures of Ganga and Yamuna and the scrolls of the jambs are similar 
to those of the Vaital temple. The side-deities still existing are found 
to have been built in sections. Several sculptural specimens of this 
temple have been removed to the Orissa State Museum, of which 
one 1s an image of Lakulisa and another is of Arddhandrigvara, both 
built in sections. The latter is a close prototype of the image of the 
same deity to be found in the western vada of the Vaital temple (Type 
No. 1). Another specimen, removed to the Museum, contains the’ 
dwarfs with uplifted hands, flanking a central Chaitya arch. This de- 
corative design (Figs. 53-54), as has already been noted, is peculiar 
only to the temples of this group and is conspicuous by its absence 
in the other groups. The Talesvara, so far as available evidences 
indicate, belongs to the Vaital-Sisiresvara group, probably a close 
contemporary of the Vaital as the style and execution of sculptures 
indicate. 

The two notable temples of the period, the Vaital and the Siéireé- 
vara are still in a tolerably good state of preservation. We have al- 
ready dealt with the peculiarities of their art and architecture. The 
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artistic excellence of the sculptures of the Vaital may be found lacking 
in the Sigiregvara, but there is a class of evidence which connects the 
two in spite of their fundamental difference as architectural concep- 
tions. In both we recognize the same sculptural designs and motifs, 
a few in such a manner as to suggest their being replicas of each 
other. The images of Nataraja that appear on the front facades of 
both, have not only identical characteristics, but they also appear in 
almost identical surroundings (Figs. 116-117). Certain decorative 
motifs favoured by thesculptors of the period such as the dwarfs with 
the uplifted hands that flank a central Chaitya arch, and the Xirtt- 
mukha flanked by the two lions with strings of pearls hanging from 
their mouths, constitute conspicuous motifs in both the monuments 
(Figs. 53-54, 51-52). The two monuments, in spite of their belonging 
to different architectural conceptions, are found to possess in common 
more than merc affinities and cannot be widely separated from each 
other in time. 

Two other small temples, now in ruined condition, stand to the 
north of the Sisire$vara in the compound of the family home of the 
Paramagurus. The title of the family indicates that the family served 
as the preceptors or priests of some royal family and these temples 
enshrined their family deities. Although miniature in shape, they 
exhibit the same architectural dispositions, the same types of decora- 
tions and the same type of Nataraja as above and as such they should 
be included in the group.' 

The temples so far discussed bear the above characteristics in their 
superb manifestations and as such they may be taken to be the pro- 
ducts of the best period of this epoch. There are, however, four other 
examples, wholly undecorated, which, on account of certain charac- 
teristic features, may be placed to this epoch. There are the Mohini 
temple situated on the southern bank of the Vindusarovara, the 
Uttaresvara situated on the northern bank of the same tank and two 
more unnamed ones, in the midst of the bazar half-buried in earth. 
The only image now found in the southern niche of the Mohini is of 
Ganesa which belongs to the early type and is allied to such images 
in other monuments of the group. It has a Jagamohana which is simi- 
lar to that of the other temples, but with several free-standing pillars 
inside the hall. It is difficult to say whether these pillars were part of 
the original construction or later additions. The temple of Uttareé- 
vara like the Mohini, is-also wholly undecorated. We have already 


t One of these temples was recently pulled down. 
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shown that se.eral images which have been fixed to its walls and 
niches did not originally belong to it. It has a Jagamohana which is a 
close prototype of the others of the group. The Mohini contains a 
Chamunda as its presiding deity which 1s similar to the one in the 
Vaital temple. The Uttaresvara besides a Siva lirigam, also has a 
Chamunda. The seventeenth chapter of the Svargnddri-mahodaya tells 
us that four images of Chandika are to be found on the four banks of 
the sacred tank, Vindusarovara. Of these four, the images of Cham- 
unda of the Mohini and the Uttaresvara temples apparently represent 
the two, and the other two are probably represented by the two 
images of Mahisamardini now enshrined respectively in a miniature 
modern temple on the western bank and in a dilapidated laterite 
structure on the eastern bank. Since the two images of Chamunda 
are similar to the one in the Vaital temple, and since the two images 
of Mahisamardini belong to the early type characteristic of this epoch, 
we should trace the origin of these four shrines back to this epoch. 
The dilapidated laterite structure’ on the eastern bank contains a 
badly defaced inscription which refers itself to the reign of the Ganga 
king, Vira Narasimha. It is certain that the type of Mahisamardini, 
which the shrine contains as its presiding deity, never occurs in any 
of the temples built during the Ganga period. The possibilities are 
that the inscription was cither incised during the Ganga period, or 
though the shrine was existing from the period under observation, the 
temple was built during the Ganga supremacy. 

The temple of Vahirangesvara stands on the top of the Dhauli 
hill and is in utterly ruined condition. But the walls of the sanctum 
that still remain, though unsculptured, clearly show affinities with 
other temples of this group. The images of Ganesa and Karttikeya 
that are still to be found in the side niches, are built in sections as 
part of the walls, and belong to their early types and are closely analo- 
gous to those in the temples of this group (Cf. Figs. 107, 98). There . 
is an inscription in an artificial cave of this hill, dated in the year 93 
of unspecified era, which refers itself to the reign of Santikaradeva,' 
and which credits Bhimata, a resident of Viraja (modern 
Jajpur), with the construction of a monastery. The year 93, when 
referred to the Harsa era of a.p. 606, corresponds to a.p, 599 
According to the chronology discussed later in this volume, the era 
to which the dates of the Bhauma records should be referred, began 
about the iniddle of the seventh century. Whatever may be the 

thf. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 263-4; Misra, Orissa under the Bhauna Kings, p. 11. 
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interpretation of the date, it is apparent that towards the close of the 
seventh century A.D. or about the first half of the eighth, the hill of 
Dhauli again became a centre of religious activities during the reign 
of the Bhauma king Santikaradeva. Apart from the characteristic 
features presented by the temple, the above inscription also appears to 
support the ascription of the VahirangeSvara as a monument of this 
period. 

The presence of not a few sculptures and architectural fragments 
bearing such features as are characteristic of the temples of this group, 
indicate the existence of more temples other than those in sttu. The 
main consideration here, apart from stylistic peculiarities, is one of 
technique and iconography and in both these respects such sculptures 
are found to be closely allied to those that are familiar in the temples 
of this group. Reference, among others, may be made in this connex- 
ion to the three detached images of Mahisamardini in the Vaital, 
the SisireSvara and the Charanarayana, the image of Parvati in the 
Lingaraja compound (Fig. 109), the image of Karttikeya in the 
YameSsvara compound (Fig. 98) and two images of Ganefa originally 
in the Ganga-Yamuna temple and now in the Orissa State Museum. 
Most of these images are built in sections. In iconography also 
they cach present the early type and form characteristic of this period. 
From evidence stylistic as well as epigraphic, the extant temples have 
been ascribed to the Bhauma epoch of influence, and the monuments 
of which such detached sculptures once formed the parts, should be 
assigned to that period. The architectural fragment now underneath 
the ruined laterite building in the Yamesvara compound (Fig. 29), 
represents part of a sikhara which, with the early characteristics in 
shape and decoration schemes, might have belonged to an early 
monument of this period. 

The monuments produced at Bhubaneswar during the Bhauma 
epoch of influence, may be divided into two sub-groups, the first re- 
presented by the MarkandeSvara, the Talesvara, the Vaital and the 
SisireSvara and the second by the Mohini, the UttareSvara and the: 
two half-buried temples in the midst of the bazar. The first group is 
characterized by a wealth of sculptures and decorative motifs that 
are significantly absentin-the second. Such sculptures and decorative 
motifs in the first sub-group are distinguished by a strength and vig- 
our coinbined with a balance and a chasteness of execution that make 
them the best products of the age. The dates of the temples no longer 
extant, cannot be ascertained. But from a few of the detached 
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sculptures exhibiting the same vigour and excellence, some such 
temples might have been correlated to the temples of the first sub- 
group which, on the evidences of the Vaital and the SifireSvara, 
may be placed in the eighth century A.p. In the other sub-group, 
headed by the Mohini the temples present a rather bald appearance 
because of sparse decoration, and the sculptures too lose much of 
their vigour and elegance. Possibly they indicate a later period 
of decadence, say the ninth century A.D., when the tradition itself 
was on the wane due perhaps to the decline of the power of the 
Bhaumas. 


THE BRAHMESVARA AND ITs GrRouP (c. A.D. 960— 1065) 

The next dated temple is the Brahmefgvara, erected, as we have 
already shown, about A.v. 1060 by the mother of the Somavamii king 
Uddyota KeSariin the cighteenth year of the latter’s reign. The gap 
between the Vaital Sisiresvara group and the Brahmeévara is rather 
large. The BrahmeSvara supplies us with some well-marked features 
and characteristics that became distinctive of the Orissan temple type 
in the later ages. It may not be unreasonable to conclude that the 
Orissan temple type reached its complete form towards the close of 
the Somavamsi period. The architectural activitiesin the later periods 
though by no means scarce, were more concerned with elaboration 
than with any introduction of new features or forms indicating new 
directions of development. 

The Orissan temple form as we see in the Brahme$vara and so 
grandly exemplified in the majestic Lingaraja, is certainly the result 
of a long process of evolution through centuries beginning from 
the period of the earliest extant temple. Hence it may be possible to 
bridge up the long gap between the Vaital-Sigiregvara group and the. 
Brahmesvara by a study of the evolutionary process. It has already 
been noted that certain temples, allied to the Vaital-Sisiresvara group 
indicate a decline in the tradition due perhaps to the waning power 
of the Bhauma-karas in the ninth century a.p. Their decline is 
noticed not so much in the shape and form of the temple as in their 
sculptures. There are certain temples at Bhubaneswar with distinct 
architectural affinities with the temples of the Vaital-Sisiresvara group 
but with indications of a resurgence of the movement that is linked 
up also, to a certain extent, with the Brahmegvara. It may not be 
unreasonable hence to trace this resurgence to the advent of the 
Somavamsi-KeSaris in Orissa about the middle of the tenth century 
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A.D. The small but exquisite temple of MukteSvara is an instructive 
example of this resurgence. 


Tue Date or THE MuKTESVARA 

While describing the architectural and sculptural features of this 
monument in Chapter III, we have shown that the MukteSvara 
actually divides the temples of Bhubaneswar into two broad groups, 
early and late. In shape and form of the sikhara, in its paficha-ratha 
plan and in the sunken cornice, it may be found to have possessed 
affinities with the SisireSvara and other temples of the preceding 
group. But there are certain features, such as the pidhad form of the 
Jagamohana, the smooth and rounded edges, and certain details in 
sculptural decoration and iconography which lead us on to the Brah- 
me$vara in the ultimate analysis. It must, however, be admitted that 
the relation between the two is not close but distant, because certain 
architectural and sculptural features which are to be found in a nas- 
cent stage in the Mukte$vara have developed into their full-fledged 
forms in the BrahmeSvara. For instance, the incomplete form of the 
pidha temple to be found as the porch of the MukteSvara, has assumed 
its full-fledged type in the BrahmeSvara; three niches to be found on 
each faeade of the former have been simplified into one bigger in the 
latter; and the projections appearing in the former have assumed 
definite and pronounced depth in the latter. In the iconography of 
the images, again we find significant links with the Brahmesvara. 
The cock absent in the earlier groups appears in association with the 
Karttikeya images first in the MukteSvara, and anticipates fhe cock- 
crest held up by a female figure as we find in the Karttikéya images 
of the BrahmeSvara and other later temples (Figs. 99-101). Ketu 
first appears among the planets in the MukteSvara and continues to 
appear in the BrahmeSvara and all other later temples. In the Muk- 
teSvara the figure of Ketu has a three-hooded snake over the head, 
but in the later group it is a human figure with a serpentine lower 
part. In spite of such differences in the representation, the links are 
real and significant and instances can be multiplied to show that both 
the structures are related to each other, not by close but distant 
affinities. The MukteSvara is thus an ancestor of the Brahmefsvara, 
but it is a grand ancestor. 

We know definitely that the Brahme$vara was built by the mother 
of the Somavamfi king Uddyota KeSari in about a.p., 1060 and it is 
just likely that the MukteSvara was about a century earlier, i.e. it may 
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be placed about the beginning of the Somavarhéi Period. The fine 
execution of this small temple with its superb proportions and exqui- 
site finish of the sculptures and other decorations indicates a re- 
surgent movement linked up, as we have already observed, probably 
with the advent of the SomavamSsi-KeSari dynasty. Reference may 
be made in this connexion to the three temples of Baudh situated in 
the upper Mahdnadi Valley which was included in the Kofala 
country, the original seat of power of the Somavamtsis. The three 
small temples of Baudh are of almost the same height and have iden- 
tical architectural and sculptural peculiarities. The ground plan in 
each case is starlike, which is most likely necessitated by the cult 
practised in these shrines. The faktis of the Siva-lingas enshrined in 
them are also starlike and these shapes indicate that both the temples 
and deities were made in the form of mandalas or mystic figures, with 
the help of which the Tantrikas wanted to attain their stddhis.’ Barring 
these peculiarities in their planning, these three temples are atherwise 
linked up with the MukteSvara in respect of other features. All these 
monuments and the MukteSvara possess in common the same sub- 
divisions at the base, such as Pada, Kumbha, Pata, Kant, and Vasanta 
with a leaf design in the KXumbha linked up with a Chaitya arch 
above; the same form of rounded corners and the same kind of 
sunken panel marking the transition between the Vimana and Sikhara. 

\We also find in them the same forms of the nine, not eight, 
planets, in which Rahu has been represented by a head, but not 
by a half-bust figure; the same types of door-keepers, alasa- 
kanyas, Kirtti-mukhas, Chaitya arches, the dwarfs with uplifted hands 
as if supporting the sikhara, and the same form of pouncing lions with 
riders. What is however most significant is the fact that curtain forms 
of decorations which are peculiar to the Muktesvara alone and not to 
be found in other Bhubaneswar temples, except one or two that are its 
close contemporaries, are also to be found in these Baudh monuments. 
These decorations consist of a peculiar type of interlacing scrolls (Fig. 
57) that occurs in its stkhara and the pitchers (kumbhas) carved in alto- 
reltevo inits Vimana. A large Chaitya arch flanked by the two Saivite 
images holding a chain with a bell at the end, dropped into a lotus 
medallion, which, in the Bhubaneswar temples, occurs for the first 
time on the MukteSvara (Fig. 57) and thenon the later temples with an 
imperfect knowledge of its character, is also to be found on the facades 
of the Baudh temples, though in a badly mutilated condition. The 

' Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1949, p. 68. 
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decorations in the Skhara of the Mukte$vara partly consist of a female 
figure opening a door with a parrot sitting at the top which has been 
repeated in several panels, and of the miniature images of Lakuliga in 
various mudrds; these images too occur in the Baudh monuments in 
the same forms. 

The Baudh temples situated within the original seat of the Soma- 
vathSi power, were probably erected during their regime. The corre- 
lation of these temples with the MukteSvara as recognized in the above 
features 1s significant and striking and naturally leads us to the suppo- 
sition that the latter also belonged to the early period of the Soma- 
vam$si rule in Orissa. A discussion of the evidence of tradition current 
at Bhubaneswar and that in the Madald@ Pafijt may not be found un- 
fruitful in this connexion. The tradition current at Bhubaneswar 
credits Yayati KeSari with the building of the Muktefvara. Jajati 
Keéari with two other kings is also credited with the building of the 
Lingaraja temple (the temple of Krittivasa) by the same tradition and 
also by the Madala Paiiji.' The two temples are so very dissimilar in 
their evolutionary forms that they appear to be far removed from each 
other in point of chronology and the attribution of the two to one and 
the same king was possibly due to a confusion between Yayati I and 
Yayati II. In all probability, the temple of Muktesvara was built by 
Yayati I whose reign, according to the chronology adopted by Dr D.C. 
Sircar and followed by us, began in about 950 and ended in a.p. 975° 
This conclusion is consistent both with the archaeological evidence, 
just analysed above, and also with the tradition. 

A traditional verse of uncertain origin avers that Lalatendu Kesari 
built the temple of Krittivasa in the Saka year 588 (a.p. 666).? The 
Madaia Panjt adopts this date without quoting the verse and gives us 
further the information that the temple structure was begun by 


t Mddala Pdaaji (Prachi Edition), p p. 

2 Indian Historical Quarterly, Val. Ext, 1946, pp. 330-7. 

3 The verse is: 

Gaj-dslesu mite jate 
Sdkdbde Ayittivdsasah | 

Prasdd-makuarot rajd 
Lalatendu-fcha kesari \\ 

(Gaje =8, asja=x 8, fsu—5. Reversing the digits the year 588 is obtained). 

This verse was known to the carlier writers also. Mr R. Chanda makes the following 
observation about it: 

“An old Brahman Pandit of Bhubaneswar told the present writer that on a stone near 
the summitof the epee the Lingardja is engraved with aslanza which says that the temple 
was huilt by Raja Lalat¢ndu Kefari in the Saka ycar 588 (a.n. 666). This tradition is well 
known, and Fergusson in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (Second Edition) 
accepted it as genuine. Burgess, in the revised edition of Fergussen’s History places the 
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Yayati Kegari, continued by Ananta KeSari and completed by Lala- 
tendu Kefari in the Saka year 588.' The only old document in which 
this verse has yet been found recorded is a palm-leaf manuscript pre- 
served in the Palace Library of the defunct Keonjhar State. The leaf 
containing the verse has been published by the present writer conjoint- 
ly with Pandit B. Misra.? The date given in the verse as recorded in 
the manuscript is the Saka year 888, and not 588. Credence should 
be given to the year embodied in the verse recorded in the manuscript, 
which corresponds to a.p. 966 and thus comes within the range of 
probability for the date of a Somavarhsi or KeSari monument. As to 
the verse containing the Saka year 588 or A.p. 666, it should at once 
be rejected, firstly because it finds no authentic mention in any old 
record and secondly because it gives too early a date to a temple 
stated to have been erected by a king of the Somavamii dynasty 
which, according to available evidence cannot be placed earlier 
than the latter half of the tenth century a.p. If the Lingaraja was 
erected in a.D. 666, it becomes a contemporary of the Parasura- 
me$vara which, as we have shown on various grounds, was built about 
this period and this will have the effect of ignoring altogether the 
divergences that the two monuments present from the point of view 
of evolution. 

The chronology of the Kefari or Somavamii kings as given in the 
Maddalé Paiiji is wholly untrustworthy. It puts the end of the reign 
of Yayati Kesari, whom it takes to be the founder of the dynasty, at 
the Saka year 448 (a.p. 526).4 Even if Yayati KeSari of this tradi- 
tional work is taken to be Yayati I of the Somavamsi dynasty, such 
a date will be absurdly early, for, we have already seen that an expert 
epigraphist like Dr Fleet on palaeographic considerations placed 


Lingaraja between 900 and a.p. 1000, with other temples like Muktesvara, Bhagavati 
and Brahmesvara”’. Annuai Refort of Archacological Survey of India, 1923-4, pp. 119-22. The 
report that the verse has been engraved on a stone near the summit of the spire of the 
Lingaraja, is absolutely faise. The use of the Saka era is not found in the Bhauina and 
Somavatisi inscriptions. So the verse containing the traditional date in the Saka year 
could have been composed in the Ganga Period at the carliest, when this era first came to 
be used in Orissa. 
' Madald Pai’: (Prichi Edition), pp. 6-8. 
* Modern Restew, March, 1938, Vul. LXIM, pp. 301-5; see the reproduction uf the 
leaf containing the verse on p. 347. 
3 The verse here is: 
Gaj-dst-dsta mite jdte Sdkabde Krittivdsash | Prasddain 
Ayitacdin-dhiman Laldatenduscha-Kefari \ 
(Gaja=B, asta=8, asta=8. We thus get 888). 
4 ua eer (Prachi Edition}, pp. 5-6; Hunter, Orissa, 1, Appendix VII. pp. 
5 Ep. Ind., Vol. III, pp. 347 ff. 
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the early Somavarnsi inscriptions in the eleventh century and that 
Dr D. C. Sircar on their closer examination has found it possible to 
assign them to the tenth century a.p.,’ but not earlier. The wholly 
wrong dates, assigned by the chronicle to the KeSari or Somavaméi 
kings with a great show of an accurate chronology, seem to have aris- 
en from the initial mistake in computing the date of the completion 
of the temple of Krittivasa, which, as we have already seen, is A.D. 966 
according to the vers e recorded in anold manuscript, and not a.p. 666 
as orally handed down. It must be remembered that the dates and 
facts connected with the tem ples were the main points of interest of 
this temple chronicle, and on their correctness, the correctness of 
other dates and facts have necessarily been dependent. Having lost 
300 years in the computation of the date of the Krittivasa temple, it 
has been at pains to make up for the loss by introducing fictitious 
names into the dynasty, assigning fantastic lengths to some of the 
reigns, incorporating the local rulers into the lists of the names of the 
main dynasty, inventing the names of the rulers after the names of 
the living monuments and the ruling dynasties, and soon. We shall 
have further occasions to examine the traditions contained in the 
Maddala Panji, which, like all traditions, must have some basis in fact, 
but which, when utilized by some uncritical local historians of Orissa, 
appears to have done more harm than good to Orissan history. 
The name of Lalatendu KefSari, like many other names in the 
Maddala Panjt, is otherwise unknown. What we can glean from the 
above discussion is that a temple of Krittivasa (Siva) was built in 
A.D. 966, but this temple does not appear to be the Lingaraja with 
which the temple of Krittivasa is usually identified. The ground that 
we have already covered in our study of the Orissan temple form, 
cannot place the Lingaraja earlier than the second half of the elev- 
enth century a.p. Krittivasa is a general epithet of the god Siva and 
any temple of Siva might be designated by that name. The date 
A.D. 966 as the date of the construction of a Siva temple at Bhubanes- 
war appears to have been definitely established. The temple of Muk- 
teSvara, according to the tradition current at B hubaneswar, was built 
by Yayati KeSari who should be identified as Yaydti I, an early king 
of the Somavarhif dynasty, as all evidences of architectural and sculp- 
tural evolution discussed above, place this monumentin the early part 
of the Somavarhfi period. The date a.p. 966 falling within the reign 
of Yayati I (c. a.p. 950-975) according to the accepted chronology, 


t Ind. Hist. Q., Vol. XX, March 1944, p. 81. 
11 
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it appears that the temple of Kyittivasa as recorded in the above verse, 
refers to the MukteSvara and not to the Lingaraja. 

Suresvara and Gauri Temples: There are two other temples at Bhu- 
baneswar, which may be regarded as close contemporaries of the 
Mokteévara. One of them is the Suregvara, a very small structure, 
which stands near the Kotitirthesvara temple in the close neigh- 
bourhood of the Svarnnajalegvara, and the other is the Gauri temple 
situated in the compound of the Kedaresvara. These two temples 
‘haveincommon with the Mukte$vara, the plinths of raised platforms 
on which they stand, the same types of alasa-kanyas, scrolls, the dwarfs 
with uplifted hands, pitchers (kAumbhas) carved in alto-reltevo in the 
Vimdanas and the large Chaitya arches flanked by bearded figures hold- 
inga long chain (cf. Fig. 57). The temple of SureSvara has on the front 
facade a Nataraja which is an exact prototype of those to be found in 
the Muktesvara. Its sikhara is wholly undecorated, but the Vimana 
has decorations which are almost identical with those of the Muktes- 
vara. The small Gauri temple is of the Khakhard type which is akin 
to the Vaital temple in its architecture, and thus represents a different 
architectural conception. When the late M. M. Ganguly wrote his 
book in 1916, the front part of it was in ruins.’ It has since then 
been repaircd and carved, but the modern carvings become sharply 
distinguished from the original ones in spite of the attempts of the 
sculptors to bring about a uniformity in them. 

The Rajardni: The superb temple of Rajarani bears certain archi- 
tectural features rare in their occurrence in the other temples at Bhu- 
baneswar. In spite of such features, which seem to lend it a somewhat 
exotic appearance, the temple has a distinct relation with the evolu- 
tion of the Orissan temple form and a comparative study may not be 
unprofitable for ascertaining its approximate place in the evolution. 
The clusters of miniature turrets round the body of the main tower as 
we have in the Rajarani are inherent in the logic of the evolutionary 
direction of the Orissan temple form, and cannot be regarded as suffi- 
cient to attribute this feature to an alien tradition as previous scholars 
have done. Its magnificent sculptures are unparalleled in the history 
of plastic art in Orissa, and they are more akin to the Muktc$vara, 
the Brahmesvara and the Lingardja, than to any other. It is appar- 
ent, hence, that its chronological position lies somewhere about the 
dates of these temples and to this the architectural and sculptural 
evidences lend support. 

1 Orissa and Her Remains, Plate XJ. 
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The Rajarani bears some distinct affinities, architectural as well 
as sculptural, with ihe Mukte$vara. Like the Mukteévara it has an 
undeveloped pidhd temple as its porch, and like the same monument 
it stands on a slightly raised platform, a feature which is conspicuous 
by its absence in the BrahmeSvara and the Lingardaja. Like the 
Mukteévara it has in its decorations the minute figures of lions charg- 
ing elephants from the front or the rear, a motif that is peculiar to 
only these two temples. Moreover, the motifs.of Suoarnna with vind 
or cymbals (Fig. 74) and of the muktd-lobhi-rdjahamsa (Fig. 75), supply 
further points of correlation with the Muktesvara. The sculptures as 
wellas the decorative motifs in both are closely alike in the chasteness 
and freedom of their execution, the greater charm of the Rajarani 
sculptures being due to their increased depths probably indicating an 
advance on those of the MukteSvara. Another parallelism between 
the two temples appears to have been furnished by the representation 
of Lakulig4 along with the disciples and the Pasupata teachers on the 
Jagamohana lintel of the Rajarani and on the lintel of the Marichi- 
kunda in the MukteSvara (Figs. 129-130). These almost identical 
designs which do not appear in any other temple at Bhubaneswar, 
supply another point of close contemporancity of both the structures. 

But as the Marichikunda is not an integral part of the Mukteévara, 
which might well have come into existence at a later date, no defi- 
nite conclusion can be drawn on the basis of these identical motifs. 
The Jagamohana of the Rajarani and the Megheévara contain in front 
walls, near their doors, two round pilasters with Nagas and Nagis 
carrying garlands in their hands. Since the latter has no other affini- 
ties with the former, we may conclude that only this feature was 
borrowed by the latter from the former..Apart from the above affin- 
ities with the MukteSvara which are clear and distinct, the Rajarani 
may also be recognized to have some links with the Brahme§vara and 
the Lingaraja in the decorative scheme of the pilaster basements, 
in certain decorative female figures and in the iconographic forms of 
the Dikpalas and their disposition along their appropriate positions. 
It appears therefore that the Rajarani belongs to a period intermed- 
iate between the MukteSvara and the Brahmesvara. The boldness of 
its conception and the elegance of its decorations ascribe it to the 
palmy days of the Somavamii rule. 

One other temple that bears the features of the Rajarani may also 
be assigned to this period. It stands on the left side of the road to Puri, 
in the close neighbourhood of the eastern gate of the Lingaraja 
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compound, and is known as the Dakra Bhimesvara. This monument 
has projecting turrets in its sikhara in the same way as those of the 
Rajarani, and like the latter, a number of obscene figures also. This 
second example, so like the R&jarani in its architectural concep- 
tion, is a clear proof that the Rajarani was no isolated example 
owing its conception to an extrancous tradition. 

The Lingardja temple: We have already spoken of the architectural 
and sculptural features of the Brahmesvara and the Lingaraja 
temples and have generally discussed the affinities that the one 
presents to the other. The correlation between them is to be 
noticed in the fully developed pidha temples which appear as 
their porches; in the appearance of similar types of gaja-simhas 
and vyélis in the recesses between their well-informed pilasters; 
in the projecting figures of gaya-strhas in the raha-pagas of the 
fikharas; in the single niches of the vadas, enshrining deities carved 
out of single blocks of stone; in the division of the jafighds into 
two sections, upper and lower, by a course of mouldings known as 
vandhana ; in the anga-stkharas in vertical rows in the anurahd-p dgas; in 
the Navagraha architraves with the figures of planets exhibiting the 
same type and form; in the images of such deities as Karttikeya and 
GaneéSa (Cf. Figs. 100, 108), each in an identical form; in the represen- 
tations of the Dikpdlas, each with the same mounts and same attri- 
butes, in eight directions of their Vimdnas and Jagamohanas; in the 
identical types of the decorative female figures, discussed at some 
length in Chapter VII; in the remarkable similarity to be found in the 
other decorative motifs; and finally in the almost identical slopes pre- 
sented by the sikharas. Moreover, both the temples are characterized by 
the absence of the plinths or raised platforms. These distinct affinities 
make the two cognates of each other. Again, there are certain motifs, 
not to be noticed in any other cemple of Bhubaneswar, which indi- 
cate also that they were close contemporaries of each other. The iden- 
tities in the details of representation and the execution of these motifs 
were, in all probability, due to their being produced by the same 
artist, or by artists reared in an identical tradition. Reference may 
be made in this connexion to a panel containing the figures of 
Nanda, YaSoda and the child Sri Krishna, that appear on the south- 
ern facade of the Vimdna of the Lingaraja,' and another in almost 
the same form on a facade of the small temple at the north-east corner 


» R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. II, Pl. bet. pp. 412-13, and Annual Report of 
Archl. Survey of India, 1923-4, pp. 119-22 and Plate XL (d). 
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of the BrahmeSvara (Figs. 83A-83B). According to the Brahmeévara 
Inscription,’ this is one of the four subsidiary structures built along 
with the main temple with which it was certainly contemporary. In 
both the panels, Nanda is a bearded figure sitting opposite Yasoda 
who is engaged in churning curds, and the child Sri Krishna is shown 
by the side of the vessel containing curds. We have already spoken 
in Chapter VII the panels with a royal figure that appears in both 
the temples (Figs. 84-85). In the Lingaraja he is found engaged in 
reading a copper plate and in the Brahmesvara, he appears as a 
warrior, but in both his royalty is indicated by the two parasols held 
over the head. We have alsosuggested that there had beenanattemnt 
to portray one and the same king in both the temples. This royal 
figure may in all probability, represent Uddyota KeSari or his father 
Yayati II alias Chandihara. 

Even apart from the above, the close contemporaneity of the 
BrahmeSvara and the Lingaraja are apparent in their architectural 
and sculptural features. The BrahmeSvara temple was erected by the 
mother of Uddyota KeSari in the eighteenth year of the latter’s reign 
(c. A.D. 1060). Hence there is strong probability that the Lingaraja 
was built about the same period. The tradition current in Bhuban- 
eswar credits Yayati KeSari and Lalatendu Kefari, with the building 
of this great temple. As already shown the Midald Pajiji also states 
that its construction was begun by Yayati KeSari, continued by 
Ananta KeSfari and completed by Lalata KeSari. In two of the 
copies of this chronicle, a fourth king, Siirya KeSari, is also mention- 
ed as the co-builder of the temple,? but these copies contradict 
their own statements by agreeing with the other copies that the 
structure was completed in three generations.? We should therefore 
reject the fourth name and take Yayati KeSari, Ananta KeSari and 
Lalata or Lalatendu KeSari as the. builders of the Lingaraja 
according to traditional accounts. Of these three names only 
Yayati Kefari can be identified with Yayati (II) of the Somavamii 
Dynasty, but the other two do nou appear in the genealogical lists 
given in the Somavamsi copper-plates.* In the copper-plate grants 
Uddyota KeSari appears asthesonandsuccessorof YayatiII, butinthe 
Maddala Panjiitis Ananta KeSari who has apparently been represented 
as the successor of the same king. It is, therefore, not unlikely that 


t J.R.A.S.B. Vol. XTT, pp. 70-2. 

2 Mddald Pdfji (Prachi Edition), p. 6. 
3 Ibid. p. 7. 

4 Ind. Hist. Q., December 1946, p. 307. 
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Uddyota KeSari being a most uncommon and unfamiliar name 
might have been converted into Ananta Kefari in the traditional 
accounts. Lalata or Lalatendu KeSari is otherwise unknown from 
any other source, but there is a cave in the Khandagiri hill locally 
known as Lalatendu Kesari Gumpha, which still bears an inscription 
of Uddyota KeSari, dated in the fifth year of his reign.’ So it seems 
likely that Lalatendu KeSari was another name of Uddyota KeSari. 
There are evidences that some kings of the Somavamsi-KeSari dynasty 
bore more names than one. Yayati IJ, father of Uddyota KeSari, also 
bore another name, that of Chandihara.? The conflicting evidences 
of the copper-plates and of the traditional accounts can be reconciled, 
if we take Ananta KeSari and Lalatendu KefSari to be two other names 
of Uddyota KeSari. The Lingaraja temple being a stupendous structure, 
it is also most probable that it was begun by Yayati IT (c. 1020-1040) 
and completed by his successor Uddyota Kefari (c. 1040-1065), the last 
great king of the Somavamsi dynasty. The Bhubaneswar tradition, 
if we identify Lalatendu KeSari with Uddyota Keéari, appears to be 
more authentic. The Madald Pafiji tradition extends the period of 
building into three generations probably because of the multiplicity 
of the names of Uddyota Kefari. 

Some more temples of the period can be traced in various parts of 
Bhubaneswar, but they are mostly unimportant, and in some cases 
bear no names. Reference may be made toa small but pretty struc- 
ture, known as the Tapanesvara, that stands to the west of the Linga- 
raja. The temple consists of a Jagamohana and the Deul. The top of 
the Jagamohana is missing, but the sanctum bears distinct affinities 
with the BrahmeSvara-Lingaraja group. Another temple, that stands 
behind the Temple Committee Office to the east of the Lingaraja, 
Lears the same affinities with the group. It bears anga-sikharas similar 
to those of the Lingaraja and some superb specimens of sculptures 
that hardly attract the notice of anybody because of its obscure 
position. The Ganeéga temple situated at the foot of the Dhauli hill was 
also a monument of this epoch. In spite of its reconstruction and 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII, p. 166. In an article recently sent to the Journal of Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, for publication, the present writer has shown that two other digits, 4 aad 9, 
which occur after 5 at the end of the first line, have been left unnoticed by Prof. R. D. 
Banerji, the editor of the epigraph. The date given in the inscription is not 5, but 549. If 
ray reading of the date is accepted and there are reasons to believe that it will be accepted, 
the year 549 has to be referred to the Gafga Era, generally taken to have commenced from 
A.D, 496. The date of the inscription will thus be a.D. 1049 which falls within the reign- 
period of Uddyota Kefari as ascertained from other sources. (Uddyota Kedari’s reign has 


been placed between a.p. 1040 and 1065; Ind. Hist. Q., Vol. XXII, 1946, pp. 300-307). 
2 Ind. Hist. Q., 1946, p. 307. 
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modification, it clearly betrays the architectural and sculptural 
features of the Lingaraja. The image of Ganefa, the presiding deity 
of the temple, is a close prototype of the one to be found in the southern 
niche of the Lingaraja. Both the images are almost identical even in 
their details of decorations and the arrangement of the hair. 


Tue KEDARESVARA AND ITs COGNATE GROUP 
(¢. A.D. 1075—1176) 

As we have already seen, the inscription in the KedareSvara temple 
proves that it was built before a.p. 1142 and its architectural features 
indicate that it might have come into existence in the last part of the 
eleventh century or the first part of the twelfth. Three other temples, 
which appear to be cognate members of the Kedare$vara, are the 
RameSvara, the AlavukeSvara and the Siddhe§vara' and these four 
form a homogeneous group with distinctive features of their own 
that mark them out from the remaining temples of Bhubaneswar. 
These features indicate that they belong to a transitional period, 
when the traditions created in the Somavamii or KeSari period were 
on the decline and the palmy days of the art and architecture of the 
Ganga supremacy were still to come. The members of the group do 
not share the advanced architectural features which, as we shall 
presently see, developed during the Ganga period. Neither do they 
possess the signs of that exuberance or vigour with which the monu- 
ments of the glorious days of the Somavamfis have been marked. There 
are distinct evidences in two of them to show that they represent older 
shrines. The entire plinth of the Ramesvara temple has been built 
of the stones of an-carlier temple, as is apparent from the fact that 
most of the stones forming the plinth bear clamp-marks, and some, 
the specimens of the earliest temple sculpture. We have already shown 
that the Siddhesvara likewise represents an earlier temple and has 
been built out of the parts of an earlier structure (Fig. 9). In the Ala- 
vukesvara the different colours of the stones utilized in the building 
indicate that, like the other two, it might have utilized the earlier 
materials. These temples thus represent a period when some of the 
most ancient shrines were renovated or reconstructed. 

All these temples are of paficha-ratha type and they have no raised 


1 The temple which has been described as MukteSvara in all works, is locally known 
as Siddheévara, which isalso borne out by the descriptions given in the sacred texts of the 
place. The temple which we describe here under the name of SiddheSvara is locally known 
as Muktesvara. We do not, however, make any change in the names in deference to the 
nomenclatures already adopted by the previous writers. 
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platforms as their plinths. They have also no guardian deities on 
their Vimdnas or Jagamohanas. The absence of these features indicate 
that they could not have belonged to the late Ganga period when even 
the smallest and poorest temples possessed them. One peculiarity 
which unites them all, is that their dmalakas crowning the summits, 
make an angle with the last bhdmis of their spires, a peculiarity which 
is not to be found in any other group. These temples, except the' 
parsva-devatds in their side niches, are mostly devoid of sculptural deco- 
rations. Only in two of them, viz. inthe RameSvara and the Kedar- 
eSvara, we find the decorative female figures carved in the recesses 
between the pilasters. Stylistically these figures form a homogen- 
eous group marked by a degree of excellence worthy of the traditions 
created by the great Somavamisi kings. All these monuments are 
fairly large-sized pancha-ratha temples. 


Tue MEGHESVARA, THE ANANTA-VASUDEVA AND THEIR GROUP 
(c. A.D. 1195—1425) 

While dealing with the MegheSvara (c. a.p. 1195) and the Ananta- 
Vasudeva (A.D. 1278) built definitely during the period of the Gangas, 
we have already described most of the architectural and sculptural 
peculiarities of the Ganga monuments, but in order to define them 
in a concise form, a brief resumé is necessary here. 

One architectural peculiarity which may be regarded asan advance 
on the designs of the former monuments, is the sapta-ratha plan 
recognized to be acharacteristic feature of all the notable monuments 
of the period. The direction in the development of the design of the 
temple, it has already been observed, is supplied by the increase in 
the number of projections on each face of the temple. The earliest 
monuments, now extant, show one such projectionin the middle ofeach 
face, and each face is thus divided into three surfaces (fri-rathas). This 
tri-ratha plan develops into the paficha-ratha by two such projections 
and the Somavamsi monuments exhibit this plan in its complete form. 
The next stage 1s apparently the sapta-ratha plan which, however, does 
not come into view, so far as the extant monuments are concerned, 
before the Ganga period. The MegheSvara, the earliest of the Ganga 
temples at Bhubaneswar shows the beginnings of a sapta-ratha plan, 
conspicuous by its absence in the preceding periods, and as time 
passed on, this plan came to be the established rule with the Ganga 
monuments. The accumulated experiences of the past in temple build- 
ing were utilized to co-ordinate skilfully this elaborate design, hori- 
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zontally as well as vertically, to build strong and compact edifices. 
But the builders of this period like the earlier builders could not selcct 
the right types of stone, a fact that, more than their age, has been 
responsible for the comparatively greater wear and tear. The evolu- 
tion of the three-chambered frontal adjunct is to be traced to this 
period. We have seen that in the early groups of temples, the frontal 
porch consisted of a single rectangular low mandapa with a clere- 
storied flat roof; in the MukteSvara it was something of a pidha; and 
in the BrahmeSvara a full-fledged p1dhd temple came into view. Inthe 
Ganga period, in all the important structures, the frontal adjunct 
consisted of three chambers known as the Fagamohana (audience hall) 
the Nafamandira (dancing hall) and the Bhogamandapa (offering hall). 
The important Lingaraja that originally possessed a single 
chamber as its porch, was furnished with two more, apparently during 
the Ganga period. Again the side niches on the sanctum walls were 
converted into the miniature shrines with subsidiary structures in 
front of them, that varied in shape from miniature temples to high- 
stepped platforms. These additional side structures, besides being 
subsidiary shrines, also served as propylons to strengthen the central 
structures, namely the Vimdnas. The temples of Jagannatha, Konarka 
and Ananta-V4sudeva that definitely belong to this period bear this 
architectural feature, also.shared by the smaller examples like the 
YaineSvara and the ChitreSvara. It is true that the temple of Linga- 
raja built during the Somavamii period also possesses these side struc- 
tures, but there are evident signs in them that they were later addi- 
tions, possibly of the Ganga period. The temple architecture of the, 
period shows signs of maturity and development in other features also. 
The so-called corbelled arch is to be found not only in the door-ways 
of the Vimdnas of the Ganga monuments, but also above cach door- 
way of their porches. Evidently the builders understood its utility 
more than their predecessors. The iron beams which begun to be used 
in the preceding period, now came to be used regularly. Because of 
the increase of projections and their further subdivisions the temple 
structures became more diversified, solid and compact and very often 
circular in appearance around the perimeter. Another new feature 
introduced is the vadhana-stambha set up in front of the shrines, which 
did not exist in any of the earlier temples. The stump of the pillar to 
be found in front of the Vaital temple is, as we have already noted, a 
remnant of a yiipa or a sacrificial post, but not a vadhana-stambha. These 
pillars in many temples have disappeared, but they arc still to be 
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traced in the temples of Konarka,' Jagannatha, Lingaraja, Meghes- 
vara, Ananta-Vasudeva and Yamesvara, all of which except the 
Lingaraja, belong to the Ganga period. Since the NWafamandira and 
Bhogamandapa of the Lingaraja temple were built during the Ganga 
period, it is legitimate to.infer that the vdhana-stamb ha, set up in front 
of the whole temple, was also an addition of that period. This pillar 
contains at its top not only an image of Nandi, but also an image of 
Garuda, indicating a synthesis of Saivism and Vaisnavism which, 
as we shall show later on, was attempted in the Ganga epoch. Another 
well-marked characteristic of the Ganga monuments is noticed in the 
basement plinth, conspicuously absent in the BrahmeSvara and the 
Lingaraja, the two notable temples of the Somavarnsi period. Fur- 
ther, in some of the notable monuments, the temple complex rests 
on a terraced platform, whch may also be recognized as one of the 
characteristic features of the temples of the Ganga period. 

Besides these architectural features, the Ganga temples also bear 
several distinctive features in their sculptures. Some of the cult images 
like Ganesa and Karttikeya appear in their last evolutionary forms. 
In the Navagraha slabs Rahu appears as holding half-moons in his 
hands and Ketu as holding a sword and a shield or only a_ sword. 
Sometimes both Brihaspati and Sukra appear as the bearded figures. 
In the monuments built during the middle and last parts of the period, 
not only the dikpdl/as, but also their female counterparts make their 
appearance. The Chaitya arches so profusely used as the decorative 
motifs in the earlier temples, become scarce and highly stylized during 
the period under review. The decoration of the walls was taken up by 
scrolls, usually in the form of creepers, with full or half-medallions 
enclosing leaf-designs and animal-figurines such as deer, boars, 
elephants, horses and swans. Among other favouritc motifs on the 
temple walls, sunken diamond-shaped designs and beads shown in 
relief have become most prominent. The minute designs and figur- 
ines have been carved and cut in stone with such consummate skill 
that they create almost an illusion of wood or ivory carvings (Fig. 
79). The restraint in the decorations, to be noticed in the Somavaméi 
monuments, 1s no longer a feature in the Ganga temples; on the con- 
trary in the important structures all available spaces in the walls, in 
the pilasters and the basements, have been occupied by the decora- 


t The Vadhana-stambha of the Konarka temple was removed to Puri during the Mah- 
ratta supremacy in Orissa and has now been set up ucar the eastern gate of the Jagannaitha 
temple. Ganguly, Orissa and Her Remains, pp. 404-5. 
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tions, indicating a love for pictorial art which is found in its extreme 
form in the great temple of Konarka. The large Chaitya arches 
flanked by human figures continued to be a feature in some monu- 
ments, but the Ganga builders copied them from the earlier temples 
without understanding their creed or character. We have seen that 
in the Mukteévara where the design occurs for the first time (Fig. 57), 
the flanking human figures with the hoods of snakes on their heads are 
distinctly Saivite in character. In the Ganga period their Saivite 
character was scarcely understood, as is proved by the fact that 
this design has also been carved in the Vaisnava temple of Ananta- 
Vasudeva. 

With the help of these guiding features in art and architecture, it is 
possible to enumerate the temples which, in all likelihood, were built 
during the Ganga period. A list of the important monuments with a 
short description of each is given below. 

The Meghesvara: As a dated temple it has already been described 
at some length. 

The Bhaskaresvara : It stands about a quarter mile to the west of the 
Meghe$vara. The local people generally make a confusion between 
these two temples and assign the name of one to the other. The Bhas- 
kareSvara contains a huge Siva lingam, nine feet high and twelve feet 
five inches in circumference, which has characteristically been 
described in the local sacred texts as Vrthallingam and which, as we 
shall show later on, isin reality the remnant of an Asokan pillar. So 
far as the shape of the Sikhara is concerned, it is the only one of iis 
type in Orissa and the avowed purpose of its builder has been to shape 
it like a pagoda and to provide a permanent stone model for the wood- 
en pagoda (ratha) which is annually used in the car festival of the 
place. Itisa plain temple, but the images in the side niches anda few 
Chaitya arches carved on the body of the structure indicate that it was 
most likely built in the Ganga period. The present structure stands 
on the site of an earlier temple and there are distinct indications of the 
earlier materials having been used in it. 

The Ananta- Vasudeva: As a dated temple it has already been des- 
cribed at some length. 

The Yamesvara: It is a fairly large-sized temple situated on the left 
side of the road to the Khandagiri. It bears all the peculiarities of a 
Ganga monument, It stands ona high plinth and had side structures 
in front of the niches containing the side deities. It shows advanced 
architectural features in being sapta-ratha in plan, in having corbelled 
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arches and iron beams and seven pilasters. It had a vadhana-stambha 
which stood in the intervening space between the Jagamohana and 
Najamandira, of which only a stump remains at present. Of the 
Natamandira nothing remains now except the plinth. Its general plan 
seems to have followed that of the great temple of Konarka where the 
Aruna Stambha stood in the intervening space between the 7 7gzm hana 
and the Vatamandira. In its sculptures it shows the female counterparts 
of the guardian deities both in the Vimana and the Jagamohana, and in 


the Navagraha slab, Ketu with a sword and a shield and Brihaspati 
with a beard. The scrolls which decorate all available spaces of the 
pilasters are analogous to those appearing on the Ananta-Vasudeva. 
In most cases they consist of creepers with full or half-medallions en- 
closing leaf designs and animal figurines, such as elephants, boars 
and deer. As has already been said, the present temple of Yamesvara 
occupies an earlier shrine. There are two more lingams inside its 
compound, which are found fixed to a level much lower than that of 
the present temple. In the south-east corner of its compound, the 
corner portion of an earlier temple is still to be noticed (Fig. 29) in 
the midst of the ruins of a laterite structure, which was most likely 
being used as the kitchen of the present temple.. 

The Mitresvara and the Varunesvara: These two groups of temples are 
situated to the east of the YameSvara. A few surviving sculptures on 
them and their general architectural style enable us to place them in 
the Ganga period. Each of these groups has a spacious tank to the 
south of their compounds. The tank to the south of the Varunefvara 
compound is known as Papanasini which has been highly extolled 
in the orthodox texts; but at present it is full of weeds and is being 
gradually silted up. 

The Chitresvara: It is otherwise known as Chitrakarini and is situ- 
ated to the north of the Lingaraja within close distance. Like the 
Brahmesvara, it has four smaller temples in the four corners of the 
compound, The main temple was one of the most beautifully deco- 
rated monuments of the period, but on account of a bad type of stone 
used in it, it has suffered from immense damages. It is a sapta-ratha 
temple and has the guardian deities along with their female counter- 
parts on the Vimdna. Both in the Vimdna and the Fagamohana the 
erotic figures are found in large numbers. The pilasters of the Vimana 
have been profusely decorated with the various designs peculiar to 
the Ganga art. Just above the northern window of the Fagamohana, 
there is a panel depicting the scene of Godhanaharana as given in the 
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Harivamfa and in the corresponding position on the southern side 
the scene of Siva’s marriage has been represented. 

The Sari Deul: Itis situated just behind the Jagannatha Ballabha 
Matha on the southern side of the Vindusarovara. The temple both 
in dimensions and workmanship, is in no way inferior to that of 
Ananta-VAsudeva, but with houses, surrounding it on all sides, it is 
now relegated to an obscure corner. It is a typical example of a 
sapta-ratha temple and its art and architecture provide ample evidence 
to indicate that it belonged to the Ganga Period. The pilasters have 
been overcrowded with numerous scrolls containing the favourite 
designs of the Ganga art. The guardian deities appear with their 
female counterparts both on the Vimdna and the Jagamohana. In the 
Navagraha slab we find both Brihaspati and Sukra as bearded figures. 
Like the Chitre$vara it also contains a number of erotic figures, one of 
which gives an indication that the temple was a close contemporary 
of the great Sun temple at Konarka. It represents a nude female 
figure standing with her legs wide apart over a phallus below, a motif 
that frequently occurs in the temple at Konarka, but is not seen among 
the erotic sculptures of other temples except the ChitreSvara. A panel 
above the window on the southern side of the Jagamohana contains an 
elaborate scene of elephants and their riders, which most likely 
represents a royal procession. 

The temple of Parvati inside the Lingaraja Compound: It is situated to 
the north of the main temple of Lingaraja and has, like the Ananta- 
Vasudeva, a three-chambered frontal complex consisting of the Jaga- 
mohana, the Nafamandira and the Bhogamandapa. Prof. R. D. Banerji 
has taken it to be a contemporary of the Lingaraja.' The differences 
in the art and architecture of both the temples are, however, so ob- 
vious that they cannot possibly be taken to have belonged to one and 
the same period. The temple of Parvati stands on a high plinth, but 
that of Lingaraja rises abruptly from the ground level. The Parvati 
temple is sapta-ratha in plan, while the Lingaraja is pancha-ratha. As 
apparent from the same type of stone and the continuity of the same 
type of decorations, all the three chambers forming the frontal com- 
plex in the Parvati were built along with the sanctum, but in the 
Lingaraja, the Ndtamandira and the Bhogamandapa represent later 
additions. The sculptures, particularly the scrolls in the Parvati 
temple, are typical of the Ganga epoch, and when they are compared 
with those of the Ananta-Vasudeva, the ChitreSvara, the Sari Deul 

t History of Orissa, Vol. U1, p. 363. 
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and the Yame§vara, most of them are found not only similar 
but also almost identical. The overcrowding of too many decorative 
designs in all available spaces of the walls is a characteristic of 
the art in the Parvati temple, which is not to be noticed in the 
great Lingaraja. The art of the Lingaraja is noted for a bold execu- 
tion of the decorative designs and their judicious spacing, while that 
of the Parvati is remarkable for the minute decorations, chiselled with 
great precision, resembling the carvings on the ivory or woodwork 
which, on account of their exuberant details, secm to lack a sense of 
space (Figs. 79-80). These are.the obvious differences between the art 
and architecture of the two temples and so, the temple of Parvati with 
all evident characteristics of the Ganga monuments can be placed in 
the Ganga epoch, probably a near contemporary of the Ananta- 
Vasudeva. 

Mention may be made, in this connexion, about the temple of Vakes- 
vara that stands almost opposite the Yameévara on the right side of 
Khandagiri Road. It is now a deserted structure and in a very decay- 
ed state. It is important, however, in having a nava-ratha plan, which 
is a further advancc on the sapta-ratha plan of the monuments of this 
epoch. Apart from this and also the fact that it consists only of the 
sanctum and the Jagamohana, the temple exhibits the principal charac- 
teristics of the Ganga monuments and may, on legitimate grounds, 
be placed in this epoch, possibly during the later days, as the elabora- 
tion of the ground plan would seem to indicate. As the only example 
of a nava-ratha temple at Bhubaneswar, it represents a further 
development in the temple design and deserves proper care and 
conservation. 

Besides the temples mentioned above, the Ganga period also wit- 
nessed the erection of a large number of smaller temples. In the com- 
pound of the Lingaraja alone there are about a dozen temples 
which bear some of the Ganga characteristics. Two other groups of 
temples, the Somesvara and the Gosaharsegvara seem to have been 
erected during this epoch. The temple of Bhavani-Sankara and 
several unnamed ones to be found in the close vicinity of the Sari 
Deul,in the compound of the Charitable Dispensary at Bhubaneswar, 
on the right side of the road to the Khandagiri, in the open field behind 
the Doodwalla Dharamsala, in the paddy-field to the east of the town 
and along the bank of the river Gangua, may also be included in the 
list of the Ganga monuments. Some half-ruined temples standing at 
the foot of the Dhauligiri also bear the Ganga characteristics. The 
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surviving examples of this period are therefore the largest among the 
Bhubaneswar temples. 


Tue PApANASINi (A.D. 1449) AND THE KAPILESVARA 

After the Gangas, the glorious period of temple-building activi- 
ties in Orissa was over, but the spirit lingered on during the succeed- 
ing period of Siiryavarnsi supremacy which also witnessed the 
erection of some notable temples in Orissa. We have seen that the 
half-ruined porch standing near the PapanaSini tank still bears an 
inscription referring itself to the reign of Kapilesvara (a.p. 1435-1467), 
which proves beyond doubt that the structure belonged to his 
reign. It, however, does not contain enough evidence to enable us to 
form a clear idea about the peculiarities of art.and architecture of the 
period. It seems that the dynastic change did not result in any great 
change in architectural style, but in sculpture a definite set-back is to 
be perceived. The decorative female figures which adorn the half- 
ruined porch, merely represent the crude imitations of their earlier 
prototypes. Here and there the sculptor’s art has however risen above 
the ordinary standard and has created some fine specimens. The 
inscribed slab that contains the elephant procession and an image of 
Nataraja carved on the northern wall of the structure, represent, no 
doubt, fine specimens of art of this period (Figs. 82, 121). 

The only other notable teniple that seems to have belonged to this 
period is that of KapileSvara, situated on the bank of the Gangua 
about a mile to the south of the Lingaraja. The remains of an earlier 
temple (Fig. 10) still to be found there prove that the present temple 
occupies the site of an earlier monument. The shrine as well as the 
adjacent tank find frequent mention also in the orthodox literature. 
Like the important Ganga temples, it has a three-chambered frontal 
complex, but the late date of the te:nple is more evident from its cult 
images. Mention should particularly be made of the image of K4rtti- 
keya (Fig. 101) which is shown with dambaru and trident, attrib- 
utes which are unknown even in the images of the latest temple of the 
Ganga Period. The Nataraja figure in the Kapilesvara is dancing on 
the back of the bull, a motif that we find in the Papanasini porch. The 
sculptures are analogous to those of the PapanaSini in general style 
and it is possible hence that the Kapilesvara, as we see it now, belongs 
to the same epoch. 

The temple of KapileSvara appears to be the last notable monument 
to be built at Bhubaneswar. After the fall of the Sirya-Vamfi dynasty 
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art and architecture languished on account of the lack of royal patro- 
nage. However, repairing or remodelling old temples through pri- 
vate enterprise continued to be a regular process at Bhubaneswar and 
there are evidences to show that such a process was at work even in 
the recent past. The beautiful temple of Gauri situated in the com- 
pound of the Kedare§vara has undergone thorough remodelling and 
resculpturing in recent times as is evident from a comparison of its 
old photograph published in M. M. Ganguly’s Onrtssa and Her 
Remains, with the present structure. Mr Ganguly refers to the images 
of Saptarsis (seven ascetics) as lying under a tree in the compound 
of the Mukte§vara,' but these images have now been fixed to the 
compound wall of the Kedaresvara temple. This fact indicates that 
the compound wall was erected after 1916, when Mr M. M. Ganguly 
wrote his work. These images no doubt represent the famous teach- 
ers and their female counterparts of the Pasupata sect but in the 
absence of any inscribed label, it is difficiilt to identify them. 

Some miniature structures have also sprung up in recent times on 
the sites of ancient shrines. The notable examples are those to be 
found on the banks of the Vindusarovara, at Varunisvara on the bank 
of the Gangua, and at KukkuteSvara in the capital area. Besides, a 
number of religious bodies have of late built some temples and mathas 
at Bhubaneswar. Notable among them are the temples of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Tridandi Gaudiya Matha, Kathia Matha 
and Sunar Gauranga, but it is to be noted that none of these new 
structures has followed the traditional temple architecture of the 
place. A few surviving sculptors also still carry on the art of stone 
carving and image making. Finding stone carving to be an uproitable 
business, many of them have turned to carpentry and are now capa- 
ble of producing some fine specimens of woodwork. Their art is 
particularly exhibited in the wooden pagoda which is made during 
the festival of ASokastami falling in the month of Chaitra (March- 
April). The traditions of art and architecture in Bhubaneswar, 
which go back to the hoary antiquity of the pre-Christian era, have 
thus somchow survived through the strange vicissitudes of time. 


Orissa and Her Remains, pp. 287-8. 
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A SHORT POLITICAL AND CULTURAL 
HISTORY OF BHUBANESWAR 


with archaeological monuments, but here we have reversed 
the process for certain reasons. A brief account of the main 
political periods of Orissan history has been given in the first 
chapter of this work and the facts embodied in it have been based 
on the results of researches conducted by various scholars at 
different times. But since the history of Bhubaneswar as such has 
not been attempted by any scholar and the established facts rela- 
ting to it have so far been meagre, we have up to now desisted from 
attempting a narrative of its history. Some facts have, however, em- 
erged from our study of the monuments in the preceding chapters, 
which, together with some other materials not yet dealt with, now 
enable us to make such an attempt. The facts for the political history 
of the place are not many, but its numerous monuments provide us 
with ample materials to reconstruct a continuous cultural history. 
We have already seen that Bhubaneswar asa cultural centre includ- 
ed an area much wider than the one occupied by the present temple 
town. The Svarnnadri-Mahodaya, an orthodox text, serving the purpose 
of the pilgrims’ guide book, defines Bhubaneswar as lying between 
Khandachala (Khandagiri) and the temple of Vahirangesvara 
situated on the top of Dhauligiri. The entire area lying between 
these two prominent landmarks constituted the extent of the sacred 
town, and we have already seen that the remains of the earliest habita- 
tions and monuments arc to be found, not in the present temple town 
proper, but in its precincts. A speciality of the culture that grew up 
here lies in its remarkable continuity and the tenacity ‘with which it 
survived through various vicissitudes. Cultural and religious centres 
have sprung up elsewhere, but they have vanished within a few 
12 


Cj ENERALLY a chapter on history is prefixed to a work dealing 
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centuries of their existence or have now severed their links with the 
past. The temple towns like Aihole, Mahavalipuram and Khajuraho 
can boa.t of possessing a number of historical monuments, but they 
cannot boast of possessing a hisiory as varicd and wide as that of 
Bhubzneswar. Such places of culture as Pataliputra (Patna) and 
Baranasi (Benaras) can claim to have a long and varicd history, but 
they cannot boast of possessing such a remarkable scrics of ancient 
monumentsas Bhubaneswarcando. The advantage of Bhubaneswar 
lies in the fact that it possesses both that carry us back to the dawn 
of the dated history and bring us down to the last days of Hindu 
supremacy in India. 

The history of this place, like many other places of India, has no 
doubt been largely condittoned by its physical features. Looking at the 
physical features of the coastal strip of Orissa, we find that Bhubanes- 
war is situated tothe south -west of thethrce great rivers, the Baitarani, 
the Brahmani and the Mahanadi which, together with their numer- 
ous branches, intersect the coastal plain in the Cuttack district. 
On crossing these rivers, the first important locality to the west of 
this riverine configuration, is Kkhubancswar and its surrounding area, 
rocky and with an undulatiug surface. This area with its vast expanse 
of waste lands and jungles mostly unfit for cultivation, provides an 
ideal centre for the growth of habitations and religious monuments. 
Bhubaneswar proper and its immediate neighbourhood are full of 
laterite formations occasionally broken up by hillecks of sand- 
stone, the former providing excellent material for secular 
buildings and the latter, for religious monuments. Besides, the place 
has a bracing climate and some perennial springs possessing curative 
properties. These factors must have contributed to the grown ofa 
religious and cultural centre at this ideal place. 


BHUBANESWAR DURING THE AGE OF ASOKA 

But natural factors, however favourable, can by themselves never 
create a place of culture unless they are utilized by human efforts. 
It is not known when and how such human efforts were first at work 
to give a start to this centre of civilization. In the days of Asoka it 
must have developed into an important locality, or else he would not 
have chosen this area for the promulgation of his rock edicts, including 
the two special Kalinga edicts, and, as we shall sce later on, for sett- 
ing up a pillar also. It also seems most likely that the city of Tosali, 
the headquarters of an important administrative unit, was situated 
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in the neighbourhood of Dhauligir:. The hillock itself with its low- 
lving mounds in the immediate neighbourhood does not, however, 
reveal extensive ruins which can possibly be identified with the 
remains of such a city and the attempt of Dr P. C. Bagchi’ to identify 
Tosali of Agoka’s Kalinga edicts with Dhauli seems to be untenable. 
Extensive ruins representing an ancient city are, however, to be 
found at a place known as SiSupdlagarh about a mile to the east of 
Bhubaneswar and about 3 miles from the Dhauli hill. The site was 
excavated by the Department of Archaeology, Government of India, 
in collaboration with the Orissa Government, in the years 1947-48 
and 1948-49, but the operations have not yet yielded any definite and 
tangible proof for the identification of the site with the city of Tosali. 
However, certain facts so far known, raise a strong presumption in 
favour of its identification with that ancient city. 

The ruins of Sifupalagarh represent a well-planned and well- 
fortified city, square in shape, each side measuring three-quarters of a 
mile and each having two elaborately constructed gates and some 
smallexits. The rampart walls even in their ruined condition present 
an imposing sight and enclose an extensive area. A natural stream, 
known as Gandhavati in the local sacred literature and now as Gan- 
gua, served as its natural moat on the western and northern sides. The 
‘excavations at Sigsupalagarh have also unearthed some relics which 
take the origin of the city back to the fourth or third century B.c.” 
The fact that it existed during the reign of Asoka goes a long way in 
favour of its identification with Tosali of the Dhauli inscription. 
ASoka’s inscriptions at Dhauli and at Jaugada, in the Ganjam dis- 
trict, make it clear that his newly conquered territory of Kalinga 
was divided into two parts, northern and southern, with headquarters 
respectively at Tosali and at Samapi, and the special edicts contain- 
ed in them were meant for the officers of these towns who, according 
to the command of the emperor in the first of these edicts, were fre- 
quently to listen to them. The natural presumption hence is that these 
two towns were situated in the neighbourhood of the inscriptions 
themselves, so that the officers concerned might always bear in mind 
the imperial rescript. Sisupalagarh being only about two miles from 
Dhauli in a straight line, its identification with Tosali is thus more 
than a probability. While the second of the two special Kalinga 
edicts at Jaugada is addressed only to the Mahdmdtras of Samapa, 


1 Dravidian and Pre-Dravidion in India, pp. 177-8, 
a Ancient India, No. 5, p. 72. 
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the «ame at Dhauli is addressed both to the Mahamatras and the 
royal prince (Governor or Viceroy) of Tosali. Apparently Tosali 
was the more important of the two and represented the provincial 
“headquarters of Kalinga governed by a royal prince. The imposing 
arrangement of the site of Sigupalagarh and its fortification leave nq 
doubt about its having once been an important establishment, not 
quite unfit as a viceregal headquarters, and its nearness to the site of 
the imperial edicts lends an additional support to its identification 
with the city of Tosali of the ASokan days. 

Tosali was not oniy the name of a city, but also the name of a 
territory. In the Gandavyitiha,' a part of the Avatamsaka, the hero of the 
work, Sudhana, is being instructed by Updsika@ Achalasthira as 
follows: 

‘‘Now young man, go on your way; in this Dekhan where we are, 
there is a courtry Amita Tosala; in that country there is a city called 
Tosala; there dwells a wandering monk of the name of Sarvagamin.’”? 

It is thus clear that the name Tosala which apparently stands for 
Tosali of Asoka’s inscription, was being applied to both a territory 
and a cit,. Inscriptions also mention Tosali as a territory and divide 
it into two portions, northern and southern. Tosala, Tosali and 
Tosali were identical. It is difficult to say whether the Tosali terri- 
tory was divided into two parts during the reign of Asoka, but in the 
sixth century A.D. and after, it was divided into two parts, northern 
and southern, as is evident from the mention of Uttar-Tosali and 
Daksina-Tosali respectively in the Soro? and Patiakella* grants of 
Sambhuyaégas. Such divisions also find mention in the copper-plate 
grants of the Bhaumakara rulers. The Soro copper-plate B® further 
mentions that Serapha identified with Soro in the Balasore district, 
was situated in Uttar-Tosali which comprised the Odra vtsaya. It is 
possible, as is presumed from Asoka’s rock edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada, that in Asoka’s time Kalinga was divided into two parts, 
northern and southern, and probably this division roughly corres- 
ponded to the division of Tosali into northern and southern parts in 
later days. 


t It is of interest to refer to the fact that the text of this work was presented in A.D. 
795 to the Chinese Emperor Te-Tsong by King Subhakaradeva of Orissa. 

* Quoted in P. C. Bagchi’s Dravidian and Pre-Dravidian in India, pp. 177-8. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 201. 

4 Ibid. Vol. IX, p. 285. 

5 Ibid. Vol. VI, pp. 140-2. 

6 Ibid. Vol. xxifr, p. 202. 
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Unfortunately, the excavations of Sisupalagarh which push back 
the history of Bhubaneswar prior to the reign of Asoka, do not throw 
any new light on the political history of Orissa. The antiquities 
recovered do not even enable us to identify the city. The excavations 
have, however, revealed the nature of the fortifications of the city and 
have determined the duration ofits life. According to the chronology 
fixed by Mr B.B. Lal, the Superintendent in charge of the excavation, 
“The initial date of the site goes back to about 300 B.c. witha margin, 
if any, on the earlier side. The uppermost limit of the site is deter- 
mined by the presence of the so-called Puri Kushana coins (of copper) 
in the latest levels of the site”’ and since these coins are generally assign- 
ed to the middle of the fourth century a.p., ‘‘that date, derivatively, 
represents the upper limit for the site.”’' The major portionof the city’s 
life thus coincides with the dark period of Orissan history with a few 
spotlights on the earlier part. The fact that it existed during the 
reign of Asoka enables us to conclude that it might have played some 
part in the great Kalinga War which proved to be such a turning 
point in the career of Asoka and also of the history of Buddhism. It is 
most likely that Sisupalagarh, whether it was known as Tosali or by 
any other name, was occupied by the victor in the Kalinga War, who 
turned it into the headquarters of his newly conquered country. An 
Asokan pillar set up in the close neighbourhood of the northern wall 
of the city, of which we shall speak later on, proves his close conne- 
xion with the place. Barring some pottery specimens, no other relic 
that can specifically be assigned to the Mauryan period has however 
been unearthed by the excavations. But the non-discovery of any 
other Mauryan relics does not preclude the possibility of its having 
been occupied by Asoka. The excavations, it should be emphasized, 
were conducted merely in the nature of soundings and deep digging 
was concentrated within the area of a few square feet. 

So tar as the early history of Bhubaneswar is concerned, the ex- 
cavations of Sisupalagarh do not thus advance our knowledge very 
much, To reconstruct the early history of the place, we have therefore 
to fall back upon the old material already known to the scholars and 
a few more of our own recently discovered. 

The earliest glimpse into the history of the place and of Orissa in 
obtained from the inscription of Asoka at Dhauli. Itisa copy of the 
well-known Fourteen Rock edicts found at Kalsi, Manserah, Sah- 
bazgarhi, Girnar and other places, but the two special edicts which 

t incient India, No. 5, p. 72. 
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are found incorporated in Afoka’a inscriptions at Dhauli and at 
Jaugada in the Ganjam district, were specifically meant for the peo- 
ple of Kalinga. Of the usual fourteen edicts, No. 12 and 13 have been 
omitted from these versions to make room for the special ones and 
there is no description of the Kalinga War in them, given in Edict 
No. 13 of the other copies. Obviously Asoka did not think it prudent 
to remind the people of Kalinga of the horrors of the Kalinga War. 
The language used in the special edicts is of an extremely conciliatory 
nature. This is what is to be expected from a great and noble victor 
who, partly due to his prudence and statesmanship and partly 
to a change of his conception about real victory, wanted to pacify 
the people of a newly conquered country. These special edicts indi- 
cate his intense solicitude for the welfare of the Kalinga people. They 
further indicate that Asoka did not bring the whole region, now com- 
prised in the modern state of Orissa, under his direct control, 
for, in his Second Kalinga edict he speaks of the unconquered border- 
ers who in the context of the reference can be taken to be the people 
of the small principalities lying in the vast stretch of forests and hills 
that form the major portion of modern Orissa. Even in more recent 
times, during the Moghul and British periods, the task of bringing 
them under dircct control was considered to be difficult and therefore 
they were left with their internal sovereignty. In Afoka’s time such 
a task would have been considered much more difficult. By “‘uncon- 
quered borderers’’ ASoka meant, very probably, the people of the hilly 
tracts contiguous to the coastal strip and not any other territory 
situated far away from Kalinga. 

The brunt of Asoka’s invasion and subsequent proselytization must 
have been borne by the coastal strip and more so by the places of 
importance in that region. That Bhubaneswar and the surrounding 
area represented one such place is evident from the inscriptions at 
Dhauli and from the ruins of Sigupalagarh, both included in the sacred 
city according to the traditional evidence. From the above evidence 
it is also apparent that Bhubaneswar formed the centre of his mission- 
ary activities, though we have no evidence to show the nature of the 
devastations that it sustained during the Kalinga War. In his 
Thirteenth Rock edict Asoka tells us that the Kalinga War resulted 
in one hundred thousand people killed, one lakh and fifty thousand 
carried away as captives, many more that number dying of starva- 
tion and disease. This description presents an overall picture of the 
devastation and the loss of life from which Bhubaneswar could not 
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have been possibly immune. It is difficult to determine as to how much 
of its culture, if it had any at that period, survived after this great 
cataclysm, but certain sculptural and architectural remains of the 
Asokan age, still to be found in this area, give us a glimpse into its 
cultural history. 

The earliest specimen of sculptural art in Kalinga is the colossal 
figure of the forepart of an elephant carved at the top of the boulder 
containing Afoka’s rock edicts at Dhauli. This elephant figure is 
certainly contemporary to the inscription and reference may be made 
to an incised figure of an elephant with a label in Asokan Brahmi 
which appears along with the Asokan edicts at Kalsi (Dehra Dun). 
Hence it was not unusual at that time to represent an elephant, the 
sacred symbol of the Buddhists, along with the edicts of ASoka. The 
elephant figure at Dhauli lacks, however, the characteristics usually 
found in the ASsokan sculptures. The lustrous polish, characteristi- 
cally described as Mauryan, is completely absent. The absence of 
this lustrous polish, may with reason, be attributed to the inferior 
type of sandstone utilized for its carving. It is significant to note that 
the surface of the rock bearing the edicts, also does not show this 
polish. Moreover, naturalism as evidenced in the anatomical treat- 
ment of the figure corresponds to that noticed in other animal capitals 
of ASoka’a pillars. A significant parallel may be recognized in the 
Bull capital of the Rampurwéa pillar. In modelling and anatomical 
treatment, these two figures, one at Ramapurwa and the other at 
Dhauli, are nearer to the indigenous ideal of subdued naturalism, 
in contrast to the realistic treatment of the Lion Capital at Sarnath. 
The latter appears to have been the production of an artist reared 
in the tradition of the court. The Rampurwa or the Dhauli figure, 
however, appears to he the work of the local artists who were upholders 
of the indigenous. tradition. 

Therc is also another animal figure which may be assigned to the 
reign of Asoka. It is the upper part of a lion capital recently dis- 
covered at Bhubaneswar. In order to show that it belonged to the 
reign of Asoka, it is necessary here to relate briefly the circumstances 
that led to its discovery. 

Although Asoka’s rock edicts have been found at Dhauli near 
Bhubaneswar and at Jaugada in the Ganjam district, the existence of 
an Asokan pillar w thin the limits of ancient Kalinga had not yet-been 
traced. Dr Rajendralal Mitra had suggested in 1880 that the colossal 
j(vigam, now enshrined in the temple of Bhaskaresvara at Bhubaneswar 
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was the remnant of an Asokan pillar.’ But since his suggestion was a: 
categorical one and based on no tangible evidence, most of the 
later scholars writing upon the monuments of Bhubaneswar took 
no notice of it and some scholars like Messrs M. M. Ganguly,’ 
N. K. Bose? and K. N. Mahapatra* who discussed this suggestion, 
distinctly refuted it. 

Notwithstanding the adverse views of these scholars, the present 
writer subjected the colossal liigam of the Bhaskaresvara temple to 
close examination, and most of its characteristics appeared to him 
as unusual for a lJirigam, and some inexplicable. Its dismensions, 
which are nine feet in height, twelve feet and five inches in circum- 
ference at its base, are unusual for an ordinary /ingam and it has 
a yoni-pitha with an outer circumference of about 20 feet. Like other 
lingams it is not smooth on the surface; on the contrary the original 
smoothness has been destroyed by deliberate chiselling. It is not 
rounded at the top, but has a tapering projection suggesting the 
broken remnant of a monolithic pillar. Its yont-pitha, instead of 
being made of a single block of stone as is the case with all others, 
is made up of four pieces joined together. This device indicates that 
the /ingam was tn situ and the yont-pitha had been fitted to it later on. 
These peculiarities of unusual character led to further scrutiny which 
revealed traces of some Asokan Brahmi letters on a vertical portion 
of the lingam where chiselling seems to have been less heavy. It is 
true that the traces giving the complete forms of Brahmi letters are 
only a few, but their paucity is explicable, as after chiselling, only 
abnormally deep-cut letters were likely to leave cognizable traces. 
That these were not chisel marks aprears definite, as it cannot beheld 
that chiselling at random can ever produce letter forms of Asokan 


1 Antiquilies of Orissa, Vol. U1, p. 89. Dr. B. M. Barua also makes a similar assumption 
that ‘The stump of ASoka’s monolith which is being worshipped as a phallic emblem in 
the Bhaskaresvara temple of Bhubancswar, may still bear acopy of M.R.E.”’ Afoka‘and His 
Inscriptions, Part II, p. 3. Neither Dr. Mitra nor Dr. Barua has adduced any evidence to 
prove thatthe (vigam in the BhaskareSvara temple was originally an Asoka pillar. Their's 
was merely an assumption which remained to be proved. 

2 Orissa and Her Remains, p. 324. 

3 7.B.0.R.S. Vol. XV., p. 260. 

With regard to the colossal liigam, Mr. Bose observes: “It was held by Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra that the lingam of Bhaskaresgvara was really an Agokan pillar. The column is made of 
fine-grained sandstone and does not bear the slightest trace of the Mauryan polish on its 
surface. That practically rules out the possibility of an Afokan origin.” Mr. Bose does not 
take into consideration the fact that no polish, Mauryan or otherwise, is likely to survive 
after the heavy chiselling of which the (vigam bears the distinct marks all over its body. 
He also does not consider the fact that the elephant figure at Dhauli, though of distinctly 
Afokan origin, docs not bear the slightest trace of Mauryan polish. 

4 The Vatlarant, Vol. X, pp. 52-9. 
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Brahmi of such usual dimensions. The attention of the archaeologists 
then working in the Sisupalagarh excavation, was therefore drawn 
to these traces, and they agreed with me that the lingam was of un- 
usual character and that the deliberate chisellings all over its body 
were inexplicable. 

Searches for further evidences were therefore conducted in the 
close vicinity of the temple which resulted in the discovery of a railing 
pillar half-buried in earth about 375 feet to the north of the northern 
door of the temple. This pillar has four sides of which the broader 
two have lenticular sockets that evidently received the cross-bars 
(stichis) from both sides and the narrower two have each a decorative 
female figure (Fig. 3). At the top there is a small projection which 
was fitted into the socket of the coping stone (usnisa). This discovery 
marked a step forward, because a railing fence, of which the pillar 
was undoubtedly a part, is usually associated with a stupa generally 
found by the side of an Agokan pillar. It therefore gave an incentive 
for a further search to complete and correlate the series of evidences 
so far achieved. 

Fortunately, only about 40 feet from the northern door the top 
portion of a figure, very much weather-beaten, but sharply disting- 
uished in colour and fabric from the stones used in the temple, was 
found buried and this, when dug out, proved to be the upper portion 
of a colossal lion (Fig. 1). The manes on the left side of this lion figure 
has been partially chiselled smooth for two lines of inscription in 
characters of the fifth century a.p. One line is perfectly preserved 
and reads as Sri Simha-bandha.' The fragmentary figure measures 
three feet seven inches in height and eight feet seven inches 
in circumference in its broadest part. It is now in the Orissa State 
Museum and has been examined by a number of eminent archaeolo- 
gists who have no doubt about its belonging to a much earlier period 
than the date of the earliest temple extant at Bhubaneswar. The 
colossal /tngam in the Bhaskaresvara temple and this fragmentary lion 
figure discovered within the close precincts of the temple are both 
found to have been made in the same kind of sandstone. The identity 
of stone fabrics of these objects and the difference from the stone used 
in the temple itself, connects the two and suggests the possibility 
of their belonging to one and the same monument. A lion figure 
usually serves as a capital of an ASokan pillar, as we see in a number 
of instances. The /ingam within the temple was, in all probability, one 

1 JAS. Vol. XVU, 1951, p. 115., Plate X11. 
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such pillar, as already observed, and the suggestion Is legitimate that 
this fragmentary lion figure represents the remains of the capital of the 
Asokan pillar, the remnant of whichis now found converted into the 
colossal fingam of the BhaskareSvara. The lion figure js now much 
weather-beaten but the pose as indicated by the remaining front 
portion, is suggestive of an Asokan lion capital. The difference 
in the treatment of the manes, noticed in this particular figure might 
have been due to /o€al convention. 

A suggestion might be made that the lion figure might have formed 
nart of an early Brahmanical temple that existed on this site. As a 
type this figure stds by itselfand is clearly distinguished from the 
numerous stone fig ures of lions forming parts of temples. The inscrip- 
tion that it now bears clearly proves that it was certainly carved 
before the fifth century a.p. No temple of this pcriod is extant now 
at Bhubaneswar. Even if there had been any of this early period, 
it must have been, like all early temples, a small and an unpretentious 
one and hence incapable of accommodating a figure of such huge 
dimensions in any of its parts. Moreover, it should be emphasized 
that such lion figures are conspicuous by their absencc in any of the 
early temples, now extant, and such a feature in a still earlier temple 
may be regarded as an impossibility. 

The cumulative evidence of the above discussion points to the 
colossal lingam of the Bhaskaresvara as having originally been an 
ASokan pillar and the lion figure discovered in the close vicinity, as 
the remnant of its capital. In course of digging, the lion figure was 
found to have been laid in a pit with four stone slabs on the four sides 
to keep it in position. This fact indicates that its burial was deliberate 
and not accidental. The date of the inscription on the manes indicat- 
es the period when the lion might have heen buried in this way. 
Apart from this deliberate burial, signs of distinct vandalism are clear 
on the figure itself. There are chisel holes on the left side, which 
indicate that there was a deliberate attempt to break it into pieces. 
The indigenous process of breaking a stone into picces is to bore holes 
in a line and then tc hammer On the tops of the chisels fitted into these 
holes. The lower portion was apparently destroyed thereby and the 
chisel holes, still existing in the upper portion, indicate that there was 
a further attempt to break this portion also. The destruction of the 
inscription on the pillar, its conversion into a Siva /irgam and the 
attempt to destroy the lion capital totally, supply clear proofs of 
vandalism wrought on a Buddhist monument by the Saivas. 
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There is yet another piece of sculpture at Bhubaneswar which can 
be connected with an ASokan pillar. It is a portion of the capital con- 
sisting of the abacus, the torus and the so-called bell (Fig. 7). The 
height of the fragment is 32 inches and its circumference near the 
upper bulge is about nineteen feet five inches. Itis now lying ina 
tank known as Asoka Jhara just behind the Ramesvara temple, 
situated half-way between the Railway station and the Lingaraja 
temple, and has already come to the notice of several scholars. But 
many of them have concluded that it is in no way connected with the 
Siva lingam of the Bhaskaresvara temple. Mr. N. K. Bose thinks that 
the stones of the /ingam and the bell capital respectively are of differ- 
ent type and as such they can have no connection with each other.' 
The present writer was at first inclined to accept his view, but after 
repeated examinations of the lingam, the fragmentary bell capital and 
the lion figure, he has now come to the conclusion that all of them are 
of the same type ofstone. The bell capital having been exposed to the 
actions of weather for centuries, has become blackish with more 
prominent grit on its surface. The same colour and the same grit 
are also to be found on the top portion of the lion which was likewise 
exposed to the actions of the element.. The present writer has now 
no doubt that even a chemical examination wiil prove that all these 
three objects are of the same type of stone. It is to be noted here that, 
although the edges of the abacus of the capital have partly broken 
off, its upper circular portion shows no sign of breakage, which indi- 
cates that the animal sculpture surmounting it, was made of a sepa- 
rate block of stone. Only the two sides of the circular portion are 
raised up as rims to keep the animal sculpture in position. 

The bell capital, although a close parallel of other Asokan bell 
capitals, presents certain divergences with the other specimens. This 
led Dr A. K. Mitra tc conclude that it was not an Asokan capital. 
Its difference from other Mauryan capitals as noticed by him, may 
be summarized as follows.‘ 

It does not bear the slightest trace of Mauryan polish. The animal 
sculpture and the bell capital were not carved out of a single block 
of stone. Below the so-called bell there is a frieze of sculptures, which 
no other Asokan capital possesses in the same position. The arrises 
resembling the pointed ends of leaves occur in between the petals of 
the so-called bell which is in reality a full-blown inverted lotus. The 


1 J.B.O.R.S. Vol. XV, p. 261. 
2 Ind. Hist. Q., No. V. pp. 693-9. 
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torus moulding between the so-called bell and the abacus varies in 
decoration from the rope pattern appearing in the same place in other 
Agokan capitals. 

To these points of difference noticed by Dr Mitra, we may add 
another. The decorative figures of the frieze of this capital not only 
occupy a different position, but also differ from those’ to be found in 
other Agokan capitals. A greater part of the frieze has broken off, 
but nevertheless, what remains shows from left to right (a) a goose, 
(6) a full-blown lotus, (c) a goose (d) a full-blown lotus, (e) a winged 
elephant, (f) a full-blown lotus with a bud, (g) a winged tiger, (4) a 
lotus bud with a stem and (1) a galloping winged horse. The figures 
are still distinct and they do not present any difficulty in identifica- 
tion. But it is to be noted that except the lotuses and the geese, which 
are common Afokan motifs, other figures are entirely novel. The 
honeysuckle and the palmette which are taken to be foreign motifs,’ 
imported during the reign of Asoka, are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The above differences are significant no doubt. But the shape and 
form of the capital and their close similarity with the ‘bell capital”’ 
of an Aéokan pillar are also striking and cannot be overlooked 
because of the differences in certain details in certain decorative 
features. The arrises in this particular capital, which Dr Mitra takes 
to be unique in appearance, may also be found in the capital of the 
Basarh Bhakira pillar, which, some scholars think, might even be 
pre-Agokan in date (Ray, Maurya and Sunga Art, p. 26). The decora- 
tion on the torus, which consists of a twisted rope pattern intervening 
with a twisted bead string, is nothing but a combination of the well- 
known patterns that appear separately on the Asokan capitals. In 
spite of the close similarity in shape and form, the Agokan capitals 
may be found to exhibit well-marked divergences in details, and the 
appearance of the frieze of sculptures at the base of the bell, instead 
of at the top, might be regarded as another divergence in the long 
series of ASokan capitals. 

At Bhubaneswar, therefore, we find three remnants of art that may 
presumably go back to the period of Asoka, viz. the circular shaft now 
converted into the lingam of the BhaskareSvara, the upper portion of the 
lion discovered in its close vicinity and the fragmentary ‘‘bell capital” 
inthe ASoka Jhara tank. The first two appear to be remnants of the 
same monument, as we have already shown. The monument was 

1 V. A. Smith, Hist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Pl. 10-B. 
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presumably a pillar set up by ASoka in his newly conquered province. 
The “bell capital”’ in the ASoka Jhara tank might have represented the 
remnant of another such pillar set up in the neighbourhood of the 
Asoka Jhara tank. None of these remnants, however, bear the usual 
characteristics of ASokan sculptures like the brilliant polish or the 
strong realism in the anatomical treatment. Nevertheless, asin the case 
of the Dhauli elephant, a subdued naturalism is evident in the lion 
figure and the manes in their spiral curls are more natural than 
the stylised treatment of the manes in other ASokan lion figures. The 
pose and the treatment of the mouth of the lion figure also resemble 
those of the Aféokan lions discovered elsewhere. These fragments 
are all executed in local stone and possibly offered little scope for 
polish which characterized the other Afokan sculptures, allin Chunar 
sandstone of a fine-grained texture. 

The natural inference, therefore, is that the monuments of which 
these remnants once formed parts, were the works of local artists under 
the direction of imperial officers or artists. It has been generally held 
that Perso-Hellenic influence was responsible for a vigorous revival 
of art and architecture in stone during the reign of Asoka. It will 
be too much to imagine, however, that no form of stone carving 
existed in any part of India prior to his reign. We are inclined 
to think that in ancient Kalinga the local artists, even before 
pre-Mauryan days, had experience in handling stone which has 
always been an easily available and workable material at Bhubanes- 
war. Or else it will be difficult to think that they would have ever 
been in a position to execute them under the imperial direction. The 
reference in the Hatigumpha Inscription of Kharavela to a seat 
of Jina, which had been carried away to Magadha by a Nanda king, 
and which was brought back to Kalinga by Kharavela, also strength- 
ens our conclusion, because it seems most likely that the seat was of 
stone, or it could not have been preserved for centuries till 
Khiaravela recovered it from Magadha. Conscious of its own 
strength and culture, Kalinga presented a great challenge to the 
growing imperialism of Magadhain the time of Asoka, andin the reign 
of Kharavela, this challenge took the shape of aggression. During the 
reign of Aéoka it must have been at the height of its power, or else it 
could not have resisted with such vehemence the aggression of the 
Magadhan empire, which practically included the whole of India 
and the territories now known as Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 
Therefore, it will not be unreasonable to infer that the people of 
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ancient Kalinga already had a flourishing culture and were familiar 
with the art of stone carving. 

While on the theme of Asoka, it is significant to note that his name 
is still associated with at least onc monument now represented by an 
ancient tank situated just behind the temple of Rameévara. It is 
known as Agoka Jhara where the “bell capital’’ is still lying. Once in 
a year on the day of Asokastami in the month of Chaitra (March- 
April), the movable images of the lord Tribhuvanesvara (Lingaraja) 
and his family members are driven to thisplacein a chariot with the 
usual nomp and show. Once in a year again, On the day of sukla- 
saptami in Mfagha (January-February) the same movable images are 
taken to the temple of Bhaskaresvara. That these festivals are not of 
recent origin is proved by the fact that they find mention in such 
Sanskrit texts, as the Ekdmra Purdna and the Svarnnadri Mahodaya, 
which profess to deal with the history of Bhubaneswar from the ortho- 
dox standpoint. From the early medieval period, Tribhuvanesvara 
(also known as Krittivasa and Lingaraja) came to be the presiding 
deity of the place. These festive visits of the presiding deity of the 
place to the Ramesvara and the BhaskareSvara are significant. Both 
these temples as we have already shown, cannot be dated earlier 
than the twelfth century a.p. We have further shown that both 
occupy the sites of previous older shrines. In the former the name of 
the tank and the “‘bell capital’ still lying there are reminiscent of the 
days of ASoka and the dingamof the latter was once a pillar, presumab- 
ly erected by Asoka to mark the site of a shrine. The shrines that 
might have existed at these places in the time of Asoka were apparent- 
ly Buddhist, but they were later on converted to Brahmanical ones, 
the existence of which before the period of the present temples can be 
inferred from the remains of the earlier structures used in the present 
ones. These festive visits of Tribhuvanegvara to these places on 
special auspicious days might bein the nature of the deity of a later 
shrine paying homage to the earliest ones. In India, it should 
be remembered, the earliest places of worship, whatever their charac- 
ter, arc held in great veneration and people, irrespective of faiths, 
visit them. 

A few more relics that have been brought to light by the excava- 
tions at Sisupalagarh, can also be ascribed to the age of Agoka. 
The earliest levels of Sisupalagarh revealed no structural remains, 
but, as the Superintendent of the excavation has observed, ‘‘that 
should not necessarily mean that the buildings in the period were 
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made of some perishable material like timber.’’' Siace deep digging 
was confined to an area of a few square fect, it was not expected to 
strike any structural remains in the sub-soil water which contained 
the earliest relics. It was also not expected to recover any other 
antiquities from such a small area, except the potterics of which some 
specimens have been reproduced in the Report on the excavaticns.* 

It is to be noted in connexion with them that a few types show a 
remarkabie affinity with similar vessels recovered froin the levels 
assignable io che fourth and third century B.c. of the various sites 
in northern India.3 It is to be further noted that the relics of the 
earliest period of Sisupalagarh (c. 300-200 .c.) show affinities with 
their corresponding types of the north, while the same of the later 
periods, with those of the south. While the pottcries of the carliest 
period are found intermingled with the types recovered from the 
various auicient sites of the north, the same antiquities of the “Early 
Middle (c. 200 s.c..100 5.c.) and the Late Middle (a.p. 100-200) 
Periods” have their exact prototypes in black-and-red and rouletted 
wares recovered from the excavations at Brahmagiri and Chandra- 
valli in Mysore State and at Arikamedu near Pondicherry.‘ 
In respect of other antiquities recovered from the Sigupalagarh 
excavations, the same phenomenon is also noticeable. The layers 
of the earliest period yiclded nothing but pottery and so it is not 
possible to say whether a northern culture influenced the other 
material objects of the place in the third century B.c., but the other 
antiquities of the later pcriods such as terracotta ornaments and clay 
bullae both in their prototypes and frequency of occurrence indicate 
a culture more southern than northern. It is true that some types of 
terracotta car-ornaments of Sifupalagarh are represented in some 
sculptures of northern India, and the clay bullae are reported to 
have been found in Rajghat (near Banaras) and Kosam (near 
Allahabad). but these objects have been recovered in greater profusion 
from the southern sites. In another respect the ancient site of 
Sisupalagarh showed a remarkable homogeneity with other ancient 
sites of the south. It is the total absence of the terracotta toys which 


1 Anctent India, No. 5, p. 68. 

» Ibid. p. &h. 

1 CC. Sisupalagarh type LL (Ancient India, No. 5, P. 81), Ahichchatra Pig 10a and 
10b (Ibid, No.1, pp. 37-55) and Rairh type 5 (K.N. Puri, Excavations at Rairh, Pl. VII, 
ee 

4 Ancient India, No. 5, p. 71. 
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form, the major part of the excavator’s finds in the sites of northern 
India. 

From the data provided by the Sifupalagarh excavations it may be 
reasonable to conclude that in the earliest part of its life, the city had 
intimate contacts with a northern culture while in the subsequent 
period its culture had more affinities with the south. The excavations 
at Dhauli of which no report is yet available, also confirms this con- 
clusion. A trench laid in the close vicinity of the ASokan inscription 
there exposed a thick wall, apparently belonging to the period of 
the inscription, made of rubble and mud-mortar, similar to the walls 
of New Rajagriha at Rajgir. The trench also yielded a terracotta 
snake and a multi-spouted vessel of which the prototypes had been 
recovered from the excavations of the Maniar Math at Rajgir.' 


BHUBANESWAR DURING THE AGE OF KHARAVELA 

The next landmark in the history of Orissa, and of Bhubaneswar 
is provided by the monuments of the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri 
hills, situated about 5 miles to the west of the place, particularly by 
the famous inscription of Kharavela engraved in one of the caves 
there. The date of Kharavela, however, is highly controversial and 
as we have already said, some scholars place him in the second century 
B.c., some in the first century B.c. and others drag him down to the 
second quarter of the first century A.p.*_ So, our attempts to fix up 
the chronology of the monuments of these hills or to trace the subse- 
quent development of the art and architecture of the place will all 
depend upon the determination of Kharavel .’s date with a fair 
measure of accuracy. We are, therefore, unavoidably required to 
take up this problem. So much, however, has been said about the 
Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela and its age that the present 
work can hardly propose to launch upon a full discussion. Neverthe- 
less, an attempt is being made here to discuss the main points of the 
date of Kharavela and to put iis reign and the monuments of these 
two hills within a chronological framework. 

The Hatigumpha inscription having been badly damaged, we 
should, in the first instance, pick out such references in the epigraph 
as are likely to provide us with clues regarding the age of Kharavela; 
but in doing so we shall confine our observations to the readings in 

1 Annual Report of Archaeological Surv. of India, 1935-36, Plates XVI (d), and (e) and 


XVII (c). 
2 B. M. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions. pp. 68 ff. 
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which there is substantial agreement among the later scholars who, 
profiting by the mistakes of the earlier epigraphists, have finally deci- 
phered it. These references are as follows’ : 

1. In the third line there is a reference to a Satakarni (Duttya ca 
vase acitayita Sdtakarnim), whom “‘not bringing into (his) thought’ 
Kharavela is said to have “‘caused a multitudinous troop of horses, 
elephants, footmen and chariots to move on to the western quarter.” 

2. The thiiteenth line refers to Bahasatimita, pointedly spoken 
of as the king of Magadha (Mdagadham ca rajanam Bahasotimitom), 
whom Kharavela is said to have compelled to bow at his feet. In the 
same line Kharavela is credited with having ‘‘caured the honoured 
seat of Jina helonging to Kalinga, which was taken away by king 
Nanda, to be brought back from Anga and Magadha to Kalinga.”’ 

3. In line 6, the epigraph refers to a canal that was “‘opened out 
by king Nanda, a hundred and three years back (ti-vasa-saia)”’ and 
which was causea to be brought irto his capital from the Tanasuli 
road by king Kharavela. 

Since there is substantial agreement about the reading of Sata- 
karni, Bahasatimita and Nandaraja, the correct identification of any 
one of them will go a long way in fixing the date of Kharavela. To 
us Dr B. M. Barua’s identification of Nandaraja of the epigraph with 
ASoka? seems to be most probable, although we do not agree with 
any of his other conclusions made on the basis of this identification. 
There is more than one reason why Nandaraja of Kharavela’s 
inscription should be identified with Asoka. In the first place, as Dr 
Barua has observed, ‘‘it is almost conclusive from the statements of 
Asoka’s R.E. XITI that ASoka was the first among the Indian kings 
reigning, after Buddha’s demise, to conquer the theretofore un- 
conquered land of the Kalingas (avijttam vijinitum) and annex the 
same to his own kingdom.’’* Secondly, among the known Indian 
kings of the pre-Christian era the Maurya emperors were known to 
have undertaken the construction of large irrigation works. Pushya- 
gupta, Chandragupta’s governor in the western provinces, began a 
large irrigation work at Girinagara (Girnar) in Saurastra (Kathia- 
war), and it was Afoka who completed it under the superintendence 


1 Ibid, pp. 7-30. We have adopted here the reading and translation of Dr. B. M. 
Barua. His numbering of the lines of the epigraph has also been adopted. 

? Ibid. pp. 40-7. 

3 Ibid. p. 281. 

4 Ibid. p. 279, 
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of his viceroy Tushaspha.' The name Tushaspha indicates that he was 
a foreigner, possibly a Persian, and it seems most likely that Asoka 
undertook the construction of several irrigation works under the 
superintendence of the skilled engineers imported from other count- 
ries of Asia. If he could undertake a vast irrigation project in a dist- 
ant western province of his empire, there is nothing to prevent us from 
thinking that he would have constructed a canal in Kalinga, a newly 
conquered province, for which he has shown special solicitude in 
his separate Kalinga edicts. There is no evidence to show that the 
Nanda kings, of whom Mahapadma Nanda was the most prominent, 
ever undertook the construction of irrigation works for the benefit 
of their subjects; on the other hand, we have it on the authority of 
the Puranas and the Greek sources that they were greedy, oppressive 
and most unpopular among their subjects. ASoka would thus appear 
to be the Nandaraja of Kharavela’s inscription, who had constructed 
a canal in Kalinga and who had taken away the honoured seat of 
Jina from the same country as a war trophy that was recovered by 
Kharavela. If this identification is considered sound the epithet 
Nandaraja applied to Asoka need not frighten us, because there is 
no evidence yet discovered, which can prove that during the age of 
Kharavela, ASoka was known as a Maurya king or that he was not 
known as a Nanda king. On the contrary, his grandfather Chandra- 
gupta hasbeen represented as Vanddnvaya, pitrva-nanda-suta and Maurya- 
putra in the Brahmanical works, and it is only in the Buddhist works 
that his family members have been known as Moriya Ksatriyas.” 
Since Asoka conquered Kalinga in about 261 s.c. and engraved 
his rock edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada in about 257 B.c., the date 
of the construction of the canal referred to in the Hatigumpha in- 
scription, should fall somewhere in the neighbourhood of these dates. 
Most probably the construction of the canal and the engraving of the 
inscriptions took place simultaneously. Now, since the interval 
between the construction of the canal by Nandaraja and the fifth 
year of Khiaravela’s reign has been given as t¢i-vasa-sata, the correct 
interpretation of this compound will enable us to fix up the date 
of Kharavela. But, unfortunately, there is a difference of opinion 
among the scholars about its interpretation. Some interpret it as 300 
years and others, as 103 years. Even Dr B. M. Barua who has been 


1 V. A. Smith, The Early History of India (4th Ed.), p. 139. 
; ; : suka aaeia Political History of Ancient India (4th Edition), pp. 216-17 and 
n. 2 of p. ‘ 
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the last scholar to take great pains to decipher the Hatigumpha in- 
scription, has not made up his mind whether é:-vasa-sata would mean 
103 or 300 years.’ He has not noticed a clue in Kharavela’s inscrip- 
tion itself which may lead to the correct interpretation of this com- 
pound. There can be no difference of opinion that the compound 
tt-vasa-sata of the linc 6 and satadasa-lena-sata of the line 14, are similar 
grammatical constructions and must have therefore followed the 
same grammatical rules. But while interpreting satadasa-lena-sata as 
meaning one hundred and seventeen caves, he should not entertain 
any doubt whether ¢2-vasa-sata stands for 103 or 300 years. The 
compound satadasa-lena-sata admits of only one interpretation, viz. 
one hundred and seventeen caves but not seventeen-hundred caves, 
because the latter interpretation will land us in an absurd proposition 
that Kharavela and his relatives excavated 1,700 caves in the Kumari 
Pravata which is identified with the tiny hillock of Udayagiri. Simi- 
larly the compound ?#t-vasa-sata can admit of only one interpretation 
viz. 103 years, but not 300 years. Therefore, the fifth year of Khara- 
vela’s reign will be (257-103) ¢. 154 B.c. and the beginning of his 
reign has to be placed in ¢. 159 B.c. 

The reign period of Kharavela thus falls within the rule of Pushya- 
mitra Sunga (c. 184 b.c.-148 B.c.). But the Magadhan king refer- 
red to in the Hatigumphé inscription is not Pushyamitra but Baha- 
satimita, apparently a Prakrit form of Brihaspatimitra. Thelate Mr K. 
P. Jayaswal tried to solve the difficulty by identifying Brihaspat- 
mitra with Pushyamitra ‘‘on the ground that Bahasati or Brihaspati 
finds mention in the Sdrikhydyana Grihya Sutra as the presiding deity 
of the Pusya constellation of stars.’’? This identification may be a 
rare example of scholarly ingenuity, but it will be acceptable to 
none. As a matter of fact, although the name Bahasatimita or 
Brihaspatimitra occurs on some inscriptions and coins of Northern 
India, the king Bhasatimita of Magadha, the contemporary of 
Kharavela, still remains unidentified. Much of the difficulty will 
ptrhaps disappear, ifheis identified with Brihaspati whom the Dioya- 
vadana represents as the son of Samprati,’ the grandson of Afoka. 
The objections that are likely to be raised against this identification 
are that the name of Brihaspati of the Divydvaddna does not end with 
“mitra”, that he is known from a single source and that it will be 


1 Old Brahmi Inscriptions, p. 281. 
2 Ibid. p. 274. 
3 J.B. O. R. S. Vol. 1, p. 96, fn. (108) and Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 511. 
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difficult to suppose the existence of a scion of the Maurya dynasty 
as the king of Magadha after the usurpation of the Magadhan 
throne by Pushyamitra Sunga. 

Such difficulties are however inherent in the nature of the mate- 
rials with which weare trying to reconstruct the history of a dim past. 
It will be too much to expect that the Divydvadana which has preserved 
some historical traditions, could have accurately preserved the name 
of a Magadhan king. In fact such inaccuracies of the Puranas have 
not prevented scholars from utilizing them as a source of history 
or identifving the discrepant names found in them with the accurate 
ones of the coins and inscriptions. Udaka, Bhagabhadra and Simuka 
of the inscriptions have respectively been identified with Odraka 
(Andhraka, Bhadraka etc.)', Bhaga (Bhagavata etc.) and Siéuka 
(Sindhuka, Chismaka etc.)? of the Puranas; and Jethamitra and 
Indramitra of the coins with Vasujyestha (Sujyestha) and Vajramitra 
of the Puranas.3 The contemporary Hatigumpha inscription has 
correctly given the name of the Magadhan king as Bahasatimita or 
Brihaspatimitra which has been preserved in the tradition in the 
abbreviated form of Brihaspati. The suffix mita (mitra) in Bahasati- 
mita of Kharavela’s inscription cannot also be taken as a sure 
indication of his Sunga origin, for, among the ten Sunga kings men- 
tioned in the Puranas, only four names are found with that suffix.‘ 
The name Brihaspatimitra being a common name among thecontem- 
poraries of the later Mauryas and early Sungas, it will be unreaso- 
nable to think that it was monopolized by any particular dynasty. 

The fact that Brihaspati has been mentioned as a successor of 
Asoka only in the Divydvadéna and in no other source, may not go 
against the proposed identification, if other evidences do not conflict 
with it. On the other hand, if other evidences support such an 
identification, the traditions preserved in the Buddhist literature 
about the successors of Asoka should be taken as more reliable. The 
existence of only a single successor of Asoka, viz. Dasaratha has so 
far been proved by the inscriptions,’ while about nine other succes- 
sors mentioned in the Puranas and one mentioned in the Rajatarangini, 
no corroborative evidence is available.© Under the circumstances, it 
will be unwise to prefer any of the sources of our information to the 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p. 521. 

+ Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1949, p. 63. 
4 J.8.O.R.S8. Vol. WET, Part IV, p. 479. 

4 Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p. 518. 

5 Ibid. p. 512. 

6 Ibid. p. SI. 
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exclusion of others. It is obvious that the accounts that have come 
down to us from the Buddhist and the Brahmanical sources about the 
successors of Asoka, are fragrrentary and, in somecases, fictitious and 
might have even been tinged with a sectarian bias. Each of these 
sources scems to have preserved a part or parts of the truth, but not 
the whole of it. The validity of their accounts can be tested only by 
corroborative evidences. When a contemporary inscription vouch- 
safes the existence of a Magadhan king named Brihaspatimitra, we 
should take Brihaspati of the Divydvaddna as one of the successors of 
Asoka. The word Briliaspati, by itself, could not have stood for the 
name of any king of this period, because the names of the deities, 
who were supposed to be patrons or protectors, invariably occur in 
conjunction with gupta or mitra to constitute the names of the kings 
and other high dignitaries of this epoch, e.g. Chandragupta, Pushya- 
gupta, Jycsthamitra, Phalgunimitra, Brihaspatimitra, Agnimitra, 
Bhimimitra, Indramitra etc. There is therefore all the more reason to 
think that the name of Brihaspatimitra, a successor of Asoka, has 
merely been abbreviated in the Divyavaddna into Brihaspati. 

The existence of a scion of the Maurya dynasty even after the 
coup d’état staged by Pushyamitra Sunga will not appear inconsistent 
with the known facts of Indian history. Pushyamitra Sunga has 
never becn styled as king but has always been given the appellation 
of sen@pali or commandcer-in-chief in all the records from which we 
know him. This clearly indicates that he never assumed the title of 
king, nor did people accept him as such. The natural inference is that 
there was in Magadha a king, though Sendpali Pushyamitra was its 
virtual ruler. It seems most likely that after murdering Brihadratha, 
Pushyamitra set up on the tnrone of Magadha a scion of the Maurya 
dynasty as a titular king and although he was the kingmaker, he 
satisfied himself with his former title senapati. Had he ever become 
king, Dhanadeva of the Ayodhya inscription,! who wanted to take 
pride in his connexion with Pushyamitra Sunga, would not have 
referred to him simply as sendpali. The tradition recorded in the 
Divydvadana has created confusion and has represented Pushyamitra 
as the successor of Brihaspati, while according to the above discussion 
he appears to be the commander-in-chief of Brihaspatimitra who was 
the titular king. Pushyamitra Sunga was indeed more than a king 
and was free to control the religious and foreign policy of the State. 
This type of political situation is not unfamiliar in Indian history; 

! Ep. Ind,, Vol. XX, p. 57. 
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the latest examples are the Brahmin Peshwas of the Mahratta Empire 
and the prime ministers of Nepal. Therefore it scems most probable 
that Brihaspati of the Divydvadéna was the king of Magadha when 
Kharavela attacked it and has been referred to as Bahasatimita in the 
latter’s inscription. It will be useless to attempt to establish his exact 
relationship with Agoka or his grandson when our sources of informa- 
tion furnish us with such conflicting accounts, some recensions of 
the Puranic list giving the number of ASoka’s successors as ten; some 
of them, as only six; the Divyavaddna, as six; Taranatha, as three and 
the Rajatarangini, as one.' The name of a governor of Chandragupta 
Maurya was Pushyagupta and therefore so far as name-endings are 
concerned, it is not inconsistent or improbable that the name of the 
commander-in-chief of Brihaspatimitra Maurya was Pushyamitra. 

It appears, therefore, that Brihaspatimitra was the king of Magadha 
when Kharavela attacked Magadha in the twelfth year of his reign. 
According to the chronology adopted by us here, this second attack 
on Magadha by Kharavela would have taken place in 147 B.c. when 
Pushyamitra Sunga’s virtual rule had just ended. It seems that so 
long as Pushyarnitra Sunga was alive, it was not possible for Khara- 
vela to humiliate the Magadhan power. Indeed such a position can 
be inferred from the events of the eighth year of his reign, when 
Kharavela is spoken of as having crossed or killed Gorathagiri? and 
as causing ‘‘terrible pressure to be brought upon the people of Raja- 
griha’”’ and then as retreating to Mathura. This appears unusual 
when one considers the fact that his natural target of attack was the 
capital city of Magadha, i.e. Pataliputra. It seems that Kharavela 
received strcng opposition from the great general at Rajagriha, 
which checkec his advance upon Pataliputra and so he had to create 
a diversion t y attacking Mathura which was probably included inthe 
Magadhan empire. He had to choose an opportune time for his 
second attack on Magadha and that opportune time seems to have been 
provided by the death of Pushyamitra Sunga. With the weak king 
Brihaspatimitra on the throne of Magadha it would have been com- 
paratively easy for Kharavela to attack Pataliputra and compel the 
reigning king to bow at his feet.and to part with the honoured seat 
of Jina, formerly carried away to Magadha from Kalinga by oneof 
his predecessors. 


! Cambridge History. of India, Vol. 1, p. 511. 
_ 7 DrB. N. Barua takes Gorathagin to be the name of aking, while Mr R. D. Banerji 
thinks that it was the ancient name of the modern BarAbar hills in the Gaya district. 
Hutery of Orissa, Vol. 1, p. 79. 
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The political situation of Magadha and of Pataliputra after 
Pushyamitra Sunga is extremely obscure. He was the dominating 
personality of his age, who eclipsed all others and who has therefore 
loomed large in the Brahmanical and Buddhist traditions because 
of his performance of two Afvamedha sacrifices and also for his anti- 
Buddhist activities. Although the Puranas speak of a number of his 
successors, their connexion with Magadha and Pataliputra has not 
yet been attested to by the discovery of any archaeological evidence. 
The mitra coins, issuers of some of which have been sought to be identi- 
fied with the Sungas, have been found abundantly in the north 
particularly in Kausambi (Kosam near Allahabad) and Ahichchhatra 
(Bareilly district), but they have been conspicuous by their absence 
in Magadha proper. Indramitra whose coins were discovered at 
Kumrahar, the site of ancient Pataliputra,' does not appear in the 
Puranic list of the Sunga-Kanvayana kings. It seems that after the 
death of Pushyamitra Sunga, several branches of his family established 
themselves in different parts of India, while Pataliputra with its 
surrounding area remained inthe possession of a scion of the Maurya 
dynasty. The existence ofa Maurya ruling family at Pataliputra as late 
as the seventh century A.D. is attested to by the testimony of Yuan 
Chwang.? 

The hostility that existed between Kalinga and Magadha during 
the time of Pushyamitra Sunga seems to have been reflected in a 
grammatical example given in the Mahabhasya of Patafijali, who is 
generally taken to be a contemporary of Pushyamitra Sunga. 
Patanjali, while explaining a varlika connected with the conjunction 
Lt, which is used in the sense of paroksa when outright denial is intend- 
ed, illustrates the rule by making somebody say ‘‘Verily I did not visit 
the Khandika country, nor did I visit the Kalinga country.’> As 
Dr V. S. Agrawala rightly points out, Patafijali seems to have put 
this example in the mouth of a spy of KF. unga who, caught by the 
imperial officers of Magadha, wants to eva i: the situation by making 
a downright denial of his knowledge of the Kalinga and Khandika 
countries. 

Apart from the synchronism of Khiaravela with Pushyamitra 
Sunga, as discussed above, another synchronism is furnished by the 
reference to Satakarni in the Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela. 


1 Proceedings of Indian History Congress, 1949, p. 58. 
2 Watters, On Yuan Chwane, Vol. II, p. 115, 
3 Journal of the Kalinga Historical Research Sociely Vol., 1, No. 3, pp. 241-2. 
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This Satakarni is described as the lord of the West and has apparently 
to be identified with a king of the Satavahana dynasty of the Deccan. 
There are several kings of the name of Satakarni in that dynasty anda 
definite identification of the Satakarni of the Hatigumpha inscription 
will rest as much on the evidence of the palacography of this inscription 
of Kharavela and the early Satavahana inscriptions as on the deter- 
mination of the Satavahana chronology. According to Buhler, the 
palaeographical indications are that the Hatigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela, the Nanaghat inscription of Naganika, queen of Satakarni, 
and those belonging to the period of the last Mauryas and the early 
Sungas are all contemporary and that they all belong to the second 
century B.c.' The opinions of the Indian epigraphists about the age 
of Kharavela’s inscription are at variance, but nevertheless, they 
all, except Dr B. N. Barua, agree in placing it in the second or 
first century B.c.? Dr B. N. Barua, as already noted, places Khara- 
vela in the first century A.D.2 His conclusions about the dates of 
Kharavela and Sri Satakarni of the Sajichi Stipa inscription, whom 
he identifies as Satakarni of the Hatigumpha inscription, are based 
on an overestimation of the value of the Puranas as a source of history, 
whereas their limitations and defects as such have been obvious to 
all. The Puranas place the rise of the Andhras (Satavahanas) after 
the Sungas and the Kanvas and in spite of the limitations of the 
Puranas, this statement has been given much emphasis and other 
evidences have been made subservient to it. The evidence of palaeo- 
graphy is a very variable factor at this time and scholars are aware 
that no definite conclusion can be drawn within a century. The 
inscriptions of Kharavela and those of the early Satavahanas can 
well be placed in the second century B.c., as several scholars have 
shown and it may not be thought reasonable to lay too much stress 
ona statement of the Puranas, the value of which as a source of history 
is doubtful. It will be best to quote a few lines from the Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. 1 (p. 522), which expose the nature of chronology 
that the Puranas have preserved for the reconstruction of the history 
of this penod: 

“The Puranas have been edited, and, in the process, much of 
value as records has been destroyed. Certain incidental statements, 
however, have cscaped the editor; and these seem to show that the 


' Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, pp. 530 and 535. 
2 Old Brahma Inscriptions, pp. 145-53, D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 207, tn. 7. 
3 Ibid. p. 277. 
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K4nvas and the Sungas were contemporary. The Kanvas, who are 
expressly called ‘ministers of the Sungas’, are, in some versions, said 
to have become kings ‘among the Sungas’; and, as has been observed 
already, the Andhras are credited with sweeping away not only the 
Kanvas, but, also ‘what was left of the Sungas’ power. With 
regard to the Andhras, the more certain evidence of inscriptions 
assigns them to a period which is in flagrant contradiction to the 
position which they occupy in the Puranas.” 

It is possible thus that the dynasty of Kharavela in Kalinga and 
that of the Satavah4nas in the Deccan rose simultaneously as a result 
of the decline of the Maurya power after Asoka. It is not unreason- 
able to assume that the murder of Brihadratha by his general 
served as the signal for the disintegration of central authority, and 
might have emboldened the provinces to break loose. The rise of 
these two dynasties may be placed at about the same time. Appa- 
rently, Satakarni, the rival of Kharavela in the west, has to be identi- 
fled with a Satavahana king of that name. Of Satakarnis mentioned 
in the Puranas, the first two closely follow cach other. Apart from 
the reference in the Hatigumpha inscription, the name Satakarni 
has also been mentioned in a Nanaghat i.icription and in a Safchi 
epigraph, and apparently alluded to in a long inscription from 
Nanaghat. Satakarni mentioned in the Hatigumpha inscription, 
has usually been identified with Satakarni, husband of queen 
Naganika of the Nanaghat inscriptions,‘ though some scholars differ- 
entiate the two and identify Satakarni of the Hatigumpha inscription 
with Satakarui mentioned in a SAafichi inscription.? ‘There are 
scholars again, who identify all these three. Satakarni of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions has usually been identified with Satakarni 
I of the Puranas. From the Nanaghat inscriptions he appears to be 
a powerful and ambitious ruler. Kharavela was an equally powerful 
and ambitious king as the Hatigumpha inscription indicates, and it 
is possible that in his designs he found an adversary in SatakarniI who 
has been described as the lord of the West in this epigraph. Satakarni 
of the Safichi epigraph, which is placed palaeographically later than 
the Nanaghat inscriptions, was probably Satakarni II of the Puranas. 


t The Age a able Unily, p. 213. 

2 Old Brahmi Inscriptions, pp. 145-53. 

3 Prof. G. V. Rao has tried to identify Satakarnis of the Hatigumpha, Nanaghay 
and Sanfchi inscriptions as one and the same king. Proceedings of Ind. Hist. Congress, 1949, 
pp- 62-5. But his observations are mainly based on hypothetical inferences and have not 
yet been accepted by other scholars. 
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This identification is also borne out by the recent archaeological 
discoveries at Bhubaneswar. The three Yaksa images that were 
recently discovered by the present writer from Dumdumi, a village 
situated near the Khandagiri and the Udayagiri, are strikingly 
similar in their manner of standing, dress and ornaments, to the 
Yaksas carved on the western gate of the Sarfichi Stipa (Figs. 4-5). 
A close comparison of the Yaksas of Dumduma and those of Sajichi 
clearly bears out their affinities and represents the two as belonging 
to the same artistic evolution. It is noteworthy that, while the minia- 
ture Yaksas of the Safichi and Dumdumi type occur in the Rani- 
gumpha and the GaneSagumpha of the Udayagiri and in the 
Anantagumpha of the Khandagiri, they are conspicuous by their 
absence in the caves that bear the inscriptions of Kharavela, his 
chief queen, and the Aira Maharaja Kalingadhipati Karndapa-siri 
and Kumara Vadrekha., It is to be further noted that, on stylistic 
considerations, Sir John Marshall and Dr Stella Kramrisch have 
placed those caves which bear the Yaksa images just mentioned 
above, at the lower end of the evolution of the earlier group of the 
cave temples at Udayagiri and Khandagiri.’ The conclusions should 
therefore be that the Yaksa images of the Sarichi type were later 
than the dates of Kharavela and his probable immediate successors 
Karndapa-siri and Vadrekha. It is possible that these Yaksa images 
of the Rani, Ganesa and Ananta giimphdas and those discovered from 
the village Dumduma were the results of a contact between Bhubane- 
swar and Sanchi which, as the inscription there proves, was in the 
occupation of the Andhra-Satavahanas under Satakarni II. The 
excavations and clearance of ancient sites at Sisupalagarh (Bhu- 
baneswar),? Salihundram, Ramatirtham and Safigharama’ have 
brought to light a number of coins of the later Satavahanas, which 
indicate that there was a period of Andhra-Satavahana contact 
in Kalinga. The conflict of Kalinga with the Satavahanas dates from 
the reigns of Kharavela and Satakarni I. The history of Kalinga 
after Kharavela is obscure and it is possible that this conflict ended 
with the fall of Kharavela’s dynasty and his empire in the time of 
Satakarni IT. 

Some scholars would read a passage in the Hatigumpha inscrip- 
tion as Yavana-raja Dimita. The reading Dimita is, however, doubtful 


1 B. M. Barua, Old Brahms Inscriptions, pp. 303-14. 
2 Ancient India, No. 5, p. 97. 
3 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1949, p. 51. 
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and Dr B. M. Barua rejects it altogether.’ From the chronology of 
Khiaravela, as we have tried to ascertain above, it appears that the 
Yavana-raja mentioned in the inscription might possibly refer to the 
Bactro-Greek king Demetrios, son of Euthydemos, who was possibly 
the Yavana invader of Saketa and Madhyamika referred to in the 
Mahdabhasya of Patanjali.2 It is not impossible that Kharavela of 
Kalinga also took a conspicuous part inrepelling the Yavana menace. 
It may be noted that the Yugapurdna section of the Gargi-samhitd 
speaks about a Yavana expedition to Mathura; and it is significant 
that the Hatigumpha inscription mentions Yavana-raja along with 
Mathura. 

Having discussed the vexed question of Kharavela’s chronological 
position in which no finality can be claimed, we now proceed to 
speak something of the chronology of the monuments at Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri. As has already been observed, Sir John Marshall 
and Dr Stella Kramrisch, on the stylistic consideration of their 
reliefs, have divided the early cave temples of these hillocks into three 
groups, marking three stages in the development of their plastic 
style. Of these, the first stage is represented by the Mafichapuri 
group of the caves that contain the inscriptions of Kharavela’s chief 
queen and of two other princes mentioned above; the second, by the 
Ananta-gumpha and its cognate members in the Khandagiri; and 
the third by the Ranigumpha in the Udayagiri. As already noted, 
this classification based on stylistic considerations, is also supported 
by the presence of the miniature Yaksas of the Safichi type in the later 
two groups and by their absence in the first one. It is not known 
how long Kharavela lived and ruled beyond the thirteenth year of 
his reign which is the last regnal year recorded in his epigraph. It is 
also not known whether Kalinigddhipatt Maharaja Karndapa-siri 
was his immediate successor or whether Kumdra Vadrekha ever 
became king of Kalinga. But since, according to the inscriptions in 
this group of caves, the upper storey known as the Svargapuri or the 
Vaikunthapuri was excavated by the chief queen of Kharavela 
and the lower storey known as Mafichapuri was excavated by Kam- 
dapa-siri and Vadrekha, it becomes evident that Kamdapa-siri 


t Old Brahmi Inscriptions, pp. 18, fns. 16 and 17. 
Dr Barua also says that the fifth letter of the reading Yacanardja is distinctly da and not 
a. Dr D. C. Sircar, however, maintains that the reading ?arana-raja is clear but Dimila or 
mia is doubtful. Select Inscriptions, Vol. 1, p. 208, fn. 9. 
. C. Mazumdar, History and Culture us the Indian People. The Age of Imperial Unity, 
Vol. II, pp. 106-7. 
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became the lord of Kalinga when Kharavela’s chief queen was living. 
So it seems most probable that he was the immediate successor of 
Kharavela. We may therefore work out the following tentative 
chronology of the prominent cave-temples at Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri: 


Group I Hatigumpha containing Kharavela’s inscription, Sarpa- 
gumpha, Vyaghragumpha and Pavanagumpha—c. 
146 B.c. 


Group II Svargapuri, Majichapuri and the adjoining caves— 
c. 146 B.c.-126 B.c. 

Group IJ] Anantagumpha, Tattvagumpha No. 1 and Tattva- 
gumpha No. 2,—c. 126 B.c.-100 B.c. 

Group IV Ranigumpha and GaneSagumpha,—c. 1000 B.c.-75 & 

There might be a good deal of truth in the statement of the Hati- 
gumpha inscription recording the activities of the thirteenth year of his 
reign, that king Kharavela and his relatives excavated one hundred 
and seventeen caves in the Kumari Parvata. Even a casual ex- 
ploration in this area reveals a number of caves half-buried in debris 
or destroyed by quarries made in the later period for building the 
temples at Bhubaneswar. The excavation of these caves by Khiaravela 
had both a religious and a political significance. The reference to 
the honoured seat of Jina in the Hatigumpha inscription, which had 
been carried away to Magadha by a Nanda king and which was 
brought back to Kalinga by Kharavela, seems to imply that, prior to 
its conquest by Asoka, the state religion in Kalinga was Jainism and 
the seat of Jina, a sacred object, connected either with the state ritual 
or with the royal household. Otherwise, this object, shorn of its 
religious significance, would not have been counted as a war trophy 
either by a Magadhan emperor after his victory over Kalinga or by 
Kharavela after his victory over Magadha. 

The early spread of Jainism in Kalinga is suggested by traditions 
recorded in the Jaina sacred literature. The Jaina Harivamsa-Purana 
records that Mahavira Vardhamana preached his religion in Kalinga 
and the Harnbhadriya-vritti says that he went to this country as its 
king was a friend of his father.’ Itthus seems that, although the strug- 
gle between Magadha and Kalinga during the reign of Kharavela 
was mainly due to a political rivalry between two neighbouring 
States, a religious factor as one of the causes could not have been en- 


1 R. D. Banerjee, History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. GI. 
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tirely eliminated. There is no reason to disbelieve ASoka’s statement 
that he was the first king to conquer the theretofore unconquered 
country of Kalinga which had no doubt remained a bulwark against 
the expansion of the Magadhan empire in the south-west. In fact, 
Kalinga was the only country in India, which is known to have pre- 
sented a persistent challenge to the growing imperialism of Magadha, 
but she had to pay dearly for it and ultimately had to lose her in- 
dependence. The loss of independence and the missionary activities 
of ASoka would have no doubt met with the resentment of the people of 
Kalinga. The inscriptions and monuments of Asoka in the Bhuba- 
neswar area would have also reminded them of their defeat in the 
terrible Kalinga war. So, they must have been looking for an oppor- 
tunity to throw off Magadhan imperialism and to revive their own 
culture and religion. It appears that Kalinga had regained her 
independence before the reign of Kharavela, most probably soon 
after the death of Asoka. At any rate there is nothing in the Hati- 
gumpha inscription to indicate that she regained her independence 
in the reign of Kharavela. Rather, the description of his boyhood as 
given in the inscription gives us an impression that he was the son of 
an independent monarch. 

Though the liberation of Kalinga might have been achieved before 
Kharavela, it was left to him to complete tlic work of his predecessors 
by waging a successful struggle against Magadha and by getting 
back the sacred seat of Jina which seems to have had a great signifi- 
cance in the religious life of the people. It is noteworthy that after 
the recovery of this sacred symbol from Magadha in tlic twelfth year 
of his reign, the excavation of the cave temples for the Jaina ascetics in 
the Kumari-Parvata was undertaken by him just in the succeeding 
year. The recovery of the honoured seat of Jina seems to have given 
an impetus to the religious activities of the king and of the people. 
It is also noteworthy that the record was engraved in the Hatigumpha 
in the thirteenth regnal year of the king, when he had achieved a 
victory over Magadha which resulted in the recovery of the sacred 
seat and when he had excavated a number of cave temples for the 
Jaina ascetics and had distributed white garments among them. It is 
also significant that, for recording the events of his reign and for 
constructing his monuments, Kharavela chose the hill of Udayagiri 
which is not far from the Dhauligiri bearing Asoka’s rock edicts and 
also from the Bhaskarcsvara temple that represents the ancient site of 
the Asokan pillar. 
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The monuments of Udayagiri thus mark the height of the glory of 
Kharavela’s dynasty, when freedom had been won, the defeat from 
Magacha avenged, the sacred seat of Jina recoveréd and the revival 
of Jainism was in full force. What happened after Kharavela, we can 
only conjecture. Karndapa-siri who has styled himself as Aira Maha- 
raja Kalingadhipatiin the Mafichapuri cave inscription, was certainly 
onc of his successors, but nothing is known of him. Nothing is also 
known of the prince Vadrekha mentioned in another inscription of 
the same cave. Recently Mr T. N. Ramachandran has attempted 
to throw some light on the activities of these royal personages by 
identifying a scene that occurs in the Mafichapuri cave. His observa- 
tions with regard to the scene arc as follows: 

‘“‘The most important scene which arrests our attention in this cave 
is the central scene on the facade of the verandah (Plate 1). Though 
unfortunately mutilated, what remains shows a throne with a royal 
group on the proper left consisting of two men and two women. The 
first man near the throne is badly mutilated. He is probably the 
king, by virtue of his proximity to the throne. Behind him stands 
another royal figure with a tiara resembling the tiara on Mauryan 
heads found at Sarnath. Let us call him the prince. Behind the 
prince stand two women of equal status. The first may be taken to be 
the queen, the next as the princess. Above the king and the prince 
are two gandharavas hovering in the sky and beating a drum suspended 
ona pole. Itis not the bell as R. D. Banerji took it to be. Above the 
women adjoining the gandharavas there is a representation of a ‘full- 
blown lotus which has been readily taken by all to represent Surya. 
While the attitude of the royal party is to adore whatever.was kept on 
the throne, the flower and the gandharavas over the party bring out 
their importance. Shall we take the scene as one in which the king 
(perhaps Kharavela), prince (perhaps Kudepasiri) and the queen or 
princess are doing honour to the image of the Kalinga Jina which 
Kharavela recovered from Magadha and restored to his people? 

‘‘Another possible identification is with reference to the inscriptions 
actually found in this cave. The nearmost king may be Kudepasiri 
while behind him stands the Kumara (heir-apparent—is he Va- 
dukha ?), in which case, the peculiar tiara can be taken to be a coro- 
net.’”' 

The first suggestion of Mr Ramachandran seems to be more pro- 
bable. The scene seems to represent Kharavela and his family as 

1 Ind. Hist. Q., Vol. XXVII, 1951, No. 2, pp. 103-4. 
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paying homage to the sacred seat of Jina recovered from Magadha 
and this scene was caused to be carved by the king Kamdapa-siri or 
Kudepasiri who, according to the inscription, was the excavator of 
the cave. The king Kamdapa-siri thus seems to have taken pride in 
the achievementsof his predecessor. He, like his predecessor, was also 
a Jaina. Besides these few facts, nothing more can be said of him. A 
pall of darkness descends on the history of Orissa and of Bhubaneswar 
after Kharavela’s dynasty. With regard to the dark period that follow- 
ed the end of his dynasty, Prof. R. D. Banerji has observed that no 
history, political or cultural, is available for eight hundred years till 
we come to the seventh century A.p.' With materials that have 
recently been discovered, we shall however try to have a glimpse into 
this dark period of Orissan history. 


A PROBABLE PERIOD OF ANDHRA SUPREMACY IN ORISSA 

We have already suggested that it was probably Satakarni II who 
put an end to Khiaravela’s dynasty and his empire. The suggestion 
has been based on the four Yaksa images recently discovered by the 
present writer from the Bhubaneswar area and also on the miniature 
Yaksas, that occur in some caves of the Udayagiri and the Khanda- 
giri hills. Of the four images, three were found ina field in the village 
Dumdumai near Jagmara not far from these hills and one from a site 
near the Brahmesvara temple. Two of the Dumdumé statues are in 
complete form, each measuring 5 feet 7 inches in height and each 
having a socket on the head, which was evidently intended for the 
insertion of some other structural part (Fig. 5). Like the convention- 
al dwarfs of the later temples, they have also been shown as bent 
under the weight of a structure which they raise with uplifted hands. 
There can be no doubt that they were utilized in some structure. 
Their frontal pose, the bulged-out bellies, bent knees, broad torques, 
heavy ear-ornaments, bracelets numbering more than one in each 
hand, ‘and the folds of their dhofis hanging down between their 
legs, are strikingly similar to those of the Yaksas forming the capitals 
of the pillars that support the architraves in the west gateway of the 
Safichi Stipa.” The third specimen discovered from Dumdumi is a 
torso which has bcen split in the middle, dividing it into two halves, 
front and back portions. It was also a Yaksa image. Its back portion 
shows elaborate knots of a dhoft as the back portions of the other two 


' Histor, of Orissa, Vol. 1, p. 108 and Vol. IT, p. 333. 
2 Sir John Marshall, The Monuments of Sancht, Vol. II, Plates LVII and LIX. 
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do, butin addition it also shows a scarf with borders of beads, worn in 
the form of a cross with a rosette at the point of intersection (Fig. 5). 
This type of scarf is also to be found in the Yaksa images of Safichi.' 
The fourth specimen discovered from the Brahmesvara area, though 
a Yaksa of the same type, is entirely different from the other three in 
dimensions. It measures 4 feet by 5 fect and has holes below thearms 
which no other specimen has. Another Yaksa of the Dumduma type 
is being worshipped as a village deity in a small shrine situated near a 
tank in the village Badgad, about 2 miles to the north-east of 
Bhubaneswar and a sixth specimen is reported to be in the village 
Pafichgan about 5 miles to the west of the temple town. 

The sockets on the heads of the above show that they were architec- 
tural parts and were most probably utilized in the stipa structures as 
capitals of pillars. The Yaksas of Safichi, standing back to back and 
numbering four in each capital, have been carved in relief, but the 
specimens found here are free-standing statues carved, like ali other 
carly images, on both sides. The pillars of the gateways of the stupas 
to which they originally belonged, therefore had capitals different 
from those at Safichi. These capitals seem to have been formed of a 
single Yaksa, but not of four as in Safichi. As we have alrcady said, 
these Yaksa images and their miniature prototype in the Khandagiri 
and Udayagiri caves indicate close cultural contacts between Bhu- 
baneswar and Sanchi whicn was probably in the occupation of the 
Andhra-Sacavahanas during the reign of Satakarni II. 

We have also spoken of the tater Andhra coins that have been 
discovered from the ancient sites of ancient Kalinga including Sigu- 
palagarh near Bhubaneswar. The ancient site of Sisupalagarh, while 
under excavation, revealed in common with other ancient sites of the 
south, the black-and-red and rouletted wares, terracotta bullae and 
car-ornaments. We have also already seen that the earliest Saiva 
sculptures, now attached to the rebuilt temple of Uttaresvara, can be 
dated back to the second or third century A. D. and that they exhibit 
characteristics akin to those of the images in the Karli and Kahneri 
caves, assigned to the late Andhra period. A period of Satavahana 
supremacy in Andhra-dega is now being proved by the discovery of 
numismatic evidence? and since Kalinga was contiguous to Andhra- 
desa and since the mount Mahendra situated in Kalinga has 
found place in the list of the mountains of which Gautamiputra 


1 Ihid. Plate LIN, 
4+ Proceedings of Ind. Hit, Congress, 1949, p. 53, 
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Satakarniissaid to have been the lord,’ it may not be unreasonable 
to infer that there was a period of Andhra-Satavahana supremacy in 
Orissa and this supremacy begun with the fall of Kharavela’s dynasty 
and ended in about the third century A.D. 

There are evidences of the existence of st#pa structure in the Bhuban- 
eswar area, possibly belonging to this epoch. A number of railing posts 
have been found from the locality near the Bhaskare$vara temple at 
Bhubaneswar. A railing post recently found by the present writer 
in the close vicinity of the BhaskareSvara temple has already been re- 
ferred to above (Fig. 3). Of the other finds, Mr N. K. Bose reports 
as follows: ‘‘Prof. Radhakumud Mukherji discovered a piece of rail- 
ing some three years ago on a field lying to the north of the temple 
BhaskareSvara. It was a corner post of a railing having lenticular 
sockets in two adjacent sides and two turbaned figures in an attitude 
ofadorationin theother two. A friend of mine discovered a third piece 
of railing post at a spot which was twenty yards away from the spot 
from which the first one had been found. It had sockets for insertion 
in opposite sides and the praying figures on the other two at almost the 
same placc.’’? The present writer has no opportunity to examine the 
finds reported by Mr Bose, but it is presumed that like one recently 
found by him, they were of the same pattern and evidently belonged 
tothe rail enclosure ofa stupa. The style of carvings would place these 
railings about the second-first century B.c. In all likelihood there 
was a sitpa in the close vicinity of the BhaskareSvara temple, but the 
extensive changes that have taken place in the original contours of 
its neighbourhood since those days, have resulted in the total 
disappearance of the structure, although the railing posts which 
originally formed the fence round it, furnish us with the proof of its 
existence, 

Two statues of Nagaraja recently discovered by the present writer 
from the suburbs of Bhubaneswar, possibly belong to a period when 
the style and tradition of the north again make themselves felt in 
Orissa. One of them was found from a spot near the BrahmeSvara 
temple, about a mile to the east of Bhubaneswar, and the other from 
the village Sundarapada situated about a mile and a half to the west 
of the Lingaraja temple. Of the Sundarapada statue (Fig. 2), a part 
of the torso and the head are missing. The front parts of its feet which 
were carved out of another piece of stone are also missing. It stands 

t Ibid. p. 50. 
@ 7.B.0.R.S. Vol. XV, p. 261. 
14 
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against the coils of a snake, the tail of whichis found going underneath 
its leg. The image wears a dhoti, the lower end and folds of which 
hang down between the legs and the left side. From the girdle or 
waistband, which it wears, a long sword with a sheath also hangs 
down. Carved out of a poor type of sand-stone, it has suffered from 
much wear and tear. A close parallel of the above, the BrahmeSvara 
specimen, has also suffered much from wear and tear and has, in 
addition, a thin coat of lichen and verdigris covered all over the body. 
But it shows the full figure of a Nagaraja standing against the coils of 
a snake with five hoods serving as a canopy over its head. The hoods 
have broken off, but the lines demarcating them show that they were 
five in number. The image wears a conical cap over the head, un- 
usually big ear ornaments, a broad torque and heavy bracelets and 
had probably a sword hanging down to the left, of which only the 
traces remain at present. Of the two hands, the left is hanging down 
and the right is shown in the abaya form. 

A careful comparison of the ornaments, garments and swords worn 
by these Nagarajas with those of the sculptures in the Udayagiri cave- 
temples, particularly the large-sized dwarapalas there, shows that 
they belong to a conception entirely dissimilar and different. These 
statucs must have therefore preceded or succeeded Kh§@ravela’s time. 
Probably they succeeded the age of this monarch, because in 
their modelling and in the manner of wearing garments, they have 
greater affinities with the series of colossal Yaksa and Naga images 
such as those of Parkham, Patna, Pawaya etc. A comparison of these 
two figures with the statue of Manibhadra Yaksa from Pawaya,' 
clearly reveals a close affinity and it is not impossible that the three 
belong to the same period, 1.c. the first century B.c. Like the Pawaya 
one, the two Bhubaneswar figures reveal themselves as free-stand- 
ing images carved on both sides, which in all probability were wor- 
shipped as cult deitics. Naga worship seems to have been widely 
spread in India, and one of the most flourishing centres of this wor- 
ship in the north-east was Rajgir where an image of Naga of about 
the first century B.c. has been discovered. It appears that the Naga 
worship, which represents a popular folk cult, asserted itself on the 
decline of Buddhism and Jainism which flourished respectively under 
Asoka and Kharavela. 


1 Coomaraswamy, History of Indian Art in India and Indonesia, ‘g. 63. 
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The cultural epoch, the material civilization of which is represent- 
ed by the relics just referred to, carries us possibly down to the third 
century A.D., after which we are again confronted with almost a 
blank period. The period intervening between the end of the Im- 
perial Kushana Dynasty and the rise of the Imperial Guptas, is the 
darkest period of Indian history. The same darkness also envelops 
the history of Orissa and of Bhubaneswar. From the last occupation 
levels of Sifupalagarh (c. a.p. 200-A.p. 300) some so-called Puri 
Kushana coins were discovered,’ which have also been found from a 
number of places in Orissa.? The crude human figures that appear 
on these coins are certainly the imitations of the figures of kings found 
on the imperial Kushana coins, but they have been assigned to a 
period when the Kushana empire had become a thing of the past. 
A gold coin found from the Sigupalagarh excavation also clearly 
imitates a coin-type of Vasudeva I on the obverse and bears a Roman 
head on the reverse.? The legend on the coin has been read and 
restored by Dr Altekar as Mahdrajadhasa Dharmadaémadharasa which 
was intended to stand for Mahdraja-rajddhiraja Dharmadaémadharasya. 
Dr Altekar assigns it to the third century a.p. and thinks that the 
king Dharmadamadhara of the coin might have been a Murunda 
king ruling a part of Bihar and Orissa with his capital at Pataliputra. 
Such an inference has been based by him both on the literary evidence 
and the evidence supplied by the coin itself. The Murundas, like the 
Kushanas, were foreigners hailing from the north-west and would have 
liked to imitate Kushana coin-types and the imperial Kushana title 
Mahardja-rajadhirdja. The existence of a Murunda ruling family at 
Pataliputra is suggested by the Brihatkalpacritti of the Jainas, quoted 
in the Abhidhdna-rdjendra, which refers to a widow of a Murunda king 
of Pataliputra as having accepted the Jain gospel. The Jain tradi- 
tion is further supported by the Puranas which vaguely refer to 


t Ancient India, No. 5, p. 72, and Plate. 

2 These coins have been found from Puri, Ganjam, Balasore, Mayurbhan) and 
Keonjhar districts of Orissa and from Singhbhum district of Bihar. See Mr R. D. Banerji’s 
History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 111, and T. N. Ramachandran’s Find of Tempera Painting in 
Sttabhinj:, District Keonjhar, Orissa, in Artibus Asiae, Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
University, Vol. XIV, 1-2, pp. 22 ff. Plate VIL b. V. A. Smith assigns them to the fourth 
or the fifth century A.p. Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, Vol. TI, p. 645. 
Some specimens bear the legend tanka in the characters of the 8th century. So it seems that 
though this currency originated in the fourth or the fifth century, it continued to be used 
to a very late date, History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 111-12. 

3 Ancient India, No. 5, p» 97, 
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thirteen Murunda kings as ruling in the post-Andhra and pre-Gupta 
period.’ 

Dr Altekar’s inference is somewhat corroborated by a Buddhist 
tradition recorded in the Dathdvamsa.? The work professes to deal 
with the history of the tooth relic of the Buddha, which can be 
summarized as follows: 

After the division of the remains of the Buddha’s dead body, the 
left tooth relic was taken by Khema and was given to Brahmadatta, 
king of Kalinga, who erected a chaitya over it. Brahmadatta’s son 
Kaéiraja, his grandson Sunanda and his great grandson Guhafgiva 
who successively ruled after him, each erccted a chaitya and worship- 
ped the same relic. The last successor, Guhasiva, drove out all Nigan- 
thas (the Jainas) from his kingdom, who appealed to king Pandu of 
Pataliputra who was then a very powerful king of Jambudvipa. Since 
Guhasiva was a subordinate ruler, he was summoned by king Pandu 
to appear before him with the tooth relic, which he did. After having 
seen many a miracle performed by the tooth relic, the king of Patali- 
putra, advised by his minister Chittayana, gave up the false belief 
and received the tooth relic with great pomp. King Guhasiva also 
became his great friend. The remaining part of the story relates how 
Dantakumira, prince of Ujjain, after having married the daughter 
of Guhasiva, ultimately took the tooth relic to Ceylon. 

Since the story of the tooth relic is represented to have been origin- 
ally written in ancient Ceylonese in about a.p. 310 before it was 
rendered into Pali in the thirteenth century, the tradition recorded in 
it could not have referred to events later than the third century a.p.° 
That all the persons connected with the tradition are not fictitious, is 
proved by the testimony of the Puranas which mention Guha or 
Guhas as ruling over Kalinga and Mahisya. The name Guha or 
Guhasiva also scems to have been connected with a place mentioned 
as Guhadeva Pataka or GuheSvara Pataka in the Bhauma copper- 
plate grants.> The Jaina tradition represents the widow ofa Murunda 
king of Pataliputra as having accepted the Jaina gospel; the Buddhist 
tradition recorded in the Dathavamsa also represents king Pandu of 
Pataliputra as a Jaina, or else the Jainas oppressed by Guhasiva 
would not have gone to him for redress of their grievance or the 


1 Ancient India, No. 5, pp. 100-101. 

® Edited and translated by Dr B. C. Law. 

3 Ibid. p. ii. 

4 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 54, 7 

5 Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 1-8; JEORS. Vol II, pp. 419-27, 
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tooth relic carried to Pataliputra would not have been put to tests. 
Dr Altekar suggests that Dharmadamadhara of the gold coin might 
have been a Murunda king ruling over a portion of Bihar and Orissa. 
Piecing these bits of facts together, we may conclude that Orissa was 
perhaps under the supremacy of the Murundas who were responsible 
for the currency in Orissa of the coins that have distinctly imitated 
the Kushana coin types. 

It is difficult to say when and how the epoch represented by the 
so-called Puri Kushana coins ended in Orissa, particularly in Bhu- 
baneswar. This epoch seems to have been dominated by Buddhism 
of which the Yaksa images provide us with archaeological evidence. 
The Yaksa images that we have noticed above, certainly did not 
belong to a single stipa. Three specimens found from Dumduma 
might have belonged to one and the same structure, because two of 
them in complete form are of equal height. They would have also 
been contemporary with their miniature prototypes occurring in 
the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves. But other specimens found far 
away from Dumdumié are of different dimensions, style and fabric 
and therefore they must have belonged to different structures and 
different periods. The Brahmesvara specimen seems to have belong- 
ed to the latest period, because it is merely a crude imitation of the 
earlier type. Chronologically the stipa-building activities in this 
area might have covered a long period, although it will now be diffi- 
cult to say anything about this period with precision. ‘lhe mounds 
which can possibly represent the ruins of ancient stupas are still to be 
found near Dumdumi, Sundarpada, Sisupalagarh and Badgad. These 
archaeological evidences indicate a period of Buddhist domination, 
although Jainism and Saivism might have existed side by side 
with Buddhism as minor faiths. The archaeological evidences 
also accord with the Buddhist tradition that we have analysed 
above. 


THe Gupta AGE IN ORISSA 


Evidences are now forthcoming to show that the Guptas were in 
occupation of at least the coastal districts of Orissa. Samudragupta 
during his southern campaigns conquered southern Koéala (the 
Upper Mahianadi Valley), Mahakantara and vanquished several 
southern kings of ‘whom the territories of Svimidatta of Kottura, 
Damana of Erandapalle and Kuvera of Devarastra, most likely lay 
in Kalinga, but no evidence exists to show that they were annexed to 
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the Gupta empire.' The influence of the Gupta empire is however to 
be found in the use in the Gupta Era of several copperplate grants 
discovered from the Ganjam and Balasore districts. Dr R. C. 
Mazumdar, with good reasons, thinks that the years mentioned in 
the Soro copperplate and Patiakella copperplate of Sivaraja are all 
recorded in the Gupta Era.” Certain copperplates discovered from 
Ganjam district distinctly specify the years, mentioned in them, 
as having been recorded in the Gupta Era. Of such grants the first 
to be discovered is that of Madhavaraja II dated in the Gupta year 
300,° the second that of Prithivi Vigraha dated in 250 years of the 
same era and published in the first number of the first volume of 
the Sanskrit Magazine, Manorama, (Siromani Press, Berhampur, 
Ganjam) and the third is that of Loka Vigraha dated in 200 c.r.4 
Since Prthivi Vigraha and Loka Vigraha appear as the overlords 
of the donors of these charters, it is just likely that they were the 
viceroys of the Gupta emperors but were virtually independent, 
though still acknowledging the supremacy of the Gupta empire then 
crumbling to pieces. But when we come to the Gupta year 300(a.p. 
619) we find that the line of the Vigraha kings had become extinct, 
because king Sasanka, the overlord of Madhavaraja II, had occupied 
Orissa including Ganjam district.5 Even if the Vigraha kings are 
not taken as the viceroys of the Gupta emperors, the use of the Gupta 
Era in the Orissa copperplates and the discovery of the sculptures at 
Bhubaneswar and Dengaposi bearing the Gupta characteristics, 
indicate a strong influence exercised by the Gupta cultural age on 
Orissa. 

There are evidences to show that by the fifth century A.p. Saivism 
became the dominant form of religion of Bhubaneswar, and Bud- 
dhism and Jainism receded into the background. The inscription on 
the lion capital recovered from near the Bhaskaresvara temple indicates 
that the Asoka pillar might have been converted into the Siva lingam 
of that temple not later than the fifth century A.p. The manner in 
which a Buddhist monument has been converted into a Phallic em- 
blem also indicates a violent struggle between the Buddhists and the 
Saivas, of which a tradition seems to have found place in the Ekdmra 

Ear era Ce Votan is 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 143-6. 

4 Journal of Kalinga Historical Research Soc., Vols. 11 & III, pp. 261 ff. Mr S. N. Raj- 
guru, the editor, reads Gupta-kale 200 but the facsimile reproduced is so very indistinct and 


blurred, that I am unable to verify it. 
S Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 143-6. 
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Purdna. The author of this work devotes eight chapters (from the 
25th to 32nd) to the description of a dreadful war which is said to 
have taken place between the gods and demons on the bank of the 
river Gandhavati, now known as Gangua, flowing in the close neigh- 
bourhood of Bhubaneswar. Bereft of poetical effusions the upshot 
of the story is that when the gods wanted to perform a Saiva yajfia on 
the bank of the Gandhavati, Hiranyaksya, king of demons, advised 
by Sukra, wanted to put a stop to it. The demons hid themselves in 
the jungle on the bank of the river and at nigit fell upon the perfor- 
mers of the yaja, who fledin panic. Then there was a pitched battle 
between the gods under Indra and the demons under Hiranyaksya, 
in which the gods were defeated. The defeated gods thereupon 
approached Siva who with his miraculous powers defeated the 
demons. Kalanemi, a prominent leader of the demons, was killed 
and Hiranyaksya fled to the forest to practise penance. 

The tradition, though couched in a mythological form, scems to 
have contained some germs of historical truth. This probability gains 
ground when we find that the Ekdmra Purdna also preserves some 
traditions about certain historical personages. We have shown in 
Chapter III how it faithfully preserves a tradition about ‘“‘Sasanka, 
the lord of the earth, who ruled a portion of the earth extending up 
to Kalinga.” It is not unlikely that the war between the gods and the 
demons described by it is in reality a conflict between the Saivas and 
the Buddhists, of which the Asokan pillar converted into a Siva 
lingam provides us with archacological evidence. Besides, there is a 
village in the neighbourhood of Khandagiri which is known as Jaga- 
mara meaning ‘“‘the place where the jdga or sacrifice was destroycd’’, 
ani there is another village about five miles from this place, which 1s 
known as Jagasara meaning ‘‘the place where the jdga or sacrifice was 
completed.’’ The archacological evidence, the tradition and the 
place-names thus combine to show that there was a religious struggle 
between the Saivas and the Buddhists. The Ekdmra Purana, a 
Saiva work, would have certainly liked to term the Buddhists as 
demons and the followers of Siva as gods. 

To the period when the Asokan pillar was destroyed, we may also 
assign a number of rock-cut caves which have up till now received 
very little attention from scholars. ‘Mhese caves are still to be found in 
the close vicinity of the temple of Bhaskaresvara, mostly to the west of 
it. They have been excavated on the edges of an immense laterite 
quarry which seems to have supplied stones for the buildings and 
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gateways of Sisupalagarh, situated about a mile to the south-cast of 
this place. Since the traces of an ancient road leading up to this place 
from Sigupalagarh and also of a bridge on the river Gangua are still 
in existence and since it alone is the nearest place which could have 
possibly served as a quarry for laterite stones for the innumerable 
buildings and huge gateways of this ancient city, that are found on 
excavation to have been built of this material, such aninference will not 
appear without foundation. Once it is conceded that the place served 
as the quarry for buildings in Sisupalagarh and the edges of the quarry 
existed at the time the caves were excavated, we find at least some 
evidence for determining the age of these monuments. The excava- 
tions at Sigupalagarh have shown that the city originated in the third 
century B.c. and that it was abandoned in the fourth century A.D. 
Therefore the edges of the laterite quarry would have been available 
for excavating the caves only after the fourth century a.p. This in- 
ference leads us approximately to the time when, as the inscription 
on the Lion Capital indicates, the ASokan pillar might have been 
converted into a Siva lingam. 

These rock-cut caves in some respects show architectural features 
more advanced than those in the Khandagiri and Udayagiri caves. 
Although without sculptures, which the laterite rock is incapable of 
receiving, the chambers are well-built and more spacious than their 
Jaina prototypes. The most remarkable group known as Pajicha 
Pandava Gumpha, which is stillinatolerably good condition, consists 
of three spacious chambers of which the middle one measures 20 feet 
by 6 feet and has on both sides smaller chambers each measuring 16 
feet 5 inches by 6 feet. All the chambers have a uniform height of 5 
feet 8 inches. In front of the chambers, there was a spacious 
verandah 41 feet by 11 feet with a row of six pillars which supported 
a super-structure and of which only the basements remain at present.' 
The dimension gives us an idea that they were much better designed 
and more spacious than the cell-like caves at Khandagiri and Udaya- 
giri. The existence of seven other groups of similar rock-cut caves 
can be traced on the edges of this laterite quarry and also in the close 
vicinity of the BhaskareSvara temple, but they are now mostly ruined 
or half-buried in debris. Water supply to the cave colony seems to 
have been maintained froma va pi (stepped-well) situated to the north 
of the Bhaskaresvara temple, which is now filled up with debris. 


, |! The measurements have been taken from Mr K. N. Mahapatra’s article appear- 
ing in the local magazine Vailaragt, Vol. X, pp. 40-4. 
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No evidence exists in the bodies of these caves to indicate the sect 
to which they belonged. If the period of their origin as indicated by 
us, is accepted, they are to be taken as the Saiva monuments. The 
presence of the Bhaskaresvara temple in the close vicinity, which 
must have been a Saiva shrine before the fifth century a.D., lends 
support to this supposition. Besides, in the Paficha Pandava caves, 
there is still enshrined an image of Lakulifa with his four disciples 
represented on the side panels. The age of the image seems to be the 
same as that of the earliest Saiva temples of the place and its presence 
indicates that these caves have continued to be a Saiva shrine. 
That the Saiva ascetics lived in caves to practise penance, is also evi- 
dent from the archaeological remains at Dengaposi in the Keonjhar 
district of Orissa. Dengaposi and Sitabhinyi, the two neighbouring 
villages, contain a number of natural rock shelters in the hills, which 
attracted the Saiva ascetics. That these shelters were the abodes of 
the ascetics in the fifth or the sixth century a.p. is proved by a line of 
inscription in the characters of those centuries on a rock near a group 
of shelters, which reads as “‘Purudhasa chhichha Maruta’”’ i.e. Maruta, 
the disciple of Purudha.’ The rock-shelters were therefore the 
abodes of the ascetics who lived there with their disciples. That 
these. ascetics were Saiva ascetics is proved by the existence of the 
only cult image there, which is a Mukha-lingam. The archaeological 
remains of Dengaposi and Sitabhinji and these caves near the 
Bhaskaresvara temple furnish us with the evidence that the Gupta 
period in Orissa was marked by Saiva ascendancy. 

Besides these rock-cut caves there are further archaeological evi-+ 
dences to show that the Saiva shrines existed at Bhubaneswar in the 


t This inscription along with other archaeological remains has been published with 
photographs conjointly by Pandit B. Misra and the present writer in the Modern Review, 
March 1938, pp. 302-5. Mr T. N. Ramachandran has recently written an illuminat- 
ing article on Find of Tempera Paintings in Stlabhinyt, District Keonjhar, Orissa, in Arlibus Astae, 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, Q. Vol. XIV 1/2, pp. 5-25. From a study of 
the fresco paintings, inscriptions, one stone Mukhalingam, the so-called Puri Kushana 
coins, metallic objects and one soap-stone figurine—he has come to the conclusion that the 
civilization revealed by these remains at Sitabhinji, flourished in the period between the 
4th and the 6th century a.p. He also concludes that the site where the inscriptions are 
found “‘was perhaps mat So shrine or sacred to Siva”. In the Mukha-litgam, which he 
assigns to the Gupta period, he has noticed the flap or the foreskin of the phallus, that can 
be seen below the heads of Siva. In the BhAskareévara lingam which is a remnant of an 
Afokan pillar converted into a lingam about this period contemporary to the caves nearby, 
there is a deeply incised small dent on the top centre, just resembling the central orifice 
on the inside nut of a male organ. The representation of these details indicates how the 
followers of the Pagupata sect of this period made the Siva lingams closcly resemble the 
membrum virile. 
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fifth and sixth century A.D. These evidences are furnished by some 
detached Saiva sculptures which we have noticed in the preceding 
chapters. We have shown in Chapter VIII that a type of the Kart- 
tikcya image bears the Gupta characteristics of art and that it is a 
close prototype of the Karttikeya image to be found on the Gupta. 
temple at Bhumara (Fig. 96). Some detached images of the Bharati 
Matha have also been assigned to this epoch (Figs. 125-134). 


BHUBANESWAR IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY A.D. 


With the end of the sixth century, the history of Bhubaneswar 
centered upon a new stage in which king Sasanka of Gauda seems to 
have played a great part. India in the first half of the seventh century 
was dominated by three great personalities, viz. Harsavardhana of 
Kanauj in the north, PulakeSin II in the south and west and Sasanka 
in the east, but while history has done ample justice to the first two, 
it has been unfair to the last onc, because it has tried to estimate his 
character and achievements only through the records that have ema- 
nated from his political rivals, or their friends and supporters, or from 
the sources of the Buddhists who regarded him as an enemy of their 
religion. His coins indicate that he was a follower of Siva and Yuan 
Chwang’s accounts represent him as an enemy of Buddhism, who 
destroyed a number of famous Buddhist monuments.’ It seems that 
he played a great part in the east in the revival of Hinduism and 
stamping out Buddhism. At any rate the Saiva shrine of Bhubanes- 
war prescrves some traditions which indicate that a grateful pos- 
tcrily remembcred him as a great and devout follower of Siva, a 
person of great fame and infinite intelligence, a maker of many monu- 
ments, and as one who worshipped all the lingams that existed in 
India and who built a great temple in the shrine of Tribhuvanesvara 
and performed a great worship there. We have already quoted the 
English translations of the relevant portions of these traditions in 
Chapter III and have published the Sanskrit originals in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XV, pp. 114, ff. The fact 
that the orthodox texts containing these traditions, scarcely speak of 
any earthly being however exalted, but speak of Sasanka in such 
glowing terms gocs a long way in indicating the great part that must 
have becn played by him in this sacred city; but unfortunately no 
record cxists to show the cxact type of the work that he did. The 


1 Watters, Yuan Chwany, vol. II, pp. #3, 92, 115, 116. 
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temple which is said to have been built by him in the shrine of Tri- 
bhuvaneSvara is no longer in existence; the great temple of Linga- 
raja which now stands there is a monument of the eleventh century. 
Replacing old temples by new ones has been a regular process at 
Bhubaneswarand the temple built by Sasanka seems to have perish- 
ed through the same process. 

It seems, however, that Sasinka made lord Tribhuvaneévara the 
presiding deity of the place. We have already scen that the Saiva 
temples existed at Bhubaneswar before the seventh century, but it is 
from the times of Saganka that the shrine of Tribhuvanesvara became 
supreme and its supremacy has not since then been questioned. If 
the traditions recorded in the Ekdmra Purana are to be believed, they 
indicate that the deity was originally under a mango tree and it was 
not seen as a lingam in the first two ages, Satya and Treta. In the 
Dvapara and Kali ages it revealed itself as a /ingam but hadno temple. 
When one quarter of the Kali age had passed away, Sasanka came 
and built a temple for it. These traditions are to some extent, corro- 
borated by archaeological evidence. Anybody who has closely exam- 
ined the Lingaraja must have been convinced thatonlyits Saktiis made 
by human hand, but its /:#zam is a natural stone. It seems that this 
natural stone was Originally under a mango tree which gave the place 
the name Ekamra, till Sasinka came and perceived in it the signs of 
a Svayambhu lingam? and built a temple for it. The /ingam thus estab- 
lished came to be known a$ Krittivasa. 

This name continued to be used in all orthodox texts. Mr T. A. 
Gopinath Rao quotes a list of sixty-eight places in different parts df 
India, which are said to have contained Svayambhu lingams and 
which are mentioned in the commentary on the Jirnoddhdradasakam 
by Nigama-jnanadeva. The thirtieth place in the list is Ekagrama 
which is said to have contained a Svayambhu lingam known as Kritti- 
vasa. But Mr Rao was not sure of the reading of this place-name as 
is apparent from the fact that he has put a question mark against it.3 
The place-name is undoubtedly Ekamra but not Ekagrama as is 
evident from the fact that the Svayambdu lingam of Ekamra in all in- 
scriptions and Sanskrit texts has been described as Krittivasa or in a 
corrupt form as Kirttivasa, but not as Lingaraja which is a later 


t 7.R.A.S.B., Vol. XV, pp. 114 ff. 

2 According to orthodox conception a Svayambhu lingan is self-established and is not 
made by human hand. In other words, it is a natural stone. 

3 Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. EH, Part 1, pp. 82-5. 
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Svayambhu lingam, saw a lingam at a place situated at a distance of 
one thousand cows to the north-east of the temple of Krittivasa. He 
immediately established it and worshipped it every day with various 
offerings in the morning and then went to his palace Pragjyotisapuri 
every day in the afternoon. Inthe meanwhile another demon Susena 
by name, son of Drimila, came to know of it and having come 
to Ekamra from his home in the Vindhya mountain worshipped the 
same lingam every day in the afternoon. Finding the offerings disturbed 
daily, Gokarna one day hid himself in the jungle with a great 
army, but Susena too was on his guard and had stationed a similar 
army there. So there was a great battle between them in which 
both the demons with their armies were annihilated. Because the 
lingam was first established by Gokarna, it came to be known as 
Gokarne$vara. 

Although the names of the persons given are fanciful, the place- 
names of the story indicate that the fight described was a fight bet- 
ween a king of Assam (Pragjyotisapuri) and a king of the Vindhya 
mountain. These kings in the context of the historical facts known to 
us may be taken as king Bhaskaravarman of Assam, the ally of Har- 
savardhana, and the Chalukya king Pulakesin II. As both the kings 
were hostile to Sasanka, it is no wonder that they have been described 
as demons in an orthodox work which has praised Sasanka so much. 
The word Drimila is a corruption of Dramila or Dravida.' 

That the Chalukyas occupied Orissa or were in the race for its 
possession is also evident from another tradition recorded in the 
Ekamra Purana. Chapters XXXIV-XXXVII of this work record an 
elaborate story about the origin of the name Krittivasa and of the 
Devi-pada-hara Tank which is situated in the close vicinity of the 
Lingaraja temple. This story can never be wholly fictitious, since the 
names of the persons found in it appear to be either wilful distortions 
or corruptions of the names of the Chalukya kings that we find from 
their copperplate grants. The summary of the story is as follows: 

There was a king of demons named Matanga and his son was 
Drimila. Drimila had one hundred sons of whom Prithuloma or 
Prithula was the eldest and Kirtti and Vasa were the strongest. The 
king Drimila propitiated the Brahmins and so they conferred onhima 
boon that his two sons Kirtti and Vasa would never be killed by any 
male human being. The eldest son Prithuloma was very religious, 
but Kirtti grew vicious and planned the destruction of his brothers. 

! Ibid. Vol. I, p. 80. 
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One day he took his brothers to a forest on the pretext of hunting wild 
animals, but when they grew tired, hungry and thirsty, he killed 
ten of them. Ona second occasion he took the remaining brothers to 
the forest and killed tenof them. The process was repeated by him till 
many of his brothers were killed. When his broken-hearted mother 
asked him about the whereabouts of his brothers, he gave her an 
evasive reply. King Drimila suspected Kirtti of having killed his 
sons and so he ordered his army to kill him; but although two generals 
Ugrasgarma and Kuvala fought bravely against him, they were defeat- 
ed and killed by Kirtti in the fight in which he was helped by his 
brother Vasa. When king Drimila found his generals defeated he 
and his eldest son Prithuloma or Prithula pursued Kirtti and Vasa 
with an army and left them at a great distance from their kingdom. 

Having been driven away from their father’s kingdom, Kirtti and 
Vasa wandered here and there and at last came to Ekamra which 
appeared to them to be a most beautiful place. So they resided there. 
At the time they came to Ekamra, Parvati, according to the desire of 
Siva, was living in the guise of a gopdlini (milk-maid) and was regular- 
ly worshipping the /ingam of the Gosahasresvara shrine. The two 
brothers once accidentally mct Gopaliniand, having become charmed 
with her beauty, wanted to make her their wife. Gopalini at once 
informed Siva of the evil intention of the demon brothers. Siva told 
her that according to the boon obtained by their father they would 
not be killed by any male member and so she would render a great 
service to the godsif she could kill them. He instructed her to request 
the brothers to carry her on their shoulders and while being carried 
by them, to press them to death. Siva’s instructions were carried into 
effect and both demons dicd bcing pressed under the feet of Gopalini. 
Water sprang up where they died and the spot where they died is 
now represented by the Devi-pada-hara Tank. 

Now, many of the names given in the story sound like those of the 
Chalukya kings. As we have already said, the original names have 
either been hopelessly corrupted, or purposely distorted to suit the 
exigencies of a mythological story. The corrupted names of the story 
viz. Matanga, Prithuloma or Prithula, Kirtti, Vasa and Kuvala 
may respectively be taken to have stood for Mangalesa, Pulakesin, 
Kirttivarman, Visnuvardhana and Kubja or Kubja Visnuvardhana. 
Drimila, as we have already seen, is a corruption of Dravida (Dravi- 
dian) which in a generic sense has been applied to all southerners 
irrespective of their race or residence. We can hardly expect from a 
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mythological story the order or chronological sequence in which the 
Chalukya kings appear in their inscriptions, but these corrupted 
names indicate that their activities at Ekamra, when they occupied 
or attempted to occupy Orissa, descended to posterity as distant 
echoes which have formed the basis of this mythological story. The 
evidence of history indicates Orissa as being a centre of conftict between 
Harsavardhana and the Chalukyas, apparently after the death of 
Sasanka, and it is not’impossible that the Chalukyas might have 
occupied the country for a time in course of the conflict. 

History as well as tradition thus combine to show that the Chalu- 
kyas occupied er attempted to occupy Orissa. A further evidence of 
their contact with this country is provided by the correlation to be 
noticed in the Kalinga and Chalukya schools of art and architecture. 
Years ago the late Mr M. M. Ganguly, after a study of the temple 
architecture of Bhubaneswar and of Aihole in the Bijapur district of 
Bombay, came to a conclusion that the Orissan art of temple-building 
was transplanted in the Deccan as early as the fifth century a.p. at 
the latest,‘ but this conclusion has been most unceremoniously 
criticized and rejected by Prof. R. D. Banerji.” However, more definite 
evidences are now forthcoming to show that, although the Chalukyas 
came as conquerors, they learnt much from the art and architecture 
of Orissa. The first of such evidences is to be found inthe cave archi- 
tecture of Badami (not far from Athole) and of the Udayagiri (near 
Bhubaneswar). Mr Percy Brown has noticed that the “‘intricably 
carved struts made of figures riding hippographs and other com- 
positions of similar fanciful nature” that have been supported by 
portico pillars of the Majfichapurigumpha in the Udayagiri hill, are 
the close prototypes of the brackets ‘which are a most prominent 
feature of the Brahmanical rock-cut temples at Badami in Dharwar, 
produced at least six centurics later.’’3 There can be no doubt that the 
Udayagiri caves being much earlier, the motifs found in them would 
have been borrowed by the excavators of the Badami caves, which 
belong to the pcriod of the early Chalukyas as is evidenced by an 
inscription of Mangalega occurring in Cave No. III there.* The 
second definite evidence jis provided by two closely similar Nata- 
raja images (Figs. 114, 115). As already noted, one is now housed in 


t Orissa and Her Remains, p. 272. 

2 History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 337-8. 

5 Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (First Edn.), Hindu and Buddhist, pp. 35, 63. 
4 Memoirs of Archacological Survey of India, No. 25 1. 2. 
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a small temple in the MukteSvara compound at Bhubaneswar and 
the other is carved in Cave No. I at Badami.' The attributes they 
have, the manner in which they stand, the poses that they show with 
their hands and feet, the clothes and ornaments that they wear and 
the attendants that they have by their sides, are so strikingly similar 
that we may conclude that one was modelled on the other. These 
points of correlation cannot have been merely accidental and they 
indicate strong contacts between the two regions. 

From the preceding discussions it will be clear that the beginning 
of the seventh century was an important epoch in the cultural history 
of Bhubaneswar. Orissa, while becoming a bone of contention among 
the great rival powers of the period, contributed all that was best in 
her culture and also received the same from other parts of India. 
The results of the clash of cultures are always a compromise. Such a 
compromise was achieved in Orissa, and Bhubaneswar, the hub of 
crcative activities, bore the stamp of such compromise in its monu- 
ments. The Saiva temples that came into existence in the seventh 
century A.D. were predominantly Indo-Aryan in style developing in 
course of time the indigenous peculiarities. The form of Saivism that 
established itself here bore the influence of a cult connected with the 
Pasupata sect of Saivism that had flourishing centres in the north as 
well as in the south. 

While identifying and discussing the cult images of the Parasura- 
mesvara temple in Chapter V, we have shown that the image of 
Lakuliéa has found a place of honour in the front facade of that monu- 
ment and that Lakulisa appears in the sculptures with his four dis- 
ciples mentioned in the Puranas and inscriptions. That they occurred 
in still earlier temples no longer in existence, is evidenced by the 
Lakulisa images to be found in the Bharati Matha and in the Paficha 
Pandava caves. Prominence given to his images in the earliest tem- 
ples leads us to believe that these shrines werein some way connected 
with the Pasupata sect which Lakuliga founded in about the first 
century A.D.” This belief gains ground from the fact that some of the 
earliest temples were named after the famous teachers of this sect. 
The name Parasuramesvara was certainly not the original name of 
that temple, as is evident from an inscription appearing on the south- 
ern door of its Jagamohana. This inscription which has been edited 


t Memoirs of Archaeological ake of India, No. 25, p.2. 
2 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXL, p. 7. - _ 
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by Mr A. Ghosh,' records the donation of two ddhakas of rice? made 
by one Pramadacharya to be first given as an offering to Parasasvara 
Bhattaka and then distributed among ascetics and others. The script 
used is Nagari and the epigraph on palaeographical grounds can be 
assigned tothe eleventh century A.D. Paradsasvara is nodoubt the name 
of the deity inside the temple for whom the donation was made and 
this fact proves that up till the eleventh century, the temple was 
known as Parasasvara and not ParafurameSvara which is a later cor- 
ruption or invention. As Mr Ghosh has rightly pointed out, the name 
Parasasvara was most likely a corruption of ParasareSvara. We have 
thus reasons to believe that the temple was originally named after the 
Pasupata teacher Parasara, mentioned in the Mathura Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Chandragupta II as a successor of Kugika, one of the four 
disciples of Lakuli.2 The naming of shrines after the names of the 
dead teachers was an established custom of the Pasupata sect.* 

The second notable temple that was named after a Pasupata teach- 
er is that of Kapilesvara. We have alreacy seen that the present 
temple of Kapilesvara represents an older one which might have been 
earlier to or at least a contemporary of the Parasuramegvara. Kapila 
being one of the successors of Kufika, a disciple of Lakuli, who estab- 
lished a line of PaSupata teachers at Mathura,’ we may reasonably 
trace the origin of the KapileSvara shrine to the Pasupata sect. The 
name Kapila is connected not with only a temple but also with a work 
known as Kapila-samhitd, one of the four Sanskrit texts that profess to 
deal with the history of Bhubaneswar. With a view to give it a more 
authoritative form, the authorship of this work has been attributed to 
Kapila who, judging from its contents, should be taken as the Pasu- 
pata teacher mentioned in the Mathura Pillar inscription, and not as 
the author of the Samkhya. The name of another temple, MitreSvara 
which stands in the close vicinity of the YameSvara temple, has also 
been derived from Mitra who was one of the four disciples of Lakuli. 

The names of the temples have changed from time to time and 
some names have disappeared with the disappearance of the temples; 
nevertheless, the lists of shrines given in the orthodox works, which 
were intended as pilgrims’ guides, contain a few more names which. 


t Z Ind., Vol. XXVI, pp. 126 ff. 
_ , 2 Adhaka or adhd as a measurement is still in prevalence in some parts of Orissa and 
it is equivalent to 192 standard seers. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 5-6. 

4 Ibid. p. 5. 

5 Ibid. p. | ff. 
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were certainly derived from those of the famous Pasupata teachers. 
The lists contained in the 28th chapter of the Svarnnddri-mahodaya and 
in the 64th chapter of the Ekdmra Purana include Nakulisvara, Nakule- 
vara and IsaneSvara as the names of the temples which were derived 
from Lakuli, the founder of the Pasgupata sect, and I§ana, the sixth 
commentator of the Pdsupata Sutras. Narasimha Bajapeyi, the 
author of Nityachdra Pradipa, who was a native of Orissa, mentions a 
temple at Ekamra, known as Gargesvara, quoting the Skanda Purana 
as his authority.? The name of this temple was also derived from 
Garga, the second disciple of Lakull. 

It will thus appear that the name of Lakuli and those of some famous 
teachers of his sect were connected with the earlier shrines and one 
orthodox work. Besides, the oldest matha of the place still follows a 
custom which was observed by the followers of the PaSupata sect. 
As Dr D. R. Bhandarkar has pointed out, it was a practice with the 
sect to sct up a lingam to represent a dead teacher, and to erect a 
temple for it. The same practice is still being followed in the Bharati 
Matha of Bhubaneswar, as a result of which a gurvdyatana has sprung 
up within its compound. There are now as many as fifteen minia- 
ture temples of sand-stone and laterite, each of which contains a 
lingam (Fig. 131). Besides, a number of lingams are to be found in the 
open space and the niches made in the temples and if credence is 
given to the statement of the present Mahanta of the Matha, many 
more still lie buried in the kitchen garden. It is difficult to ascertain 
their exact number, but it may be taken to be fairly large. Since each 
of the dingams represents a generation of teachers, we may reasonably 
conclude that the origin of the Afatha goes back to the time of the 
eatliest standing temples. This conclusion gains ground from atradi- 
tion mentioned in the seventeenth chapter of the Ekdmra Purana that 
Yama, the builder of the Yamesvara temple, gave a splendid matha 
to a Pasupatacharya who lived in the close vicinity of the temple. 
The present temple of YameSvara situated opposite the Bharati 


1 Pasupata Sutras, edited by Ananthakrishna Sastri, University of Trivandrum, 
1940, Introduction, p. 1. 

2 Bibliotheca Indica published by the Royal Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1908, No. 1194, 
p. 559. 

3 According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's interpretation of the Mathura Pillar 
inscription, Uditacharya set up two /vigams to represent his teachers Upamita and Kapila 
when they were dead (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 1 ff), but according to Dr. D. C. Sircar's 
interpretation vi the same inscription, the li#gams were sct up when the teachers were living 
(Ind. Hist. Q., 1942, pp. 271-5). Dr. Bhandarkar’s interpretation accords with the practice 
still followed in the Bharati Matha of Bhubaneswar. 
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Matha is a monument of the Ganga period, but as we have already 
seen, it represents an carlier shrine and still contains the lower portion 
of an earlier temple which may be taken to be a contemporary of the 
earliest temples of Bhubaneswar (Fig. 29). 

Although the influence of the Pasupata sect can thus be traced on 
the earliest shrines of Bhubaneswar, it is difficult to say whether it 
came from Kayarohana, Somnatha or Mathura which are yet known 
to have been the carliest centres of the sect. The names of the succes- 
sors of Kusika, the disciple of Lakult, who established a branch at 
Mathur, are found connected with the two early shrines of the place, 
Paragarefvara and Kapilefvara, and with one orthodox text, viz. 
Kapilasamhita. Kayarohana, identified with Karvan in Baroda Prdént 
of the now-defunct Baroda State, was included in the Chalukya 
dominions and a few points of correlation between the Chalukyan 
and Kalingan schools of art and architecture have already been 
pointed out. 

At any rate, the cult was in its full vigour and Lakuli and his disci- 
ples were still in the memory of the people, when it came to Bhuban- 
eswar. This is evident from the accurate number of the disciples 
represented in the images of Lakuli and the names of the famous 
Pagupata teachers connected with the earlier shrines. As it was a 
practice with the Pasupatas to set up lingams to represent their dead 
teachers, this practice seems to have led to the setting up of innu- 
merable Siva lingams at Ekamra, which the Ekamra Purana and the 
allied works represent as ten millions or ten millions less by one 
(ekonakoti). The numerous images of Lakulifa still to be found at 
Bhubaneswar, enable us to trace the changed conceptions about him 
and his disciples in the later periods (Figs. 125-128). The different 
types of his images that we have discussed and illustrated in Chapter 
VIII, show that in the earlier specimens, his disciples appear as 
youthful figures but in the later representations, as old, bearded and 
emaciated ones. In the latest evolutionary form, Lakuli appears as a 
four-handed deity with some of the attributes of Siva but that he 
and his disciples continued to be considered as teachers or preachers, 
is indicated by the books held by the disciples in all specimens and 
by Lakuli himself in his latest representation. The later builders of 
the Bhubaneswar temples had a fair knowledge of the cult, which they 
have shown not only in the representations of Lakuli and his disciples 
but also of the famous expounders of the cult. The famous com- 
mentators of the Pasupata Tantras were eighteen viz. 1. Nakulisa, 
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2. Kaugika, 3. Gargya, 4. Maitreya, 5. Kaurusha, 6. Isana, 7. Para- 
gargya, 8. Kapilanda, 9. Manushyaka, 10. Kusgika, 1]. Atri, 12. 
Pingala, 13. Puspaka, 14. Brihadarya, 15. Agasti, 16. Sanatana, 
17. Rasikara (Kaundinya) and 18. Vidyaguru.' These commenta- 
tors appear in two panels of sculptures, one on the lintels of the Mari- 
chikunda in the MukteSvara temple and the other on the Jagamohana 
of the Rajarani (Figs. 129-130). That Ekamra continued to attract 
the followers of the Pasupata sect up to a late period, is evident from 
the inscription of the Parasuramesvara temple referred to above, 
wherein the donor Pramada styles himself as an acharya, a title which 
has been given in the Mathura Pillar inscription of Chandragupta 
II to the living Pasupata teacher Udita, the tenth‘successor of Kufika.? 
It is most probable that Pramada was a Pasupata teacher. 

We have already seen that on some festive occasions the movable 
images of the Lord TribhuvaneSvara (Lingaraja) are taken to the 
temples of RameSvara (situated near the Aéoka Jhara tank) and 
Bhaskaresvara which contain the remnants of Asokan pillars and 
which scem to have represented ones of the earliest shrines of the 
place. The shrines, that had come into existence before the shrine 
of the Lord Tribhuvanesvara became supreme or that were contem- 
poraneous with it, have up till now been receiving homage from the 
presiding deity of the place. Chapters LXVIII-LXIX of the Ekamra 
Purdna and Chapters XX-XXIV of the Svarnnddri-mahodaya give a 
full description of the festivals of the Lord Tribhuvanesvara when 
his movable images are taken to different temples. According 
to this description on the day of Afagha Sukla Saptami, they areto be. 
carried to the temple of Bhaskaresvara; on the 8th day of the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra when Asokdstami occurs, they are to be taken 
to Asoka Jhara (near the RameSvara) ; on the 14th day of the bright 
fortnight of the same month when the Madanabhaijika festival occurs, 
they are to go to the Kotitirthesvara shrine; on the 8th day of the 
bright fortnight of Asadha when Parasurdmastami occurs, they are to 
move to the Parasuramesvara shrine; and on the second day of the 
bright fortnight of Xaritika when Yama-dvitiya occurs, they are to be 
carried to the temple of Yamesvara. It is enjoined that on all these 
festive occasions, the movable images of the Lord Tribhuvaneévara 
and his family members are to be taken in a palanquin except on 
the day of Asokdstami when they are to be carried in a chariot. In all 


1 Pasupata Sutras, edited by A. Sastri, University of Trivand 
2 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. } fF 7 Pavan 
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the temples, except the Kotitirthe$vara to which the movable images 
are carried, we have been able to discover archaeological evidences, 
already discussed, to show that the shrines represented by therh are 
either earlier to, or contemporaneous with the shrine of Tribhuvanes- 
vara or Lingaraja. It is noteworthy that out of fourteen festivals 
annually observed in the Lingaraja temple, the first two are connect- 
ed with the shrines that contain the remnants of ASokan pillars, and 
indicate an order of antiquity in which a preference has been given 
to the older shrines. Since from among numerous temples of Bhuban- 
eswar a few have been selected to receive special honour on festive 
occasions, it is reasonable to hold that the festivals are intended as 
courtesy visits of the Lord Tribhuvane§vara to his older and contem- 
porary deities. 


BHUBANESWAR UNDER THE SAILODBHAVAS 


There are evidences to show that by the middle of the seventh 
century the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda (Ganjam) asserted their 
independence and grew very powerful. While the Ganjam Plates’ 
of Madhavaraja II mention Maharajadhiraja Saganka as his overlord, 
his Khurda Plates? omit all reference to an overlord and this may 
indicate that he had become independent at the time of issuing this 
document. The accounts of Yuan Chwang, who visited the kingdom 
of the Sailodbhavas, furnish us with the evidences that their fort was 
naturally strong and that they maintained a strong army which kept 
the neighbouring countries in awe.’ The successors of Madhavaraja 
II are credited with the conquest of the neighbouring countries and 
with the performance of the Asvamedha and the Vajapeya sacrifices.* 
The discovery of the Sailodbhava copper-plates from Khurda, situat- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Bhubaneswar, and from Parikud in the 
Puri district, indicates that Bhubaneswar was included in the Sailod- 
bhava kingdom, but we donot know whether any of the Sailodbhava 
rulers was a builder of any of the temples here. All that can be said 
with certainty is that the temples of the Parasuramesvara group 
belong to the period of their rule. 


1 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 143-6. 

2 J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXIII (1904), pp. 282-8. 

SR. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 139-40. 
4 Proceedings of Indian History Congress, 1949, p. 71. 
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The next dynasty that occupied Bhubaneswar, was certainly that 
of the Bhauma-karas. Two inscriptions, one in the Ganesagumpha 
of the Udayagiri hill and the second in an artificial cave in the Dhau- 
ligiri hill, which refer themselves to the reign of the Bhauma-kara 
king Santikara, clearly testify their occupation of the place.' The 
chronology of the Bhauma-kara kings has not been settled beyond 
doubt, because it is still disputable whether the years of an unspect- 
fied era recorded in their copper-plate grants are to be referred to 
the Harsa era of a.p. 606 or any other. Since these years, when 
referred to the Harsa era, do not conflict with the palaeography 
of the Bhauma-kara inscriptions and other known evidences, the use 
of that era by the rulers of the dynasty has been postulated by Dr 
D. R. Bhandarkar and Pandit B. Misra.? Pandit Misra has also 
tried to establish a synchronism by identifying Rajamalla mentioned 
in the Dhenkanal Plate, as the father of Tribhuvana-mahadevi, with 
Pallavamalla of the Pallava dynasty of the south.’ But this syn- 
chronism is now untenable, because, in a Bhauma copper-plate 
recently discovered from Baudh, which is being edited by Mr S. C. 
De in Epigraphia Indica, Tribhuvana-mahadevi is distinctly stated to 
be the daughter of Svabhava-tunga of the lunar race, king of KoSala. 
There is one very strong reason why the years of the Bhauma plates 
should not be referred'to the Harsa era. The Dhauli Cave Inscrip- 
tion’ begins with ‘‘Sri-Santikaradeva-rajya-samvat 93” which means 
that the year 93 has been recorded in the rdjya saravat of Sri Santikara- 
deva. The word rdjya cannot be taken to refer to the reign of Santi- 
kara, because 93 years will be absurdly long for the regnal period of 
one king. The possibility, therefore, is that the year has to be counted 
from the date of the foundation of the dynasty to which Santikara 
belonged. 

Although it can thus be shown that the years of the Bhauma in- 
scriptions are recorded in an era dating from the foundation of the 
dynasty, it is difficult to determine the exact date from which it started. 
There are, however, strong grounds to think that the Bhauma-kara 


1 B. Misra, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, pp. 10-11. 

® Ibid. pp. 72-4. 

3 Ibid. Rajamalla of the Dhenkanal Plate simply means “the best of the kings”. 
We find the same expression used in the sense of “the best of the kings” with reference 
to Dharmaratha in verse 6 of the Brahmegvara Inscription. Jasmin gale divamaputrini 
rajemalle, (7.R.A.S.B. Vol. XIII, p. 69). 

4 Misra, op. cit. pp. 10-11. 
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kingdom could not have been founded before Sasanka. He was the 
overlord of the territory as far as Kongoda up till a.p. 619. The com- 
bined evidences furnished by C and D of the Soro copper-plates' and 
the two Midnapore copper-plates? show that the governors were 
ruling over Odra visaya (Orissa) and Dandakabhukti (Midnapore) 
and his governor of Orissa was granting villages situated in the 
Seraphahara-visaya (identified with Soro of the Balasore district 
comprised within Odra visaya (Orissa). It is highly improbable 
that the Bhauma kingdom could have existed at this time with its 
main centre at Viraja or modern Jajpur which is not far from Soro. 
Besides, Bhanudatta, who has been taken by Dr R. C. Mazumdar 
to be the last of Saganka’s governors ruling over Utkala and Dandaka- 
bhukti,’ actually issued the grant D of the Soro Plates from a place 
which has been read as Virafija,* most likely a mistake for Viraja, 
that became the capital of the Bhauma-karas. So it is almost impossi- 
ble to think that the Bhauma-karas could have established a kingdom 
in Orissa with its centre at Viraja or Jajpur so long as Sasanka was 
the overlord of it. 

Since Sasanka was the overlord of Orissa at least up to A.p. 619,° 
we shall have to look for a date for the foundation of the Bhauma 
kingdom, that will come after it. Most likely on the death of Sasanka 
the Sailodbhavas assumed their independence. As the testimony 
of Yuan Chwang indicates, the Sailodbhavas were strong in the 
south of Orissa and might have cxtended their power in the north. 
But they do not seem to have continued for a long time. The 
details of Harsa’s Orissan expedition in a.p. 643 are not known. 
But this expedition led to a period of turmoil and it is possible that 
this gave the Bhaumakarasan opportunity to establish an independent 
kingdom in Orissa. From another computation, Mr S. C. De has 
also come to the conclusion that the Bhauma era was started from 
A.D. 643.° 

If the epoch of the Bhauma era, as suggested by us, is taken to be 
correct, Bhubaneswar must have been occupied by the Bhauma-karas 
before a.D. 736, because the Dhauli Cave Inscription, referred to 
above, records the year 93 that falls within reign of Santikara I. 


t Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, 197 ff. 
[RAS Vol. XI, (1945), pp. !-9. 
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The cccupation of the place also must have continued up to the end 
of the dynasty, for, the territories of Dandimahadevi, the last famous 
ruler of the dynasty, extended as far as Ganjam as is evidenced by 
her copper-plate grants.’ Since the last date mentioned in Dandi- 
mahdadevi’s plate is 187 (a.p. 850)? we may hold that Bhubaneswar 
was ruled by the Bhauma-karas for a period of about a hundred 
years which witnessed the erection of the Vaital-Sisiresvara group 
of temples. 

No Bhauma inscription is found on any of the temples at Bhuban- 
eswar. The traditions current here are also silent about them. The 
reason for this silence seems to be that this period introduced certain 
new elements into Saivism, which must have been revolting to the 
orthodox Saivas. It was during this period that we find Tantrism 
mixed up with Saivism. The Mahayana form of Buddhism which 
fostered Tantrism was the dominant form of religion in this period. 
We have shown in Chapter JII that several centres and innumerable 
relics of this religion can be traced in various parts of Orissa. We 
have also shown in the same chapter how the Bhauma artists have 
introduced Buddhist images and motifs into the Saiva temple of 
Sisiresvara. It is during this period that Saktism first made its ap- 
pearance in Bhubaneswar. The Vaital temple, the first Sakta shrine, 
shows initssculptures a strange amalgamation of Saktism, Saivismand 
Mahayana Buddhism. While the presiding deity of the temple is a 
Chamunda, it bears such Saiva images as Hara-Parvati, Arddha-nari- 
$vara, Harihara, Lakulifa, Virabhadra, Bhairava and Gajantakari- 
miurti, and such Tantnik-Mahayana images as Amoghasiddhi, the 
female deity holding a lily in the right hand, the male deity with the 
head of a boar and some other goddesses which appear on the outside 
walls which the present writer has been unable to identify (Figs. 
132, 126, 90-93). During this period four other Sakta shrines also 
sprang up on the four sides of the Vindusarovara. We have already 
seen in Chapter IX that the temples of Mohini and Uttareévara situ- 
ated on the south and north banks of the tank, contain Chamundas, 
and the shrines on its east and west banks contain Mahisamardinis. 
This accords with the description given in the seventeenth chapter 
of the Svarnnddn-mahodaya that four Chandikas are enshrined on 
the four sides of the tank. Two other images of Chamunda are now 

1 B. Misra, Dynasties of Mediaeval Orissa, p. 18, and also see his Orissa under the 
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found enshrined in the modern temples, one situated on the bank of 
the Gangua and knownas the Bhuasuni temple and the other, a minia- 
ture modern temple, near the house of Mr Satyapriya Mahanti. All 
these images bear the characteristics of the same age, and they are 
all depicted in terrific forms with sunken bellies, emaciated and sinewy 
bodies garlanded with skulls and seated on corpses with jackals by 
their sides. It is to be noted that among the temples of the preceding 
group none contains a Chamunda or any other image of the Sakti 
cult as a presiding deity, and in the succeeding groups there are Sakta 
temples which contain Sakti images as presiding deities not in their 
terrific forms, but in their pacific forms. It will not, therefore, be 
unreasonable to conclude that Saktism first made its appearance at 
Bhubaneswar during this period and began its existence alongside 
the main cult viz. Saivism. 

The name Vaital, now given to one of the earliest temples of this 
period, is not be found in any of the orthodox texts. This name, as 
we have already said, has been derived from the word veédla or spirit 
with the help of which the Kapdlikas and the Tantrikas wanted to 
attain their siddhis. It is distinctly stated in Chapter XXVII of the 
Svarnnadni-mahodaya that “the venerable goddess Chamunda garland- 
ed with skulls exists at a spot on the west not far from the tank (i.e. 
Vindusarovara),’”’ and that “she is of terrific form and is known as 
Kapalini.”’ Evidently the shrine of Vaital is referred to inthis passage. 
Other texts also describe her as Kapdlini and not as Kapalini. Siva 
in his terrific form is known as Kap4lin whom the K4pialikas, other- 
wise known as Kap§alins or Kapalas, worship. The name Kapilini 
seems therefore to have been derived from K4p4lin but not Kapilin. 
Although the Kapailikas represented themselves as the followers of Siva, 
very often the deity of their worship was a Chamunda. Act V of 
the Malati-Madhava drama of Bhavabhiti provides us with the in- 
formation that a Kapalin (Kapalika), Aghoraghanta by name, want- 
ed to sacrifice to Chamunda the noble lady Malati who had been 
procured for the purpose by his terrible female disciple Kapalakund- 
ala. From the Parsvandatha-charita we get the information that “Kali 
praises a Kapalika who is ever collecting skulls for her, and is just 
about to achieve the 108th skull by whose means she is to fulfil her 
purpose.’’' These works thus prove that the Kapalikas used to 
sacrifice human beings to the goddess Kali or Chamunda. The 
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story of Kanakalekha in the Dasakumdra-charita and that of Ratna- 
chandra in the Afallinatha-charitra also show how innocent and beauti- 
ful women were being sacrificed by the Kapalikas.* Vadiraja-siri 
in his Yafodhara-kavya describes the preparation of a Kapalika for the 
sacrifice of two pretty little children who had been procured for the 
purpose.” It is most likely, as we have already pointed out, that the 
sacrifice of human beings and other animals was resorted to in the 
temple of Kapalini (the Vaital) at Bhubaneswar and that the lower 
portion of the stone pillar that we still find in front of its door, is the 
remnant of a yiiga. Unlike the cellas of other temples, where light 
and shade intermingle to create a serene atmosphere, the sanctum 
of the Vaital is intensely dark. Darkness is no doubt an outcome of 
an altogether different ground plan that has been followed in this 
temple. The seriousness of the awful esoteric rites that were once 
performed here, must have been heightened by the darkness of the 
cella and by the presence of some images in their most terrific forms. 
Among the terrific figures carved on the inner walls, occurs a Bhaira- 
va depicted in the most hideous and terrific form that human imagin- 
ation can ever conceive (Fig. 92). This image might have been 
another deity of worship, for the Kap4likas take Bhairava to be the 
creator, protector and destroyer of the world and believe that all 
other gods are subservient to him.’ The above discussion will show 
that the Vaital was a shrine of the Kapalikas. 

Saivism, Saktism and Tantrism seem to have been inseparably 
mixed up and formed a strange amalgam during this period. Indeed 
in the early Medieval Period such a state of things came to pass in 
the field of religion not only in Orissa, but also in all other parts of 
India, and scholars believe that the followers of different sects follow- 
ed almost the same tracks. Mr D. C. Sastri observes: “It appears 
that the Lokayatikas, the Vamadevas, the Sisnadevas, the Kapalikas, 
the Kalamukhas, the Aghoris, the Vamacharins, the Sahajiyas and 
the Tantrikas all walk along the same track with slight difference.’”* 
About the beliefs of the Kapalikas, Ramanuja comments: “thus the 
Kapalas say ‘He who knows the true nature of the six mudrds, who 
understands the highest mudrad, meditating upon himself as in the 
position called bhagdsana, reaches Nirvdna.”®> We have seen that 

t Journal of Kalinga Hist. Research Soc., Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 237 ff. 
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obscene sculptures make their appearance for the first time on 
the temples of this period and it is not impossible that the obscene 
figures came to be carved on the religious edifices, partly due to the 
Tantrikas and partly to the Kapalikas, both of whom have this 
strange philosophy about sex. There are some subtle distinctions 
between the Pasupatas and the Kapalikas, though some competent 
authorities like Ramanuja place them in one category.’ But 
such revolting practices as wearing skulls, drinking, howling, sacrific- 
ing human beings, eating food in human skulls and keeping alight 
sacrificial fire with the brains and lungs of men, in which the Kapalikas 
indulge, make them an extreme sect of Saivism. It is this extreme 
sect that gained ascendency during the Bhauma supremacy and have 
left the indelible marks of their practice and faith on the temples 
and sculptures of the period. 


BHUBANESWAR DURING THE PERIop OF DISUNITY IN ORISSA 


We do not exactly know when the Bhauma period ended and the 
Keari or Somavamnéi period began. According to our determination 
of the Bhauma era, Dandimahdadevi, the last great ruler of the Bhau- 
ma-kara dynasty, would have ruled at least up to a.p. 830, for her 
Kumuranga Plate? mentions the year 187. Two other female rulers 
who ruled after her, were her elder relatives? and could not have 
had long regnal periods. Thus, the Bhaumas as the sovereign rulers 
seem to have ceased to exist by the middle of the ninth century. But 
according to the chronology fixed by Dr D. C. Sircar and accepted 
by us in Chapter III, the reign of Janamejaya, the first Somavamsi 
king of Orissa, ended in about a.p. 950 and it is towards the close of 
his reign that he conquered Orissa. So we get a period of roughly one 
hundred years when Orissa apparently had no sovereign power. It 
seems that after the break-up of the Bhauma kingdom, Orissa was 
divided into a number of small principalities, each ruled by a 
chief of its own. Such political chaos in Orissa of the 9th century 
is suggested by Taranatha’s accounts.* The identity of the Orissan 
king who 1s said to have been killed with a kunta by Janamejaya,’ is not 
known, but he cannot be taken to be a Bhauma ruler, because after 
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Dharmmé-mahadevi, one of the two immediate successors of Dandi- 
mahadevi, we cannot trace the existence of this dynasty.’ The 
Bhauma kingdom seems to have perished partly due to internal 
dissensions and due to a foreign invasion which has been re- 
ferred to in the Maddala Panji as the Raktavahu invasion.” The Panyt 
also speaks of a period of anarchy lasting for 146 years that followed 
the Raktavahu invasion.’ During this period of disunity, no notable 
temple seems to have been built at Bhubaneswar, but we have referr- 
ed in Chapter IX to some temples suchas the Mohini, the UttareSvara 
andsome other structures standing in the midst of houses in the town. 
These temples are plain, but they bear the impress of certain charac- 
‘teristics which might be associated with the tradition connected with 
the Bhaumas. It seems that art and architecture declined after the 
Bhauma supremacy and these simple examples were the products of 
the period of disunity. 


BHUBANESWAR UNDER THE SOMAVAMSI OR KESARI KINGS 


The Bhauma-karas contributed their best to the growth of art and 
architecture not only of Bhubaneswar, but also of Orissa, but it is 
surprising that they all passed into oblivion. There is not a single 
tradition in the country, which connects any of the known rulers of 
the dynasty with any of itsnumcrous existing monuments at Bhubanes- 
war. The reasons for the lack of traditions about them seem to be, 
as we have already said, that they professed a mixed form of religion 
and that they were of low origin, possibly the aboriginal Bhiyans.*‘ 
So they would have been looked down upon by the orthodox priest- 
hood which has been the repository of all traditions about religious 
monuments. Besides, the term Kesari now taken by scholars to be a 
title of the Somavamsi kings alone, seems to have been a common 
popular title for both the Somavamsis and the other royal dynasties 
of Orissa preceding the Gangas. The word Kesari has indeed be- 
come a household namein Orissa, and is referred to in connexion with 
numerous existing monuments irrespective of their age. In Bhubane- 
swar the priests attribute all the temples to the agency of the Kefaris. 
The Madala Panji gives a list of 65 names who are supposed to have 
belonged to the KeSari dynasty. Apparently all these kings could 
not have belonged to the Somavamsi dynasty. Among the names of 
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the Somavarnéi kings, known from inscriptions, there is only one 
which ends in Kefsari, viz. UddyotakeSari. The possibility, there- 
fore, is that kings of other Orissan dynasties were also popularly 
known as Kesaris. Among the names of the Bhauma-kara rulers 
known from their copper-plate records, there is a king who bears a 
title that can be interpreted as KeSari, viz. Unmata-simha.’ From 
the Chinese sources we also get the name of a king of the same dy- 
nasty, which might have ended with Kesari, because it has been given 
in Chinese as ‘‘one who does what is pure, the lion,’ which is 
generally taken to have stood for Subhakarakesari.? In the Mafijusri- 
milakalpa, Prakataditya is said to have defeated one Panchakesari 
and uprooted the Sirnha dynasty. Mr K. P. Jayaswal mghtly takes 
this king and the dynasty as those of Orissa.2_ In the Tibetan version 
of the same work, there is also a reference to one KeSari who is re- 
presented to have become king contemporancously with Soma (Sa- 
§anka).4 These evidences go to show that Kesari was a general title 
applied to all kings of Orissa before the Ganga supremacy. There 
were also a few other kings of Orissa, who are found in the inscrip- 
tions with the title Kefari viz. VirakeSari> and RanakeSari.° One 
KarnakeSari has also been referred to in the Ramacharita of Sand- 
hyakara Nandi.’ The exact relationship of these kings with the 
Bhauma-karas or with the SomavarnSis is not yet definitely known. 
The paucity of this title in the official documents, even of the Soma- 
vamnsis to whom the title is usually applicd, indicates that in spite of 
its wide popularity, the title was not officially recognized, except at a 
later period. But from stray evidences, rcferred to above, it appears 
that the title was generally applied to the kings of Orissa even as 
early as the seventh century A.D. 

The title Kefari thus appcars to have been used with reference to 
the pre-Ganga kings of Orissa irrespective of the families to which they 
belonged, and the popular traditions have created confusion about 
the kings bearing the same title and grouped them under a single 
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dynasty known to us as KeSari-varnsa from the Maddala Panyi, the 
temple chronicle of Jagannatha at Puri. Itis thus that the traditions 
attributed almost all monuments of Orissa to their agency. It has, 
however, been the task of critical scholarship to distinguish and ex- 
tricate fact from fiction and history from tradition. But in the case 
of Orissan history, the process has so far been entirely otherwise. One 
class of scholars have taken the late traditions contained in the Afddala 
Panji to be genuine historical facts, while another class have 
rejected them en masse without close examination. While the early 
scholars like Stirling' and Hunter* based their knowledge of Orissan 
history on the palm-leaf records of Puri, the later scholars like R. 
Chanda® and R. D. Banerji* have scarcely given them the atten- 
tion they deserve. The-pioneers of Orissan history like Stirling and 
Hunter had no doubt their own difficulties, because other sources 
were not available to them. But since they wrote their works, a very 
large number of inscriptions relating to Orissan history have come 
to light. Yet many of the local scholars of Orissa still continue to 
base their knowledge of history on the dates and facts given in the 
Maddala Panji without an attempt to reconcile them with the more 
certain and reliable sources, such as inscriptions, coins, art and archi- 
tecture; and what is more surprising, they serve these facts and dates 
to the general public and students in general works, official publica- 
tions and text-books. History and chronology have thus been in 
the wilderness in Orissa, the outside scholars scarcely recognizing the 
Afddald Pariji as a reliable source of history, while most of the local 
scholars taking it to be an authentic history. Our knowledge of the 
Somavarnsis or Kesaris and their monuments at Bhubaneswar will 
never be clear or precise, unless we make an attempt, within the limit- 
ed scope of this work, to explain the character of the Madala Panyi 
and reconcile a few of the traditions contained in it with the known 
facts of Orissan history. 

The Maddala Panji is not a history, but a traditional work, and like 
most traditions, is likely to have some historical substratum, though 
hidden under a mass of popular myths and legends. Orissa has been 
fortunate in preserving not only many of her historical monuments, 
but also many of the historical traditions. The earli r historical 

1 An Account (Geographical, Statistical, and Historical) of Orissa Proper or Cuttack, 
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traditions are found in Sanskrit works such as the Ekamra Purana, 
the Svarnnddri Mahodaya, the Ekdmra Chandrika, the Kapila-samhita, 
the Purusottama-mahatmya and the Viraja-mahatmya and the later ones 
are contained in the Afddala Pafji and the allied works written in 
. archaic Oriya. We have seen in the earlier part of this chapter how 
the Ekdmra Purdna and the allied works contain genuine historical 
traditions, authenticated by known historical facts, about a violent 
conflict between the Bauddhas and the Saivas, about Saéanka, the 
early Chalukya kings and a king of Pragiyotisapuri (Assam). The 
Sanskrit works have, however, spoken only of the events of hoary 
antiquity and have passed over what appeared to them to be of re- 
cent occurrence. So the task of recording the later traditions has 
fallen on the works written in bAdsa@ or local language. The Maddala 
Pajiji is one of such works and it begins with the traditional history 
of Orissa exactly from the point where the Sanskrit works leave it. 
In the Ekdmra Purdna the traditional history ends with Saganka and 
the early Chalukya kings who flourished in the seventh century a.p., 
but in the Maddala Panji it begins with the kings of the Somavamfa 
which preceded the. KeSari-varnsa. The accounts that have been 
given in the Parji of the pre-Somavamsa kings are of mythological 
character, because they include such names as Venu, Mandhata, 

Dilipa, Yudhisthira etc, who have been asgnee the reign-periods of 
thousands of years. 

The succession of the royal dynasties ruling in Orissa as given in 
the Pari, represents the Somavamsa to be the first, which was follow- 
ed by the KeSari-varnSa after a period of anarchy lasting for 146 
years, caused by the Raktavahu invasion that took place in the reign 
of Subhanadeva, a Somavarnsa king. The KeSari-varnsa was follow- 
ed by the GangavarnsSa which was superseded by the dynasty establish- 
ed by Kapilendradeva. Kapilendra’s dynasty was put to an end 
by the Bhoi-vamsa. So far as dynastic succession is concerned, the 
Madala Panji thus makes no mistake whatsoever cxcept that it re- 
presents the Somavarnéa kings as the predecessors of the Kesari- 
vam§a, whereas from epigraphical records we find the Bhauma kings 
to be the predecessors of the so-called Kesari or Somavarnsi kings. 
There can be no doubt that the SomavarnSa of the Panyji is a corrup- 
tion of or a mistake for the Bhauma-varnéa of the epigraphic records. 
We shall show later on that this supposition is correct, because the 
so-called Somavarnsa of the Pafiyt contains some corrupted names of 
the Bhauma kings found from copper-plate grants, and because in 
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the history of Orissa a long period of disunity or anarchy intervenes 
only between the Bhauma and KeSari or Somavarhsi dynasties. We 
have already spoken of this period of disunity which has also correct- 
ly found mention in the Panjz. 

The Madala Pafiji however makes serious mistakes in detailed chro- 
nology by changing the order of kings, by giving fantastic lengths 
to some of the reigns, by assigning absurdly early dates to the pre- 
Ganga dynasties, by inventing or corrupting the names of some kings 
and by incorporating the local kings into the main dynasties. The 
reasons for such mistakes can be ascertained as far as possible. The 
Panji compiled the traditions at a time when, having long been orally 
handed down, they had been much corrupted. The Panj: could not 
have been compiled before the Mughal period because in connexion 
with the earliest invasion recorded by it, it uses the word Mughal and 
also such words as Amura (Amir) Patisd (Patsa) and <amindar' 
which could not have come into use in Orissa before its first occupa- 
tion by the Muslims in a.p. 1568. While discussing the date of the 
Muktesvara in Chapter IX, we have also shown that it has lost 300 
years in computing the date of that temple and consequently it has 
been forced to adopt various devices to make up for this huge loss. 
The number of the KeSari kings had to be increased so that this loss 
could be made up. In fact, the fictitious character of many of the 
kings grouped under the so-called KeSari dynasty of the Pafjt, is 
apparent from their very names. Some of these names have no 
doubt been derived from the names of the dynasties, e.g. Ganga 
KeSari, Bhauma KeSari; some from the names of the countries, e.g. 
Kosala Kesari; and some from the names of the living monuments, 
e.g. Chanda KeSari, Gokarna KeSari, Varaha Kefari and Paragu 
KeSari.? The list of the KeSari kings, as given by Hunter in his 
Orissa, Vol. II, also does not tally with the lists of the same kings to 
be found in different versions of the Maddala Panyji that can be traced 
at present and this fact indicates that the lists are ever increasing. 
The late Mr Jagabandhu Simha in his Prachina Utkala includes, 
on the authority of the Afddal@ Panjt such names in the Kefari 
dynasty, as Sigupala Kegari and Saranga Kegari which have obvious- 
ly been derived from the well-known monuments of Orissa, namely 


1 Madala Paryi (Prachi Edition) pp. 4, 10. From the internal evidences found from 
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Sigsupalagarh and Saranga Garh having altogether different histories 
of their own. We need not speak much about the detailea chronology 
adopted in this traditional work, because we have already given in 
Chapter 1X an instance of an absurdly early date that has been assign- 
ed to the founder of the Kefari dynasty. 

Notwithstanding these defects, the Pafj: preserves a substratum of 
historical truth in the numerous traditions which require careful 
examination. The first historical dynasty has been mentioned in the 
Pafji as the SomavarnSa which, as we have already said, is a corrup- 
tion of or a mistake for the Bhauma-varn§a of the epigraphical records. 
This supposition is correct, because we know from the epigraphic 
records that the Somavarnsi or KeSari kings succeeded the Bhau- 
mavamnséa, but not the Somavarhga. This order of dynastic succession 
has also been correctly given in the Pafj:. Besides, under the Soma- 
varnga, the Pafji gives such names as Tribhuvanadeva, Sobhana or 
Subhanadeva and Chandrakaradeva,' which may be identified 
with Tribhuvana-mahadevi, Subhakaradeva and Sivakaradeva or 
Santikaradeva of the Bhauma dynasty known from the epigraphic 
records.? There is no doubt that the names of the earliest historical 
kings mentioned in the Pafiji had become hopelessly corrupted when 
it came to be compiled in the sixteenth century. The Panji also cor- 
rectly records a period of disunity or anarchy intervening between 
the Bhaumavarnéa$ (mistakenly called Somavamsa) and the 
KeSarivaméa. 

The next dynasty given in the Madald Panji is the Kesarivamiéa 
identified by scholars with the SomavamSi dynasty of Kofala and 
Utkala with which we are more concerned here. Although the Panyi 
has given a large number of names under this dynasty for reasons 
already stated, almost all the principal kings of the historical Soma- 
vamsi dynasty known from inscriptions find mention in it. The 
following table will bring out the correlation of history and tradition, 


1 Ibid. pp. 4-5. 

® Misra, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, p. 71. 

3 For the latest list of the Somavarnsi Kefari kings found frora epigraphic records, 
see Dr D. C. Sircar's article in Ind. Hist. Q., Vol. XXU, 1946, pp. 300-07; and for the 
list of the KeSari kings sec the Maddala Pafji (Prachi Edition), pp. 1-6 and Hunter's Oritsa, 
II, Appendix VU, pp. 183-91. 

In all the four manuscripts utilized for the Prachi edition the name Bhimakeéari 
occurs, but in Hunter’s list it does not find mention. In the Prachi edition Bhimakcéari is 
credited with the installation of the Sapta-matrikas on the castern side of the Markan. 
degvara tank at Puri. This fact will be discussed later on. 
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thereby indicating a substratum of historicity for the traditional 
accounts. 


From epigraphic records From the Maddala Panyi 
Janamejaya (¢. A.D. 950) Janmejaya KeSari. 
Yayati I (¢. A.D. 975) Yayati KeSari. 
Bhimaratha (c. A.p. 1000) Bhima KeSari. 
Dharmaratha (c. A.D: 1015) Dharma Kefari. 


Nahusa (Indraratha? c. a.p. 1020) .... Indra KeSari. 
Yayati II (c. a.p. 1040) alias 

Chandihara 
Uddyota Kefari (c. A.D. 1065) Ananta Kefari. 


It will be seen from the lists given above that the Pay: correctly 
preserves almost all the names of the historical Somavamfsi kings, 
although it has changed the order of their succession. It represents 
Yayati KeSari as the founder of the dynasty and relegates Janmejaya 
KeSari to a much lower position in the list. It has taken two kings 
bearing the name of Yayati as one and the same person. In most of 
the copies of the Panji, Ananta KeSari appears as the immediate 
successor of Yayati KeSari, and from this position assigned to him, 
it will be legitimate to infer that Ananta KeSari is no other than. 
Uddyota Kesari, the immediate successor of Yayati (II). Such con- 
fusions and corruptions are to be expected from the traditional work. 
The inclusion of the name of Indra KeSari in the Panyi list supplies 
us with most valuable corroborative evidence. With due regard 
tou such names as Bhimaratha and Dharmaratha, the two im- 
mediate predecessors of Nahusa, Dr D. C. Sircar made a brilliant 
conjecture that Nahusa, the fifth king of the Somavarnsi dynasty, most 
probably bore another name of Indraratha, and suggested that it is 
during his reign that the Chola king Rajendra I invaded Koéfala 
and captured the king of the lunar race, Indraratha, in a fight at 
Yayatinagara, the ancient capital of the kings of Kosala and Utkala." 
The inscriptions of Rajendra Chola mention a king of the ancient 
race of the moon whom he defeated in a fight at Yayatinagara. The 
mention of Yayatinagara leaves no doubt that.a king of Kofala and 
Utkala was being referred to and the family name assigns him to the 
Somavamsi family. In one of the inscriptions the name has been 
given as Indraratha, while in others it has been given ina form that 


t Ind. Hist. Q., pp. 300-07, 1946, 
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can easily be restored as Indraratha. We have discussed this point 
at some length in Chapter III in connexion with the date of the 
Brahmeévara temple, and here it is sufficient to say that the date of the 
Chola invasion is the only solid point in the Somavam chronology 
and that the identification of Indraratha, the king of the lunar race, 
is intimately connected with it. Indra KeSari of the Panj: no doubt 
refers to Nahusa and by supplying a corroborative evidence for 
this identification, the Maddala Parji does an invaluable service to 
Orissan history. 

Since the Pariji has taken two Yayatis -s one and the same person, 
it has also attributed the building of the temples of Lingaraja at 
Bhubaneswar and of Jagannatha at Puri to one and the same king. 
But for several reasons it is not possible for us to accept this traditional 
account. We have shown in Chapter IX that Yayati I most likely 
built the temple of MukteSvara in a.p. 966 and that Yayati II began 
the temple of Lingaraja, which was completed by his son and successor 
Uddyota KeSari corrupted into Ananta KeSari in the Panyjt. The 
present temple of the Jagannatha is a monument of the twelfth 
century, built by the Ganga king Chodagangadeva.' This temple 
must have replaced an older one, because the shrine is, without 
doubt, far older than the twelfth century. The Madald Panji sup- 
plies us with an account that during the Raktavahu invasion in the 
reign of the Somavarnga king Subhanadeva, the images of Jagannatha, 
Subhadra and Balabhadra had been taken to Gopali in Sonepur (a 
small state, now defunct in the Sambalpur region of Orissa) and 
buried there, and that Yayati KeSari after a lapse of 146 years, in- 
stalled the new images of the deities in a new temple built for them, 
the older one having become out of plumb.* No accounts of the 
Pafin are more reliable than those which directly relate to the temple 
of Jagannatha, because it is, par excellence, a chronicle of that temple. 
The invasion of Raktavahu, the removal of the images to Sonepur$ 
and the re-establishment of the shrine by Yayati KeSari after a lapse 
of 146 years should not, therefore, be taken to be mere mythical 
accounts. But the so-called Raktavahu invasion has been an enigma 
of Orissan history and Mr Stirling who had access to the unadul- 
terated traditions of Orissa, refers to it in the following words: 


™ R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 251. 

& Mdalala Parji (Prachi edition), pp. 4-6. 

3 Inthe now-defunct state of Sonepur, there still exists a village known as Gop§li 
situated about 16 miles from Sonepur town and it has a shrine of Jagannatha. 
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“In the time of Subhana Deo, the next in the series of the kings, 
who succeeded to the Raj, a.p.318', a relation is given of an extra- 
ordinary and incomprehensible occurrence, of which I am quite 
unable to offer any explanation. It has obviously been strangely 
distorted by popular tradition, though in all probability possessing 
a foundation in fact, 

“The following is an outline of the story alluded to. A Yavana, or 
foreigner, named Rakta Bahu (the Red-Armed) having assembled a 
large army with the intention of invading Orissa, embarked his 
troops on vessels with numerous horses and elephants, and having 
made the coast, anchored at a distance from the Khetra of Jagannatha, 
hoping to take Puri by surprise. The dung, straw etc. of the horses 
and elephants, happening however to float ashore in quantities, 
attracted the notice of some of the people of the town. They imme- 
diately reported the unusual appearance to the Raja, who guessed 
that some powerful enemy was coming to attack him. Seized with 
panic he took the image of Sri Jeo, or Jagannatha, out of the temple, 
lodged it in a covered cart with all its jewels and utensils, and fled 
away to Sonepur Gopalli, the most remote town on his western fron- 
tier. The Yavanas landed and, not finding the prince, plundered the 
town and temple and committed great excesses everywhere. The 
R4ja’s alarm increased on receiving intelligence of the proceedings of 
the invadcrs; he now buried the image under the ground, planted a ber 
tree over it, and himself fled farther into the jungles. The Yavanas, 
unable to understand how he had escaped them, began to institute 
enquiries on the subject, when some of the low people of the coast 
informed them of the way in which their approach had been dis- 
covered. Enraged with the ocean for disclosing his secret, Rakta 
Bahu drew out his armies to chastize its waters. The sea, on observing 
such formidable preparations, retreated for nearly a cos—the infatu- 
ated Yavanas rushed on—when the tide suddenly returning with 
tremendous noise and fury, swallowed up a great portion of the army’: 
and inundated the whole country to a frightful extent. The flood 
reached inland as far as the Baronai Pahar of Khurda, taking with it 
immense quantities of sand. It was at this time that the Chilka lake 
was formcd by the irruption of the waters of the ocean. 

‘The Raja died shortly afterwards in the jungle. His son Indra 
Deo, succeeded to the title, but was captured and murdered by the 


1 a.d. 318 is perhaps a mistake for a.p. 328. 
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invaders. A Yavana dynasty then ruled over Orissa for the space of 
146 years. Thus were completed the 396 of the sacabda.””' 

Mr Stirling, as will be seen from his account given above, is 
unable to offer any explanation for the Raktavahu invasion of the 
Panji. Mr Hunter regards it to be a Greek invasion and devotes 
almost a chapter to show the early connexion of the Greeks with 
India.? Prof. R. D. Banerji takes it to be a Scythian invasion and 
postulates a period of Scythian supremacy in Orissa, during which 
the so-called Puri Kushana coins were current.’ These scholars 
seem to have attached too much importance to the word Yavana 
which is even now applied by the temple servants of Puri to all who 
do not believe in the Jagannatha cult. They have overlooked, however, 
the most important fact that the installation of Jagannatha by Yayati 
Kefari (either Yayati I or Yayati II) took place after a lapse of 146 years 
from the Raktavahu invasion. No version of the Panjt has made any 
serious mistake about this intervening period, because it was the most 
memorable period in the history of the temple marked by the absence 
of Jagannatha from Puri. The earlier manuscripts utilized by Mr 
Stirling put it as 146 years* and the later manuscripts utilized for 
the Prachi edition’ (the printed book) put it as 144. So, there is a 
substantial agreement among all the copies of the Paap: about this 
intervening period. Again, every version attributes the re-installation 
of Jagannatha to Yayati KeSsari whoshould be identified with Yayati I 
or Yayati II of the Somavamsi dynasty and with reference to the chro- 
nology of the Somavamsi kings the so-called Raktavahu invasion could 
have taken place only in theninth century and consequently during the 
days of the Bhaumavamfa which has incorrectly been mentioned in the 
Panjt as Somavamia, but has correctly been described as the preced- 
ing dynasty of the Somavarnsi or the KeSari kings. Since it has been 
specifically stated in all the copies of the Pafj: that the Raktavahu 
invasion took place in the reign of the Somavamésa (Bhaumavamia) 
king Subhanadeva, we have the reason to think that Subhanadeva 
is a corruption of Subhakaradeva. But in the Bhauma dynasty there 
were four kings bearing the same name Subhakaradeva and so only 


1 A. Stirling’s An Account (Geographical, Statistical and Historical) of Orissa Proper or Cuttack, 
pp. 67-8 (Reprinted from the original edition of 1822, Bengal Sccrctariat Press, 190+) 

2 Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 206-32. 

S History of Orissa, Vol. I pp. 109 ff. 

4 An Account of Orissa, pp. 67-8. 

5S Maddala Pafji (Prachi edition), p. 5. 
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a correct ascription of the Raktavahu invasion will enabie us to 
identify the king in whose reign the calamity fell. 

Among the contemporaries of the Bhaumas, the Palas of Bengal’ 
and the Rastrakitas of Manyakheta have claimed in their epigraphic 
records to have conquered Orissa. But the claim made by the 
RAstrakiitas about their conquest of Orissa, seems to be supported 
by the so-called Raktavahu invasion recorded in the Panyi. The 
verse 24 of the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa’ credits Govinda 
III with the conquest of Kogala, Kalinga, Vengi, Dahala and Odraka, 
which, if taken to be correct, must have taken place before his death 
in A.D. 814.5 Since under Govinda III the Rastrakita army 
became practically invincible everywhere, the invasion of Odraka or 
Orissa by him will not appear improbable. It is most likely that this 
Rastrakita invasion has been mentioned in the Maddala Panj: as the 
Raktavahu invasion. The Rastrakitas were otherwise known as 
Rattas,* and according to the Wardha Plates they belonged to the 
Satyaki branch of the lunar race and were the descendants of a prin- 
cess named Ratta.° The corruption of Ratta or Ratta into Rakla is 
most likely, and in the imitation of the name Rakta-virya of mytho- 
logical fame, vd@hu would have been added to it to complete a mytho- 
logical name. Traditions in course of time gather round them a mass 
of mythology and legends and so it is not possible for us to accept the 
whole story of the traditional Raktavahu invasion. It is difficult to 
say whether the Rastrakitas came by the sea or land and with or 
without the intention of plundering the Jagannatha temple, but it 
seems most likely that the news of their victories in the neighbouring 
countries and their approach towards Puri would have frightened 
the ruler to escape with the images of the deities, which must have 
been considered to be the most precious objects of the country. 

A Rastrakita invasion of Orissa during the reign of Govinda III 
is thus most probable, and it is corroborated by the chronological 
test. The earliest date of Dandimahadevi that we get from her 
Ganjam Plate® is 180 which, according to our determination of the 
Bhauma era, is 180 +643=a.p. 823. The reign period of her mother, 
Gauri Mahadevi, who intervened between her and her father 
History of Bengal, Vol. 1, Dacca University, p. 117-20. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 253. 
Ind. Hist. Q., 1933, p. 738. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. 1X, pp. 35, 39 and Vol. XVIII, p. 255. 


C. V. Baidya, History of Medieval Hindu India, Vol. II, p. 144. 
Misra, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, p. 57. 
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Subhakdradeva IV, is not known, but it should not be taken to have 
lasted for more than 13 years. The Raktavahu invasion, according to 
the Pafiji occurred when Subhanadeva was the king and this Subha- 
nadeva was apparently Subhakaradeva IV who is thus known to have 
been a contemporary of Govinda III. It is thus almost certain that 
the victorious expedition of Govinda III up to Odraka, as mentioned 
in the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa, survives in the Pany: tradition 
as the Raktavahu invasion inthe time of Subhanadeva. YayAati KeSari, 
apparently Yayati I, who was responsible for the re-installation of 
Jagannatha, according to the chronology worked out by Dr D. C. 
Sirkar and followed by us, ruled from ¢c. a.p. 950 to 975. According 
to the Pany: the intervening period between the Raktavahu invasion 
and the re-installation of Jagannatha is 146 years. This intervening 
period also fits admirably the chronological position of Yayati I on one 
hand and of Rastrakita Govinda III and the Bhauma king Subha- 
karadeva IV on the other. Govinda III ruled from a.p. 793 to 814 
and his invasion of Orissa apparently took place between a.p. 805 
and 814. 

That a calamity overtook the Bhauma family in the reign of 
Subhakaradeva IV, is apparent from the course of events that can be 
gleaned from the epigraphic records of the later members of the 
family. Subhakaradeva IV was succeeded by his queen Gauri- 
mahadevi who was succeeded by her daughter Dandimahadevi. 
Dandimahdadevi was succeeded by her step-mother VakulamahAdevi 
who in her turn was succeeded by Dharammamahadevi who was 
the wife of the elder brother of Vakulamahadevi’s husband.' After 
Dharmmamahadevi we get no trace of the Bhauma dynasty from any 
records. This succession of four female members is rather unusual, 
and the sudden end of the Bhauma dynasty with Dharmma-mahadevi 
who must nave been old at the time of her succession, indi- 
cates that a calamity overtook the family during the reign of Subhi- 
karadeva IV, leading to the extinction of male heirs and so four female 
members of the family successively ruled after him. This receives 
confirmation from the story of the Raktavahu invasion given in the 
Maddala Pafji that Subhanadeva fled to the jungles and died shortly 
afterwards and that his son Indra-deo succeeded him, but he was 
captured and killed by the invaders and then followed the rule of the 
Yavanas or the Mughalasin Orissa. The four female members do not 


t Taltali Plate of Dharmmamahdde:t, Ind. Hist. Q., Vol. XXI, 1945, pp. 213-22. 
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find any mention in the Pafiji, apparently because they ruled 
during the absence of Jagannatha from Puri and had nothing to do 
with his shrine. We have no evidence of the Rastrakita rule in 
Orissa as a whole, but recently Dr D. C. Sircar, the Assistant 
Superintendent for Epigraphy (now Government Epigraphist for 
India) has received a copper-plate grant which proves beyond doubt 
that there was a RAastrakita principality in Orissa,‘ though at a 
much later date. It seems that after their invasion the Rastrakitas 
left some of the adventurers in their army to carve out small princi- 
palities in Orissa. 

It was thus Yayati I who built the temple of MukteSvara at Bhu- 
bancswar in A.D. 966 and of Jagannatha at Puri in about A.D. 956. 
Of Yayati’s temple of Jagannatha nothing can now be seen, the 
present temple having been an erection of the twelfth century during 
the reign of Anantavarman Chodaganga. It was Yayati II and his son 
and successor Uddyota Keéari who built the great temple of Bhuba- 
neswar (otherwise known as Krittivasa or Lingaraja). As already 
shown in connexion with the date of the Brahmesvara temple in 
Chapter XII, Kolavatidevi, the mother of Uddyota Keéari built the 
Brahmesvara temple in the eighteenth year of her son’s reign. The 
Maddala Panyji states that, since the eastern part of the Lingaraja 
temple had become out of plumb, Tulavati Rani wife of Vasukalpa 
KeSari, got it dismantled and rebuilt.* It seems most probable that 
Tulavati Rani is no other than Kolavati Rani, the builder of the 
BrahmeSvara temple, but she was not the queen of Vasukalpa Kefari 
but of Yayati KeSari or Yayati II alias Chandihara. It is most likely 
that she built the Jagamohana of the Lingaraja, which is to the east 
of the main temple. The same Panji also states that Indra Kefari 
worshipped Kedaresvara and then became an ascetic. As we have 
already seen, Indra KefSari is no other than Nahusa-Indraratha, the 


! Dr D.C. Sircar (now Government Epigraphist for India) has very kindly sent me 
the following information about the Rastrakufa Plate: 

“The Rasfrakuta copper plate inscription in question was found from a village near 
Bargarh in the Sambalpur District. It was issued in the year 56 from Vagharakofta by a 
R4strakuta ruler of feudatory ranknamed Parachakrasalya who was the son of Dha(Dhva) 
msaka and the grandson of Ranaka Chamaravigraha. The year 56 scemsto be referable 
to the Chalukya-Vikrama era of a.p. 1076. The Orissan Rasfrakutas may have owed 
nominal allegiance to the Chalukyas of Kalyani and their settlement in Orissa may be 
analogous to that of the Senas of Bengal and of the Karnatakas of Mithila”. 

2 Maddala Pofji (Prachi edition), p. 20. E ultaru Vasukalpa Ketari Maharaja 
Ehitika bhanya Tulavatl Rapist E Kyittivasapka deula purva-pajola vaisama hoi padilaku 
¢ bhangai totale. 

3 Ibid. p. 20. 
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fifth king of the dynasty, who however did not become an ascetic as 
the Parji states, but was defeated and perhaps killed by Rajendra 
Chola in about a.p. 1023. The temple of Kedaresvara on stylistic 
ground has been assigned to the declining period of the Kesari or Soma- 
vaméi kings, but the temple of Gauri which stands in the same com- 
pound, bears, as already shown, close sculptural affinities with the 
MukteSvara. So it may be that the Gauri temple had been built by 
Indra Kefari or Nahusa-Indraratha. We have seen that the magni- 
ficent temple of Rajarani originally bore the name of Indresvara 
and that its date is not far removed from that of the Mukte$vara. 
Is it possible that it was named after Indraratha who was its builder? 

Amidst corruptions and confusions of the legends, there is thus a 
substratum of historical truth in the numerous traditions recorded 
in the Madald Panji. The Panji has made the worst confusion by tak- 
ing the two kings bearing the same name Yayati as one and the same 
person. The confusion becomes apparent also on a closer scrutiny 
of the Panji itself. About Bhima Keégari or Bhimaratha the Panjt 
says: ‘This king was a great worshipper of Devi. He installed seven 
sisters on the eastern side of the Markandegvara (tank).’”* Surely the 
Sapta-matrikas, that still exist on the eastern side of the Markan- 
desvara tank at Puri, and have already been noticed by several 
scholars,? are being referred to in the Panji as the seven sisters 
(sala bhauni) installed by Bhima Keégari. Now, Bhimaratha was the 
third of the Somavamsi or KeSari kings and if he installed the Sapta- 
matrikas near the MarkandeSsvara tank at Puri, it only shows that 
the Somavamsi kings had already established their connexion with 
Pnri by the time of his reign. So it is most improbable that the work 
of re-establishing the Jagannatha at Puri would have been deferred to 
the reign of Yayati II, the sixth king of the dynasty. The course of 
events that would have taxen place, seems to be that Yayati I revived 
the shrine of Jagannatha and his successor Bhimaratha installed the 
seven mothers near the tank of Markandesgvara. The matrikds of the 
Muktesvara temple at Bhubaneswar and those of the Markandesvara 
tank at Puri are close prototypes and they appear, unlike the earlier 
matnikd groups, with babies in their arms and their Virabhadras appear 
with swords in their hands.? This indicates that they were close 

' Maddala Paaji (Prachi edition), p. 19. 


2 R. D. Banerji, aed of Orissa Vol. II, Platcs between 400-01, 404-05, 
416-17; and Memoirs of Archaeological Survey of India, No. 44, Plates I, VI, VII, and 
IX 


"3 Ibid. 
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contemporaries and would have been carved during the reigns of 
two successive kings, Yayati I and Bhimaratha. 

Although, the offic. 1 faith cf the Somavarhsis was Saivism, they 
were undoubtedly tolerant of all sects. ‘They revived the most im- 
portant Vaisnava shrine of Jagannatha at Puri; the kings of this 
dynasty were instrumental in raising the greatest Saiva temple at 
Bhubaneswar besides a number of smaller ones; it is probably the 
members of this dynasty who crected the Gauri temple in the 
Kedaresvara compound and installed the seven mothers near the 
Markandesvara tank; and itis in the fifth and the eighteenth years of 
the reign of Uddyota KeSari that the Jaina images were carved inthe 
Lalatendu Kesari and the Navamuni caves of the Khandugiri hill." 
The temple. of Muktesvara bears, as we have already seen, the images 
of the Buddha and the Jaina Tirthankaras. The XeSaris are also 
credited by tradition with the performance of several Brahmanical 
sacrifices. Janamejaya is credited with the performance of an Asva- 
medka sacrificc at Kataka which has been identified by Pandit B. 
Misra with Chaudwar near modern Cuttack.? Yayati KeSari is 
credited with the performance of a great sacrifice to which he is said 
to have invited ten-thousand Brahmins from Kanyakubja. Most of 
the Brahmins in Orissa still trace their origin to these ten-thousand 
Brahmins. 

These evidences indicate that the Somavamsis were typical Hindus, 
clinging toa family deity of their own, but worshipping all other dei- 
tics and extending toleration and patronage to all other sects. They 
established their rule in Orissa at a time when it had suffered from a 
long period of anarchy and misrule, when art and architecture had 
languished, big sacrifices held in abeyance and above all the Lord 
Jagannatha had been banished from Puri. Their manifold activities 
which ushered in a new age in Orissa, made a lasting impression on 
the minds of the people, and have given rise to a number of recorded 
and unrecorded traditions still current in the land. In a way the 
Somavamsi-Kesaris were the makers of modern Utkala or Orissa, by 
which term, several regions with distinctive culturcs and languages 
came to be collectively known latcr on. The process of fusion of 
diverse cultures seems to have begun during the Bhauma period, but 


! The existing inscriptions in these caves prove that the Jaina images were carved 
in them in the fifth and the eightcenth regnal years of Uddyota Kesari, Ep. Ind., Vol. 
ALLL, pp. 166 fF, Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions of Northern India, Nes. 1571 and 1573. 

4 7.B.0.R.S. Vol. XVII, p. 10. 
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it is this memorable dynasty that gave a final shape to what came to 
be known as the distinctive Orissan culture. The Somavarnsis were 
primarily the kings of Kosala and as we know from the Brahmesvara 
inscription, it was Janamejaya who first conquered Odra or Orissa by 
killing its king with a kunta. But during the reigns of his successors 
KoSala, Utkala, Kongoda and the parts of what was known as Kalinga 
gradually came to be united by cultural and linguistic bonds. While 
discussing the date of the MukteSvara temple, we have shown how 
the art and architecture of the Upper Mah4anadi Valley formerly 
known as Kosala or MahakoSala, travelled to Utkala to initiate a 
revival of artistic conceptions which with some modifications and 
improvements became the hall-mar of Orissan architecture. As can 
be inferred from their copper-plate grants, it is also the Somavaméfis 
who settled a number of Brahmin families in the Upper Mahanadi 
Valley, which must have induced the other caste Hindus to migrate 
to that region from the coastal strip of Orissa. The hilly parts of 
modern Orissa which were principally tribal areas, thus gradually 
came under the cultural influence of Orissa. It is therefore no wonder 
that numerous legends and traditions have grown round the names 
of the Somavamsi kings, and in many cases they are founded on 
facts. Since Yayati I and Yayati II were noted for their religious 
activities, the popular traditions, by taking them as one and the same 
person, represent him as the founder of the KeSsari dynasty, although 
it was Janamejaya who founded the Somavamsi or Kesari dynasty 
of Kosala and Utkala. 

The sculptures of the temples, built during this period at Bhuba- 
neswar, provide no definite clues to any special cult favoured by 
the Somavamsis. They seem to have been cosmopolitan in their 
religious outlook, retaining all the conventions that had acquired 
religious sanction through long practice in the preceding centuries. 
But such revolting practices as were indulged in by the Kapialikas, do 
not scem to have been favoured by them. At any rate, we do not get 
in the group of temples built during this period, such evidences as are 
furnished by the Vaital temple. The Sakti images in thcir terrific forms 
continued to be sculptured on the temples as is evidenced by a few 
such images appearing on the Brahmesvara, but the only Sakta 
image that serves as the presiding deity of the Gauri temple in the 
Kedaresvara compound, which we have assigned to this period, is 
found in the pacific form. The images of Lakulisa which are to be 
found in large numbers in the Muktesvara, do not appear at all in 
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the Brahmesvara, and there is only one such image in the 
Lingaraja (Fig. 127). The Visnu images are also rarely found in this 
group, but Krisna for the first time found sculptural representation 
during this period. We have already seen that the child Sri-krisna and 
his parents Nanda and YaSoda appear in the Lingaraja and the 
Brahme$vara temples (Fig. 83). 

The glorious period of the KeSsaris or Somavamsis passed away 
with the death of Uddyota KeSari. As we have already said, some 
Orissan kings appear with the title Kesari in certain inscriptions, but 
it is difficult to ascertain their relation to the main Somavamési 
dynasty or their activities at Bhubaneswar. Dr D. C. Sircar has also 
given the names of these kings in the genealogical I'st prepared by 
him, but he has not been able to establish their relation with the main 
dynasty.’ 


BHUBANESWAR UNDER THE GANGA AND SURYA-VAMSA KINGS 


The direct connexion of the Gangas with Utkala or Orissa began 
with its conquest by Anantavarman Chodagangadeva, the date of 
which has hitherto been taken to be the Saka year 1040=a.p. 1118,? 
but there is an inscription in the Lingaraja temple which records the 
gift of a perpetual lamp during the reign of Chodagangadeva in the 
Saka year 1036=a.p. 1114. So his connexion with Orissa and 
Bhubaneswar had begun earlier than a.p. 1114. While discussing 
the date of the Kedaresvara temple in Chapter III, we have seen 
that his younger brother Raja Pramadideva endowed some villages 
in Saka 1064, i.e. a.p. 1142 for a perpetual lamp to be put before 
the deity of that temple. These inscriptions definitely prove his con- 
nexion with Bhubaneswar. Besides, certain places and monuments 
in and around Bhubaneswar are still associated with his name. A 
lake near Dhauli bears the name Kaufalya Ganga which is attributed 
by the Madala Panji to GangeSvaradeva who is no other than Choda- 
gangadeva. A village near Dhauli is also known as Gangesvarapur. 
A local tradition current, in Bhubaneswar credits Laksmidevi re- 
presented as the wife of Chodagangadeva, with the excavation of a 
large tank that still exists under the name Laksmi-sagar in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bhubaneswar Railway Station. About twelve miles 


1 Ind. Hist. Q., Vol. XXII, 1946, pp. 300-07. 
2 R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vot. I, p. 249. 
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to the north of Bhubaneswar, near the Barang Railway Station, are 
to be found the vast ruins of an ancient fort, known as Sarang or 
Churang Garh, with the remains of its outer and inner walls,’ now 
hidden in the dense jungle. In 1822 when Stirling wrote his 
Account of Orissa tradition ascribed the building of this fort, and also 
one in Cuttack-Chaudwar to Chodaganga,? a name which has 
survived as Churang or Sarang. Another fort, known as Kasia Garh, 
about 6 miles in perimeter with sandstone walls about 10 feet 
thick and with gates and bastions, still existsin a ruined condition in 
the dense jungle near the village Dalua on the road from Chandaka 
to Khurda.? Except some wells, the interior of the fort reveals no 
signs of occupation, the mounds and the ruins of any sort and pot- 
sherds being conspicuously absent. The local tradition attributes its 
building to Chudang Raja. Besides, a sati memorial column inside 
the fort is still worshipped as Chudanga Dariani 1.c. the prostitute of 
Chudanga. These evidences indicate that this fort was also built by 
Chodagangadeva. It seems that his long reign lasting for 74 years 
witnessed the building of a series of forts at strategic points and in the 
dense jungles and they accounted for his military successes and the 
extension of his kingdom from the Godaveri in the south to the river 
Hooghly in the north. He was not merely a builder of mighty forts, 
but it is he who erected the present temple of Jagaanatha at Puri.* 
His respect for Saivism is proved by the fact that in a.p. 1128 he and 
his wives visited the temple of Bhimesvara at Draksarama in the 
Godaveri district and made several gifts.° 

A mighty builder like him would not have failed to build a temple 
at Bhubaneswar, but unfortunately no Inscription definitely attri- 
buting to him the building of any such temple can be traced. As a 
matter of fact, inscriptions definitely crediting kings with the building 
of temples are conspicuous by their absence not only in Bhubaneswar 
but also in other parts of Orissa, although the temples built by the 
relative of the kings or their high officers contain commemorative 
inscriptions in some cases. In Bhubaneswar, as we have already seen, 


' The magnificent outer wall, about 25 ft. in width, that extended over two miles, 
was recently despoilcd by a contractor to build an embankment in the Kathjuri river 
near Cuttack. Once of its seeret passages was unique in its construction. 

2 An Account of Ontssa, p. 71. 

3 The existence of this fort was very kindly brought to my notice by Pandit Surya 
Narayan Das of Puri. ; 

4 R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 251. 

5 P. Mukherji, History of Medieval Vaishnavism in Orissa, p. 180. 
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there were three such commemorative inscriptions in the temples 
of Brahmegvara, Meghesvara and Ananta Vasudeva. The absence 
of commemorative inscriptions in the temples built by the kings 
cannot be regarded as accidental; most likely it indicates that such 
temples were considered as state property rather than the property of 
the kings during whose reigns they were built. 

The connexion of some of the successors of Chodagangadeva with 
Bhubaneswar can also be traced from inscriptions. Several inscrip- 
tions exist in the inner walls of the Lingaraja temple and they form 
a subject matter for a separate monograph. Unfortunately, only a 
few of them have yet been published. Many of these inscriptions 
refer to the reigns of the Ganga kings, but none credits them 
with the building of a temple. They record, in most cases, the 
endowment of perpetual lamps in the shrine of Krittivasa or Linga- 
raja and give dates in the Saka era and the regnal years of the kings, 
which are most valuable for the reconstrfction of the political history 
of Orissa. We have already seen in Chapter III that one Ganga officer 
built the temple of Meghesvara and the daughter of a Ganga king 
built the temple of Ananta-Vasudeva. These documents in their 
totality give us an idea about the long connexion of the Ganga kings 
with Bhubaneswar, during whose reigns many temples were added 
to the existing ores. But these inscriptions do not help us in under- 
standing the type of religious culture that was introduced into the 
Saiva shrine. To understand the cultural history of the period, we 
have, therefore, to depend upon the literary and other archacologi- 
cal evidences. 

By the time the Gangas established their rule in Orissa, the ideas 
about the size of religious structures had become greatly changed. 
They were no longer the humble flat-roofed small structures that 
marked the beginning of temples in the Gupta age, nor were they 
small edifices with modest sikharas that came into existence in the 
early medieval period. The two ‘Illustrious members of the preced- 
ing dynasty had built a gigantic temple structure like the great 
Lingaraja and the eminent members of the Ganga dynasty by trying 
to emulate or even to outstrip them, built the more stupendous 
temples like those at Puri and Konarka. The ideas about the worship 
and the status of the presiding deities had also become greatly chang- 
ed. A presiding deity was to live in state as much as a king would do. 
He was to have an audience hall (Jagamohana), dancing hall (Néta- 
mandira) and dining hall (Bhoga-Mandapa). He was to be provided with 
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dancing girls, musical parties, silk clothes, gold ornaments, elephants, 
horses, cows, palanquins and, above all, big estates to defray large 
expenditure on his daily worship and offerings. Perhaps, it is in the 
Ganga period that the custom of presenting dancing girls to the 
presiding deities was largely introduced in Orissa. In Orissa, if 
such a custom had existed at all, it must have existed in a restricted 
form, because in the pre-Ganga temples we do not find a structure 
particularly set apart for the dancing girls. The texts dealing with 
the affairs of Bhubaneswar such as the Ekdmra Purana which, as we 
have already seen, were compiled at the end of the Ganga or in the 
beginning of the Sirya-vamni period, speak particularly of the lotus- 
eycd damsels who are said to have been presented to the presiding 
deities by the builders of the important temples. 

The Ganga period is especially memorable for a great religious 
movement for a synthesis of different cults and sects. It is really sur- 
prising how the diverse cults, so different in conception and origin 
and sometimes even antagonistic to each other, could be welded to- 
gether into a cosmopolitan form of religion that became the order 
of the age. Before the commencement of the Ganga period Saivism, 
Saktisin and Vaisnavism were the three main cults which existed 
side by side in Orissa, each preaching its own superiority, but at no 
time eithcr in theory or practice, losing its separate entity. In the 
Ganga period there were attempts to amalgamate them into one 
form of religion that contained the principles of each, but yet 
exclusively represented none. The pithas or shrines continued to bear 
distinct names in accordance with the cults of their origin. Puri, 
Bhubaneswar, Konarka, Mahavinayaka and Viraja or Jajpur, the 
traditional five pithas representing five distinct cults, continued to 
be respectively termed as Vaisnava, Saiva, Saura, Ganapatya and 
Sakta shrines; but the form of worship that came into vogue in them 
became essentially a cosmopolitan one. The movement aimed at a 
synthesis of cults and sects by adopting principles not merely from the 
different cuJts of Hinduism, but from Buddhism, Jainism and from 
the primitive cults that were practised by the primitive people of 
Orissa. The cult of Jagannatha embodies all these diverse elements and 
affords the best example of this synthesis. It is, thercfore, no wonder 
that different scholars would put different interpretations on the 
origin and the development of the Jagannatha cult. It is maintained 
by somescholars that the images, now known as Jagannatha, Subhadra 
and Balabhadra, were originally triratna symbols. worshipped 
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by the primitive Savaras,' and the Savara origin of the cult is 
further sought to be supported by the existence in the Jagannatha 
temple of a class of servants known as Daitapatis(Devata-patis or the 
custodians of the deity), who claim their descent from the Brahmin 
Visvavasu through the Savara mother Lalita. It is also suggested 
by some that these three images represent Ananta, Vasudeva and 
Ekanaméa as given in the Brihatsamhita.?, Some scholars also think 
that they represent Buddha, Dharmma and Sangha and one scholar 
would like to trace their origin to Jainism.? The views of the different 
scholars on the subject are, no doubt, partially right, for in reality 
Jagannatha grew into an institution embodying the principles of all 
the sects and cults known to India. The shrine of Jagannatha was much 
earlier than the period of the Gangas, but the character of the cult 
in its earlier phases is not definitely known. During the Ganga period 
the final shape of the Jagannatha cult embodying the principles and 
ideas of various sects had been reached and the theory of its Brahma- 
nical origin emphasized and given wide publicity. Brahmanism was 
a great unifying factor in the history of Indian civilization and in its 
gradual development one may recognize the assimilation of various 
heterogenous ideas and beliefs, all synthetized into the larger concept 
of Hinduism. The emphasis on the Brahmanical origin of the Jagan- 
natha cult is nothing but an attempt to endow the various strains, 
that went to the formation of this cult, with an authoritative sanc- 
tion. The orthodox interpretation of the three images as current 
in the Ganga period and the subsequent period of the Siryavaméfis, 
the last independent Hindu dynasty of Orissa, came down to the 
early British period when Stirling wrote his An Account-of Orissa in 
1822. It has been recorded by Stirling that according to the orthodox 
interpretation, the three images of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra respectively represent Visnu, Siva and Durga. The 
Jagannatha religion in its final phase thus sought to synthetize the 
three main cults of Hinduism, viz. Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism, 
but at the same time it also retained some practices of the older cults 
and religions to which it owed its origin. 

We are not however concerned here with the origin and develop- 
ment of the Jagannatha cult which forms a subject by itself. What we 


' oH. K. Mahatab, Odisa-/tihasa, pp. 150 ff. 

2 P. Mukherji, History of Medieval Vaishnavism in Orissa, pp. 7, 17-18, 
8 Ind. Hist. Q., Vol. XIII, 1937, pp. 600-09. 

4 An Account of Orissa Proper or Cuttack, p. 104. 
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want to show here is its influences on the great Saiva shrine at Bhuba- 
neswar. Although the cult originated and developed at Puri, it did not 
really remain confined to that place, but it gradually spread to other 
shrines of Orissa. As a matter of fact, it became the religion of Orissa, 
and not of the Jagannatha temple alone. The spirit of the agein which 
the synthesis of the cults took place manifested itself in art, architec- 
ture and literature of the period, of which enough materials are now 
available. The cult as well as the principles which formed it, in- 
fluenced the religious history of Orissa. The great temple at Konarka 
which, to judge from the presiding deity, was purely a Saura shrine, 
bore the stamp of this cosmopolitanism. It is difficult to ascertain the 
form of worship that was in vogue in that great temple, for worship 
had long been abandoned there; but among its innumerable sculp- 
tures, there are still to be found several panels in which the represen- 
tations of a Siva lingam, Jagannatha and Durgi are depicted side 
by side, with a worshipper paying homage to them all. The wor- 
shipper is a royal personage who most likely represents the Ganga 
king Narasimha I, the builder of the temple. 

The great temple of Lingaraja which, unlike the temple of Konarka, 
is still under worship, affords ample evidence to show how this Saiva 
shrine was influenced by the Jagannatha cult. The influences of the 
Jagaunatha cult arc to be discerned in the daily worship of the deity, 
in the mantras with which he is invoked, in the offerings which are 
given to him, in the surroundings in which he is worshipped, in the 
festivals which are held in his honour and in the orthodox literature 
in which he has been extolled and the modes and merits of his worship 
propounded. It is now an accepted fact with the priests here that the 
Lingaraja is a combination of both Visnu and Siva. In other words, 
he is Harihara and not Hara alone. A natural line that exists in that 
Svayambhu lingam (Lingaraja) is pointed out by them as the line 
demarcating the Siva and Visnu portions of the same deity which is 
invoked as Harihara. Hemlock and hemlock leaves which are gene- 
rally given to a Siva-lingam are not allowed in the Lingaraja temple. 
The leaves of Vilua and Tulasi, which are favourites respectively of 
Siva and Visnu are used in daily worship. The temple and the 
surroundings in which the Lingaraja is now worshipped underwent 
important changes and modifications to fit in with the new concep- 
tion about the presiding deity, We have seen that it is during the 
Ganga period that the Watamandira and the Bhogamandapa were added 
to the Lingaraja temple and so the Vyisa-stambha which now stands in 
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front of the Bhogamandapa would have been a work of that period. 
This stambha bears at the top not only a zrisa (bull), the mount of Siva, 
but also a Garuda, the mount of Visnu, which having been placed 
side by side in front of the temple, have evidently been meant to make 
the synthesis of the two cults visual toa visitor at his first approach 
to the shrine. The crowning members of the great Lingaraja can be 
seen from a distance and the topmost two of them, as in other tem- 
ples, are an dyudha (weapon) and a patdakd (flag). In order to. bring 
home to the gencral public that the shrine belongs to both the sects, 
the ayudha which must have originally been a trisula, was replaced by 
one consisting of half a disc and a trident. It is said that this change 
was brought about by a daring man who climbed to the top of the 
spire in the dead of night under the orders of a Ganga king, pulled 
down the original a@yudha and replaced it by this new and composite 
device. This man is said to have granted rent-free lands and given 
the little Nrhfanka-malla (the fearless hero) which is still borne by 
his descendants living in the Nuapalli village near Bhubaneswar. 
Some orthodox Saivas explain the disc as the Pindka, the bow of Siva, 
but this explanation is untenable in view of thefact that the Pinaka or 
bow is never used as a crowning member in any Saiva temple. 

In remodelling the Lingaraja temple, the Ganga kings also intro- 
duced some Vaisnavite features which are not to be found in any 
Saivashrine. In the southern door-jambs of the Watamandira are to be 
found the images of the Vaisnava dvdarapdlas, Jaya and Vijaya, in 
place of Chanda and Prachanda. These images holding in the upper 
two hands Sankha and chakra aid in the lower two a gadd@ stuck to the 
ground, are close prototypes of the dudrapalas of the Ananta-Vasudeva 
temple builtin a.p. 1278 anc they furnish us with the further evidence 
that the Natamandira was crected during the Ganga period (Figs. 
77-78). The interior of the Nalamandira also contained arrange- 
ments for the Zhulana festival which is observed in the Jagannatha 
temple at Puri, but which has now been somehow discontinued in 
the Lingaraja temple.’ On the western side of the main temple of 
Lingaraja and on the northern side of its Bhogamandapa the images 
of Jagannatha and Laksmi-Narayana have been enshrined, so that 
a devotee while making a circumambulation will first meet these 
Vaisnavite deities before he enters the main shrine to pay 
homage to the Svayambhu lingam. Among the subsidiary temples 


1 The main function of the Jhulana festival is to swing the movable images of deities 
in dola meant for the purpose. 
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standing within the compound of the Lingaraja, there are two to the 
south of the main shrine, of which one contains the image of the 
Varaha incarnation of Visnu and the other, the three images of 
Ananta, Vasudeva and Ekanamsa. No Sakta influence can be traced 
in the worship of the Lingaraja, but provision exists for the worship 
of Parvati enshrined in a beautiful temple with a three-chambered 
porch, which stands to the north of the main shrine, and which, 
as we have already scen, was erected in the Ganga period. On the 
day the Lord Tribhuvanesvara (Lingaraja) returns to the temple 
after completing the car festival of ASokastami, a mock quarrel is 
staged betwecn two partics of priests respectively of Lingaraja and 
of Parvati, because during the car festival the former takes with 
him Laksmi, wife of Visnu and not Parvati. 

The cumulative effects of the influences of the Jagannatha cult on 
the Lingaraja temple have been that it has lost irs distinctive charac- 
ter of a Saiva shrinc and has adopted the cosinopolitanism of the 
Jagannatha at Puri. The Sudra priests, known as Vadus, who have 
been described in the sixty-second chapter of the Ekamra Purdna as 
the descendants of a Savara mother by a Saiva saint known as 
Siddha-bhiti, are, like the Dattapatis of the Jagannatha temple, still 
the custodians of the Lingaraja shrine, although the Brahmins have 
also taken a share in the worship in rccent times. Notwithstanding 
the well-known orthodox dictum that the offerings given to Siva are 
not to be partaken of by any Hindu, even the cooked rice offered to 
Lingaraja, is now eaten by all caste Hindus including the Brahmins. 
The custom is certainly analogous to the onc prevalent in the Jagan- 
natha temple where, while partaking of the cooked rice offered to 
the god, no caste distinction is observed. 

That these influences of the Jagannatha cult are not of recent 
origin in the Lingaradja temple, is proved by the Ekamra Purana and 
the allicd works. They are unanimous in their assertions that no real 
distinction exists between the Saiva and Vaisnava cults and that it 
is only superficial pcople who find a distinction in them. Thus 
says the Ekdmra Purana: 

“There is no distinction between Visnu and Siva. This is the 
eternal Dharmma and the man who observes this Dharmma attains 
muktt.' 

In another place the same authority secks to synthetize the four 
main cults, viz. Vaisnavism, Saivism, Saktism and Saurism: 

t Ekdmra Purdna, Chapter V, p.29. 
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“O goddess (Parvati), you are Visnu; and Sirya and Achyuta are 
my emanations. The intelligent people say that there is no distinction 
between them (i.e. between Visnu and Stirya). So Visnu and Siva 
split the one body into two. The god (thus became) Arddhaniri- 
{vara and (in him) the female portion is really Janardana. O goddess 
(Parvati), do not see any distinction, (for) he who is Visnu, is also 
Mahe§vara. The vicious fool who makes a distinction goes to hell.” 

Instances can be multiplied from the same work to show that it 
takes all the main cults to be one and the same cult. It also utters 
warnings against the followers of Visnu who want to vilify Saivism. 
It says: 

“In the Kali Age those persons, who having been Vaisnavas, 
become the vilifiers of Siva, will certainly go to hell. There is no 
doubt about it.’”? 

On the ground that the Lingaraja is the combination of Visnu 
and Siva, it also justifies the partaking of the offerings made to him. 

‘“Bhubane$vara is no lingam; (he) is the ifnage of Parama Brahma. 
(So) the partaking of the offerings made to him leads to the merits 
that accrue from a grcat sacrifice.’ 

The Svarnnddri-mahodaya in its sixth chapter further explains the 
reasons why the offerings given to Bhubanc$vara are not to be tabooed. 
It says: 

“This Lingam is neither god, nor Rudra, nor Madhava. Since half 
of each exists there, it is Svayambhu. The offerings given to a lingam 
are not to be partaken of, (but) Bhubanesvara is not a lingam. So,O 
son, cat the offerings with the gods and demons.” 

The same work in the same chapter also asserts that offerings 
given to Lingaraja are not polluted bytouch. In other words, it sanc- 
tions that the lower castes can take the offerings in the company of 
the higher castes. The sanction still exists and it is now a common 
custom that the lower-caste people carry even the cooked rice offered 
to Lingaraja to distant places where it is served to the people of all 
castes on ceremonial occasions. 

Culturally the Siryavarhgi period merges into the Ganga epoch, 
but towards the end of this period Vaisnavism became predominant 
in Orissa on account of the visit of Sri Chaitanya to this country, his 
long sojourn at Puri and his great influence on Prataparudradeva 

1 Ekamra Purdna, Chapter V, p. 29 p. 39. 


a Ibid. Chapter VI, p. 47. 
9 Ibid. Chapter XLII, p. 323. 
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(A.D. 1497-1541) the last great king of the dynasty. So the ascendancy 
of the Jagannatha cult popularly affiliated to the Vaisnava cult, was 
more in evidence at Bhubaneswar. The earlier work, Eka@mra Purana, 
while describing in its 18th and 22nd chapters the procedure of visit- 
ing the main shrine, enjoins that, a pilgrim after having a dip in the 
Vindusarovara, must first see Ananta-Vasudeva and then go to the 
shrine of Lingaraja. Though the procedure gave the first precedence 
to a Vaisnava shrine, nonetheless Ananta-Vasudeva was never con- 
ceived as the supreme deity of the place. On the other hand, the 
work has consistently maintained that at the request of Siva, Vasu- 
deva with his brother Ananta agreed to fix his abode at Ekamra, and 
to serve as the Ksetrapala or the protector of the place. It thus main- 
tains that Bhubaneswar was mainly a Saiva shrine and Vaisnavism 
was allowed to exist here on equal terms. But this position was soon 
to change along with the growing popularity of Vaisnavism as a 
result of Sri Chaitanya’s activities and the patronage of Vaisnavism 
by Prataparudradeva under the former’s spiritual guidance. The 
Kapila-samhita which, as we have already seen, would have been 
compiled in or after the reign of Prataparudradeva, propounds just 
the opposite view of the Ekdmra Purana. The eleventh chapter of the 
Kapila-samhitd gives an account of Siva’s coming to Ekamra which, 
on account of its historical significance, is worth quoting here in its 
main outline: 

In the age of Treta Siva once told Narada that, since Baranasi had 
become overcrowded, he would not like to stay there any longer and 
would choose a solitary place for his abode. Narada told him that there 
was a beautiful placc known as Ekamra situated to the north of 
Nilachala on the s¢a-coast and that Vasudeva with his brother had 
been living there (at Ekamra). If he wanted to fix his abode there 
he should first go to Vasudeva, practise penance to propitiate him and 
obtain his permission to stay there. According to the advice of 
Narada Siva went to Ekamra and at his first meeting with Vasudeva, 
fell at his fect and propitiated him with various prayers. Vasudeva 
at last agreed to assign him a place in Ekamra, but not without a 
condition. The condition was that he must not try to go back to 
Baranasi again. Siva agreed to the condition and was therefore 
given a place in Ekamra. 

The inner significance of the story is that Ekamra was originally 
a Vaisnava shrine and that Saivism was allowed to exist there after a 
compromise and on certain conditions. This, however, is just contrary 
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to the archaeological evidence that we find with regard to its origin. 
It is evident that, in the last part of the Siryavam§i period, the cult 
of Jagannatha, popularly representing Vaisnavism, became the pre- 
dominant form of religion in Orissa and all other cults were made 
subservient to it. This Jagannatha cult, as we have already seen, 1s in 
rcality an amalgam of different cults and religions, and even of the 
practices and faiths followed by the primitive tribes. There was there- 
fore a grand experiment in the field of religion 1n this eastern coast 
of India to reduce heterogeneity to a sort of homogeneity. The reli- 
gious system, thus evolved, still prevails in Orissa without much 
change. 
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Fig. 12. Lintel from Lalitgiri, Cuttack District. 
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Fig. 13. Door Jambs from Lalitgiri, Cuttack District. 


Fig. 14. Naga and Dvarapala in the Lalitgiri Door Jamb. 
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Amorous Couple, Vaital Temple. 
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Fig. 18. An Amorous Couple, Vaital ‘Temple. 








Fig. 21. Amogha-siddhi, Sisiresvara ‘Pemyp-le- 
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ig. 22. Amogha-s‘ddhi, Orissa Museum. 





Fig. 20. Lakulisa, Sisiresvara Temple, 
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Fig. 23. Indra (23. Sisiresvara Temple. 





Viv. 24. Naga and Dvarapala, Sisiresvara 


Trinple. 





Vig. 25. Femal: Door-keeper, Sigiregvara Temple, 
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Fig. 26. Satrughncévara Temple. 
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27. Lakshinanesvara Temple. 











Fig. 29. The Corner Portion of an Ezrlier 


Fig. 30. Dvarap4la, UttareSvara Temple. Temple, Yamesvara Compound. 


Fig. 28. Sharatesvara Templc. 





Fig. 31. Dvarapala, Uttarcévara Temple. 


Fig. 32. Kama with Rati and Priti, Uttarcévara Temple, 
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Fig. #8. Stirva, Vanal Pemple. 
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Fig. 49. Female 
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Fig. 50. Female Deity, Vaital Temple. 





Fig. 52. Amorous Couple, Vaital Temy !«. 


Fig. 51. Amorous Couph Voi! Tra jel 
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Fig. 33, Masa-kanvi, Vaitdl ‘Temple, 





Mig ot. Dwarls fhurking a Chau Arch. Talesvara Femple. 


Fig. 95. Turana, Muktysvara Temple, 
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Fig. 56. Detailed View of the Muktcsvara Torana. 
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Fig. 57. Nirttiemukha with an clalwrate desiga below, Muktesvara Temple. 





Fig. 58. Gaj4sura-Samh4ra-MOrtti, Muktes\ ara Temple. 





59, Dhyani Buddha, Muktesvara Temple, 
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Vig. 61. Avalukitejvara, MukteSvara Temple. 
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Vig. 62. Lakulisa, Muktesvara ‘Temple. 
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Fig. 65. Rajarani Temple. 
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Fig. 72. Alasa-kanya, Lingaraja Temple. 


Fig. 73. Monkey and Crocodile 
Story, MukteSvara Temple. 








Fig. 74. Suparnpa, Rajarini Temple. 


Fig. 76. Enigmatic Figures, MukteSvara Temple. 
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Fie. 75. Mukta-lobhi-raja-hatisa, Rajarivi 
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Fig. 78, Dvarapala in th. Ananta-Vasudeva Temple. 


Fig. 77, Dvirapala in the Natamandira of the Lingaraja Templc. 
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Fig. 79. A Specimen of Decorative Designs, Parva 
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of Decorative Designs, Lingaraja Temple. 
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Fig. 81. Fenvile Figure raising a temple structure, Drahmesvara Temple. 


Fig. 82. Elephant Procession, Papanasini Temple. 
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Fig. 864. Sivani, Parasurimesvara ‘Temple. Fig. 88. Brahmi, Vaital Temple. 





Fig. 868, Kaumfri and Vaignavi, Paraturamesvara Temple, 





Fig. 87B. Indrani and Varahi, Parasuramewara Temple. 





Fig. 89B. Sivani, Vaical ‘fen:ple 


Fig. 894. Indrani, Vaital Temple. 


Fig. 91. Male Counterpart of Varahi, Vaital Temple. 
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Fig. 90 Karttikeya stuck to a Later Miniature Tempte. 
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Fig. 97. Karttikeya, Parasuramesvara Temple. 
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Mig. 10%, Koirttikhesa, Pasehomeseara Temple. 
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Fig. 105. Ganega in the Jagamohana Of Ramesvara Temple. 
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Vig. 106, Ganesa, Parasuraimesvara Temple. 
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Pig. 107. Ganesa, 





Fig. 109. Parvati stuck to a Later Structure, Lingaraja compound. 
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Fig. 111. Parvati, Rajarant Temple. 
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Fig. 115. Nafaraja in the Cave No: | at Bad&mi, Bijapur District, Bombay, 
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Fig. 121. Nataraja, Papanasini Temple. 
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Fig. 123. Navagraha, Kojitirthesyara Temple. 
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Fig. 125. Lakuliga, Bharati Matha. 
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Fig. 127. Lakulifa, Lingaraja Temple. 


Jig. 126. Lakuliga, Vaital Temple. 





Biv. Vt. Lakulisa, Meghesvara Pemple, 
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Fig. 138. Standing Ganeda, Lingar4ja Compound. 





Fig. 139. Inscription on the Southern Door, Parasuramesvara. 
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Fig. 140. Paragurimefvara Temple, 





Fig. 141. Vait&l Temple. 
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Fil. 142. Lingaraja Temple. 
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Fig. 143. Southern Side of the RAjarani Temple. 
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Brahmegvara temple, 20-22, 25, 31; the 
date of, 41-47, 48; the architecture of, 62- 
63; the cult images of, 82-84, 85, 88, 89, 
94, 95, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 110, 112, 118, 
119, 121, 127, 131, 132, 142, 143; the 
cognate group of, 156-166, 159-60 fn, 162, 
163, 164, 165, 172, 207, 209, 210, 213, 248, 
251, 252, 254 

Brahmi, 72, 79 

Brihadirya, 228 

Brihadratha, 197, 201 

Brihaspati, 69, 132, 170, 172, 173 
Brihaspati of the Ditydvadana, 195, 196, 
197, 198 

Brihaspatimitra, 195, 196, 197, 198 
Hrihatkalpacritti, 211 
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Brihat-samhi{a, 256 

Brown, Mr. Percy, 20. 29, 39, 56, 57, 65, 
223 

Buddha, 75, 106, 193, 212, 250, 256 

Budha, 69 

Buhler, Dr., 200 

Bull Capital, 183 

Bundelkhand, 52, 99 

Burgess, 56, 159 fn 3 


Cc 


Calcutta, 42 

Central India, 104 

Central Provinces, 52 

Ceylon, 212 

Chahata, 35 

Chaitya arch, 59, 68, 74, 75, 76, 78, 90-91; 
the discussion of, 113- 5, 158, 170 

Chaitya hall, 40, 60 

Chakravarti, Mr. M. M., 50 

ChakreSvara temple, 95, 33 

Chalukya, 75, 139, 220, 221, 222, 223, 227, 
239, 248 fn ‘ 

Chalukya-Vikrama cra, 248 {nl 

Chamaravigraha, 248 fn | 

Chamunda, 71, 79, 84, 92, 118, 136, 154, 
232, 233 

Chanda, 85, 91, 95, 258 

Chanda, Mr. R., 15, 27 {n.1, 34, 73, 94 fn 2, 
101, 134, 136, 137, 147, 238 

Chandaka, 253 

Chanda Kefari, 240 

Chandihara-Yayati, 165, 166, 242, 248 
Chandika, 154, 232 

Chandra, Chandrama, 29, 30, 31 
Chandra, 111 {1 1 

Chandragupta II, 225, 228 

Chandragupta Maurya, 193, 194, 197, 198 
Chandra image, 72 

Chandrakaradeva, 241 

Chandravalli, 191 

Chandrika, 49 

Chandrikadevi, 42, 43, 49 

Chara, 66 

Chara Narayana temple, 66, 155 
Chaudwar, 250 

Chilka Lake, 244 

Chintamanisvara temple, 16, 126, 127 
Chismaka, 196 

Chitrakarini, 172 

Chitregvara temple, 177, 131, 169; the date 
and description of, 172, 173 

Chitrotpala, 34 

Chittayana, 212 

Chodaganga, !2, 243, 252, 253, 254 

Cholas, 242, 243 

Chudanga, 253 

Chudanga Déariani, 253 

Chulakoka, 111 fn 1 

Churang Garh, 253 

Cintra Pragasti, 75 

Coomaraswamy, Dr., 4 
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Cuttack, 4, 10, 34-36, 105, 178, 250, 253 fn. 
Cuttack-Chaudwar, 253 


D 


Dahala, 246 

Daha Parvatiya, 71 

Daitapatis, 256, 259 

Dakra Bhimesvara temple, 98, 164 

Daksina-Koféala, 11 

Daksina-Tosali, 180 

Dalua, 253 

Damana, 213 

Dandakabhukti, 231 

Dandimahidevi, 232, 235, 236, 246, 247 

Dantakumira, 212 

Darbar, 119 

Das, Pandit Surya Narayan, 253 fn 3 

Dasakum4ara-charita, 234 

Dasarath, a successor of Afoka, 196 

Dafaratha of the Ramayana, 30 

Dafavatara temple, 55, 148 

Dathavamsa, a Buddhist work, 212 

De, Mr. S. C., 33, 230, 231 

Deccan, 56, 200, 201, 223 

Decorative female figures, the discussion of, 
109-113 

Decorative motifs, 102-123 

Dehra Dun, 1 

Dekkan, 104, 180 

Demetrios, 203 

Dengaposi, 10, 217 

Deogarh, 55, 56, 114, 148 

Department of Archaeology, 151, 179 

Devarastra, 213 

Devi-padahara tank, 221, 222 

Dhanadeva, 197 

Dharmad4amadhara, 211, 213 

Dharmma, 256 

Dharnma-chakra-pravarttana mudra, 74, 75, 
93, 134, 135, 147 

Dharmma Kegan, 242 

Dharmmj-mahiadevi, 236, 247 

Dharmmaraja, 10 

Dharmmaratha (MahiasSivagupta II), 11, 
44,44 fn 5, 46-7, 230 fn 3, 242 

Dharmmaésala, 35 

Dharwar, 223 

Dhauligiri, Dhauli, 2, 21, 33, 35, 151, 154, 
155, 166, 174, 177, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184 fn 2, 189, 194, 205, 230, 252 

Dhenkanal, 230, 230 fn 3 

Dhiratara, 45 

Dhvamfégaka, 248 fn 1 

Dhyani Buddha, 35, 38, 80 

Dilipa, 239 

Dimita, 202 

Dirgharava, 44 

Dikpalas, Dikpatis, 70, 71, 75,82, 85, 91, 94, 
100; the different groups of, 143-44, 163, 
170 


Diuyavaddna, 195, 196, 197, 198 
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Dola-mandapa, 88 

Doodwalla Dharmagala, 127, 129. 174 
Draksarama, 253 

Dramila, 221 

Dravida, 51, 221, 222 

Drimila, 221, 222 

Duburi hill, 35 

Dumdumi, a village, 202, 207, 208, 213 
Durga, 17-20, 40, 62, 63, 72, 73, 77, 78, 83 
84, 85, 119, 256, 257 

Dvarapala, 85, 95, 96 

Dwarf incarnation, 85 


E 


Ekagrama, 219. 

Ekamra, 1, 43, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 226, 
227, 228, 261 

Ekamra Chandrika, 21-2, 31, 95, 239 

Ekanva Purdna, 21-2, 31, 190, 214-15, 219 
220, 221, 226, 227, 228, 239, 255, 259, 261 
Ekanamsa, 256, 259 

Ekapada Siva, 82, 83, 84, 142-5 
Elephanta Cave, 73, 73 fn 1 

FEllora, 76 

Erandapallie, 213 

Erotic figures, see under ‘‘Erotic Sculptures 
Erotic Sculptures, 68; the origin of, 102-9 

Euthydemos, 203 


F 


Fergusson, 159 fn 3 

Vleet, Dr., 45, 160 

Foliated Vase Capitals, the discussion of, 115 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, 181 


G 


Gaja-Laksmi, 91 

Gajapatis, 13, 50 

Gajasimha, 54, 62-3, 87, 93, 120, 121, 164 

Gajasura, 80, 81 

Gajasura-samhara-mforti, Gajantakarimorti, 
80, 81, 232 

Gandaryuha, 180 

Gandharadi temple, 60 

Gandharva, 68, 206 

Gandhavati, r., 179, 215 

Gandi, 58, 98 

Ganceféa, 16-9, 40, 55, 59, 62-3,70,71, 73, 74, 
76, 77, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 87, 92, 100, 117, 
124; the different types of, 125-7, 136, 138, 
139, 141, 150, 154, 155, 164, 166, 170 
Ganega Gumphi, 127, 202, 204. 230 

Ganeéa temple, 166 

Ganga, 7}, 85, 91, 152 

Ganga Keéari, 240 

Ganga Period, 121, 123, 144, 154, 159-60 fn, 
168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 227. 

Ganga, Ganga Kings, 12, 154, 167, 168, 
170, 172, 173, 174, 175, 236, 237, 239. 
252-69 
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Gang4-Yamuna temple, 155 
GangeSvaradeva, 252 

Gangesvarapur, 252 

Gangua river, 21, 135, 174, 175, 179, 215, 
216, 220, 233 
Gan guly, Mr. M. M., 1, 4, 21, 26, 29, 60, 
62, 65. 75, 87, 94, 94 fn 2; 95, 98, ‘102, 
117, 120, 162, 176, 184, 223 

Ganjam district, 10, 27-8, 179, 162, 183,211 
fn 2, 214, 229, 232, 246 

Garga, 75, 226 

Gargabatu, Pandit Ratnakara, 21 
GargeSvara temple, 226 

Gargi-samhita, 203 

Gargya, 228 

Garuda, 79, 170, 218, 258 

Gauda, 10, 29 

Gauri Mahadcvi, 246, 247 

Gauri Temple, 61, 94, 162, 175, 249, 250, 
25! 

Gautamiputra Satakarni, 208-9 

Gavala, 220 

Gaya, 198 

Ghosh, Mr. A., 33, 225 

Ghosh, Mr. D. P., 51 

Girinagara, 193 

Girnar, 181, 193 

Godavari, 12, 253 

Godhana-harana, 85, 172 

Gokarnna, 220, 221 

Gokarnna Kefari, 240 

Gokarnne§vara temple (onthe Brahmani), 35 

Gokarnnefvara temple (at Bhubaneswar), 
220, 221 

Gopali, 243, 243 fn 3 

Gopailini, 222 


Gopis, 8 

Conte 198, 198 fn 2 
Gosahasrefvara temple, 174, 222_ 
Government of India, 151, 179, 248 
Govinda III, 246, 247 

Gupta Age in Orissa, 213-18, 254 
Gupta Era, 27-8, 214 

Gupta Period, 114, 130 

Guptas, 211 

Gupta Style, 114 

Gopuram, 40 

Greek sculptures, 103 

Guha, 212 

Guhadeva Pataka, 212 
Guhasiva, 212 

Guhefvara Pataka, 212 

Guzerat, 52 


Haihaya family, 49 

Hanuman, 86 

Hara, 76, 7B, 141, 257 

Hara-Parvati, 18-9; the different varicties of, 
141-2, 147, 232 

Haribhadrtya-vritti, 204 
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Harihara, 78, 232, 257 

Harivamsa, 172 

Harwamsa Purdna, 204 

Harivarmadeva, 29 

Harya Era, 11, 154, 230 

Hargavardhana, Harga, 10, 218, 220, 231 

Hatigumpha, 2, 9, 189, 192, 194, 195, 196 

199, 200, 201, 203, 204, 205 

Hatigumpha Inscription, see under ‘“‘Hati- 
mpha” 

Hemadn, 220 

Hemakita, 220 

Heruka, 105 

Hiranaksya, 214 

Holal, 51 

Hooghly, 12-3, 253 

Hultzch, Dr., 45 

Hunter, Mr., 238, 240, 245 


I 
Indecent figures, see under ‘Erotic Sculptures” 
Indian Museum, 33 
Indirada, 46 {n 1 
Indiradan, 45 
Indirarada, 4, 46 fn 1 
Indirarata, 46, 46 fn 1 
Indiratilada, 46 fn 1 
Indra, 70, 71, 82, 86, 143, 215 
Indra Deo, 244, 247 
Indra Kefari, 242, 243, 248, 249 
Indramitra, 196, 197, 199 
Indrani, 72, 79, 86, 144 
Indraratha, 45, 46, 46 fn 1, 242, 243, 248 
Indra sabha, 119 
Indregvara temple, 94, 95, 95 fn 3, 97, 249 
Indumati, 113 
Iradara, 46 fn 1 
Iradarada, 46 fn 1 
IAna, 70, 71, 83, 143, 144, 226, 228 
IsAneévara temple, 177, 131, 226 


J 


Jagamohana, 53-5, 59-66, 73, 78, 81, 83, 85, 
86, 87, 88, 90, 91, 92, 94, 96, 97, 99, 100, 
104, 110, 114, 115, 117, 118, 119, 121, 
133, 135, 136, 137, 142, 144, 148, 150, 151, 
153, 154, 163, 164, 166, 167, 169, 171, 172, 
173, 174, 228, 248, 254 

Jagannatha (deity), 119, 238, 243, 243 fn 3, 
Aaa 245, 247, 248, 249, 250, 255, 256, 257, 


Jagannatha Ballabha Matha, 172 

Jagannatha Cult, 245, 255-57, 261, 262 

Jagannatha temple, 5, 14, 24, 32. 63, 113, 
169, 169 fn, 243,246, 248, 253, 256, 257, 
258, 259 

Jagasara, a village, 215 

Jagmara, Jagamara, a village, 207, 215 

Jaipur, 10, 12, 34, 105, 134, 136, 137, 154. 


Jalandhara, 106 
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Jambhila, 39 

Jambudvipa, 212 

Janamejaya (Mahabhavagupta I), 11, 
44 fn 5, 235, 242, 250, 251 

Janardana, 260 

Jafighd, 62, 164 

Janmejaya Kefari, 242 

Jasoda, 101 

Jaugada, 9, 179, 180, 183, 194 

Jaya, 258 

Jayaswal, Mr. K. P., 195, 237 

Jethamitra, 195 

Jhansi district, 55, 114 

Jhulana festival, 258, 258 fn 1 

‘Jina, the seat of, 189, 193, 194, 198, 204, 
205, 206, 207 

Jimoddhdradafakam, 219 

Jyesthamitra, 197 


K 


Kahneri, 130, 208 

Kailasa, 75, 76, 148, 220 

Kailasa temple, 76 

Kalamukhas, 234 

Kalanemi, 215 

Kalasa, 58, 60, 90 

Kalidasa, 112, 113 

Kalinga, 2, 9, 10, 29, 30, 178, 179, 180, 182, 
183, 189, 190, 193, 194, 198, 199, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 205, 208, 212, 215, 220, 223, 
227, 246, 251 

Kalinga Jina, 206 

Kalinga, 193 

Kalinga type of architecture, 51-52, 99 

Kalinga War, 9, 181, 182, 205 

Kalpa-vriksa, 97 

Kalsi, 181, 183 

Kalyana-sundara-mirti, 77, 97 

Kalyani, 248 fn 1 

Kiama, the image of, 17, 82, 144 

Kamaripa, 106 

Kama-fdastra, 103 

Karmdapa-siri, 202, 203, 206, 207 

Kanakalekha, 234 

Kandarya Mahadco teimple, 52, 99 

Kangra, 52 

Kani, 89, 156 

Kankali Tila, 111 

K4anvas, 200, 201 

Kanvayana, 199 

Kanyakubja, 250 

Kapalakundala, 233 

Kapalas, 233, 234 

Kapéalikas, 61, 105, 233, 234, 235, 251 

Kapalin, 233 

Kapalin, 233 

K4apalini, 233, 234 

Kapila, 225, 226 fn 3 

Kapilanda, 228 

1 Ta 21, 31, 95, 225, 227, 239, 
61 

Kapilendra, 13, 239 
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Kapileévaradeva, 13, 22, 49, 50, 65, 140, 
175 


Kapilcévara temple, 19,20, 95,131, 174, 175, 
225, 227 

Karli, 130, 208 

Karmnakcfgari, 44 fn 5, 237 
Karnnasuvarnna, 27 

Karnnitakas, 248 {n | 

Karttikeya, 17, 18, 20, 40, 55, 59, 62-3, 73, 
74, 76, 81, 83, 84, 87, 89, 92, 100, 124, 


125; the different types of, 127- 131, 147, | 


150, 154, 155, 157, 164, 170, 175, 218 
Kirvan, 75, 227 

Kasia Garh, 253 

Kagiraja, 212 

Kataka, 250 

Kataka pose, 138 

Kathia Matha, 176 

Kathiawad, 75, 193 

Kathjuri river, 253 fn 1 

Kaumiri, 72, 79 

Kaundinya, 228. 

Kaurushya, Kaurusha, 75, 228 

Kausalya Ganga, 252 

Kaufambi, 199 

Kaufgika, 228 

Kayarohana, 75, 227 

Kedara-Gauri, 149 

KedareSvara temple, 22, 25; the date of, 
4748, 61; the architecture of, 63; the cult 
images of, 84, 111, 127, 131, 132, 162; the 
cognates of, 167-8, 175, 176, 248-52 
Keonjhar, 10, 160, 211 fn 25 217 

KeSari, 160, 167, 238 

Keégari Kings, 11, 47, 137, 161, 236-52 

Ketaka flower, 125, 131 

Ketu, 69, 83, 85, 87, 91, 125, 132, 157, 170, 
172 

Khadipada, 34, 38-40 

Khajuraho, 52, 99, 103-4, 178 

Khakhara temple, 60, 61, 162 

ees 2, 177 

Khandagin, 2, 3, 18, 21, 26, 55, 56, 166, 
171, 174, 177, 192, 202, 203, 204, 207, 
208, 213, 215, 216, 250 

Khandesh, 104 

Khandika country, 199 

Kharavela, 29, 189; the date of, 192-203, 
204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 210 

Khema, a disciple of the Buddha, 212 

Kheteka, 74, 77 

Khiching, 66 

Khurda, 229, 244, 253 

Kielhorn, Dr., 45 

Kinnara, 68 

Kinnari, 163 

Kirata, 81 149 

Kirtti, 221, 222 

Kirtlimukha, 37, 64, 78, 90; the discussion 
of, 121-122, 150, 153, 158 
Kirttivarman, 222 

Kirttivasa, 219 


Kittoe, Major, M., 15, 42 
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Kolavati, 43, 118, 248 

Konarka, 255 

Konarka temple, 5, 23, 24, 58, 104, 119, 

169, 169 fn, 170, 171, 173, 254, 257 
oda, 10, oe 27, 29, 220, 229, 231,251. 

Konikepag a, 

Kofala, 10, ne 158, 213, 220, 230, 241, 242, 

246, 251 

Kosala Kefari, 240 

Kosam, 191, 199 

Kofitirthesvara temple, 98, 149, 162, 228, 

229 

Kottura, 213 

Kramrisch, Dr. Stella, 202, 203 

Kryittivasa, 159, 160 fn 3, 161, 162, 190, 219, 

220, 221, 248, 254 

K shantivadin Fataka, 114 

Kubera, 39, 70, 81, 82, 97, 143, 144 

Kubja Visnuvardhana, 222 

Kudepasiri, 206 

Kukkufegvara temple, 176 

Kumari Parvata, 195, 204, 205 

Kumbha, 62, 89, 158, 162 

Kumrahar, 199 

Kumuranga, 235 

Kupndala, 138, 142 

Kunta, 235 

Kupari, 35 

Kushiana, 211 

Kushana coins, 211, 217 fn 1 

Kufgika, 75, 225, 227, 228 

Kuvala, 222 

Kuvera, 213 


L 


Laksmana, 86 

Laksmanesvara temple, 16, 53, 148 
Laksmi, 86, 259 

Laksmidevi, 252 

Laksmi-Narayana, 258 

Lakuli, 38, 75, 78, 82, 85, 92, 96, 100, 225, 
226, 227 

Lakuliga, 18, 19, 72, 75, 81, 91, 92, 96, 
100; the different types of, 134-5, 147, 148, 
152, 159, 163, 217, 224, 227, 232, 251 
Lal, ‘Mr. B. B., 181 

Lalita Keéari, 165, 166 

Lalatendu Kegari, 159, 159 fn 3, 160, 160 
fn 3, 161, 165, 166 

Lalatendu Kegari Gumpha, 166, 250 
Lalita, 256 

Lalitagiri, 4, 33, 36, 37 

Lama, 107, 108 

Lhabraug, 107, 108 

Lildkamala, 112 

Linga Purana, 75 

Lingaraja (deity), c 219, 228, 229, 248, 
254, me, 259, 2 

Lingaraja tem oie a 2, 16, 18, 19, 21, 28, 
31, 32, 43, 49, 50, 32, 60, 65, 66, 87, 
94, 96, ‘97, 98; the art and architecture of, 
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99-101, 110, 111, 112, 114, 115, 118, 119, 
121, 123, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 141, 
149, 155, 159, 159-60 fn, 161, 163; the date 
of, 1646, 169, 170, 172, 173, 174, 187, 
209, 219, 221, 229, 243, 248, 252, 254, 
257, 258, 259, 261 
Linga-worship p, 96, 117 
Lion Capital, 183, 185, 216 
Lion hunt, the scene of, 120 
Lokavigraha, 9, 214 
Lokiyatikas, 234 
Lotus medallions, the discussion of, 115 


M 


Maddala Pafyi, 14, 159, 160, 161, 165, 166, 
236-52 
Madana-bhafjikd festival, 228 
Madhava, 260 
Madhavaraja IT, 10, 27, 29, 214, 220, 229 
Madhava Varman Srinivasa, 10 
Madhupur, 35 
Madhyamaraja, 10 
Madhyamika, 203 
Madura, 104 
Magadha 189, 193, 196, 197, 198, 199, 204, 
205, 206, 207 
Mahabharata, 149, 220 
Mahabhasya, 199, 203 
Mahakantfara, 213 
Mah&kofala, 251 
Mahdimitras, 179, 180 
Mahinadi, 158, 178, 213, 251 
Mahanti, Mr. Satyapriya, 233 
Mahapadma Nanda; 194 
Mahapaira, 13, 22 
Mahapatra, Mr. K. N., 42, 184 
Mahasendpati, 119 
Mahatab, Dr. H. K., 5, 136 
Mahavalipuram, 40, 60, 177 
Mahfvinayaka, 255 
Mahavira Vardhamdna, 204 
Mahayana, 34, 105, 106, 232 
Mahendra Mount, 208 
Mahega-morti, 73 144 
MaheSvara, 2, 60 
MahcSvari, 79 
Mahigamardini, 17, 19, 59, 74, 77, 81, 100, 
125; the different types ‘of, 133- 34, 150, 
152, 154, 155, 232 
Mahisya, 212 
Mahrattas, 13, 95, 169 fn, 198 
Maitreya, 228 
serie 
a ’ 
Malati, 233 
Milalt-Mddhava drama, 233 
Mélavikdgnimitra, 112 
Mallinatha-charita, 234 
Majichapuri Cave, 203, 204, 206, 233 
Mandalas, 1 
Mandhata, 239 
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Mandirachariné, 58, 128 

Mangala, 69 

Mangalega, 139, 222. 223 

Maniar Math, 192 

Manibhadra Yaksa, 210 

Majjusri-milakalpa, 237 

Manorama, 214 

Markandeya Chandi, 80 

Markandesvara tank, 136, 249, 250 
Marshall, Sir John, 2025263 

Maruta, 217 

Mastaka, 61 

MaA&tanga, 221, 222 

Mathura, 75, 111, 198, 203, 225, 226 fn 3, 
227, 228 

Mathura Museum, 56 

Matrikas, Sapta-matyikas, 71, 72, 79, 80, 87, 
91, 92; the different groups of, 135-7, 249 
Maurya, 193, 194, 196, 197, 199, 200, 201 
Mauryan Period, 181 

Mauryan relics, 181 

Mayurbhanj, 66, 211 fn 2 

Mazumdar, Dr. R. C., 214, 231 

Megha-da@ia, 112 

Megheévaratemple, 25, 41; the datc of, 48- 
49; the architecture of, 63-64, 66; the cult 
images of, 84-85, 95, 96, 97, 127, 131, 132, 
140, 142, 143, 144, 163; the cognates of, 
168-74, 254 

Midnapore, 10, 220, 231 

Misra, Pandit Binayak, 44, 48,160, 217 fn 1, 
230, 250 

Mithila, 248 fn 1 

Mitra, 75, 225 

Mitra, Dr. A. K., 187, 188 

Mitra, Dr. Rajendralal, 21 fn 1, 42, 183. 
Mitre4vara temple, 19, 94; the date and 
description of, 72, 225 

Moriya Kgatriyas, 194 

Mohini temple, 94, 98, 126, 151, 153, 154, 
155, 156, 232, 236 

Mridanga, 138 

Muwhals. 13, 240, 247 

Mukha-lingam, 217, 217 fn | 

Mukharji, Mr. P., 42 

Mukherji, Prof. Radhakumud, 209 

MukteSvara temple, 17, 18, 57, 62, 63, 65, 
66; the art and architecture of, 87-93, 
94, 95, 98, 104, 109, 110, 112, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 118, 120, 121, 122, 123, 127, 129, 
130, 132, 135, 136, 137, 139, 140, 141, 
143; the date of, 157-162, 159-60 fn, 163, 
167 ‘fn, 170, 176, 224, 228, 240, 243, 249. 
250, 251 

Muktd-lobhi-Ra ‘eae 121, 163 

Muktisvara, a fn | 

Mukundadeva, 13 

Miladeva, 48 

Murijakesa, 220 

Murunda, 211, 212, 213 

Musee Guimet, 34 

Mysore, 191 
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Naga, 17, 19, 21, 36, 38, 51, 68, 87, 90, 92, 
97; the discussion of Naga and Naga 
columns, 116, 163, 210 

Naganika, 200, 201 

Nagaraja, the statue of,:209, 210 
Naga-stambha, 64, 85 

Nagara type of temple, 51, 52 

Nagi, 92, 97, 116, 163 

Nagod State, 114 

Nahusa (Mahabhavagupta IIT), 11, 44 fn 
5, 46-7, 242, 243 

Nahusga-Indraratha, 248, 249 

Nairrita, 70, 82, 84, 143, 144 

Nakulesvara, 226 

Nakulifa, 227 

Nakulifvara, 226 

Nanaghat, 200, 203, 201 fn 3 

Nanda, the image of, 101, 164, 165, 252 

Nanda King, 189, 193, 194, 204 

Nandaraja, 193, 194 

Nandas, 1] 

Nandi, 78, 79, 83, 85, 140, 170 

Nandi, Sandhyakara, 237 

Narada, 261 

Narasimha I, 12, 23, 49, 119, 257 

Narasinghapur, 35 

Nard4yani, 79 

Nasik, 104 

Natamandira, 64, 99, 100, 129, 169, 171, 172, 
143, 254, 257, 258 

Inayaraja, 17, 36, 73, 78, 82, 83, 85, 86, 90; 
the different types of, 137-141, 148, 150, 
152, 153, 162, 175, 223 

Navagraha, 27, 94, 164, 170, 172, 173 

Navamuni Cave, 250 

Navaratha plan, 174 

Navaratha temple, 174 

Nazims, 13 

Nepal, 198 

New Rajagriha, 2, 192 

Nigama-jiainadeva, 219 

Nilachala, 261 

Niladeipur, 35 

Nirodna, 234 
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The present work assigns the numerous 


monuments of Bhubaneswar to the broard 
political epochs, but itis not intended to 
fix their dates, which in many cases was 
precluded by the nature of the data available 
at thattime, The author, an acknowledged 
expert in his own field, has introduced a new 


method of typographical study which has 
provided clues to fix the dates of the 
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significance In its wider scope the work 
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investigations to throw more fight on the 
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